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It is the last night of the Old Year. Crowned with the 
holly wreath, the leaves and berries shining around his white 
hair, he is going from us, carrying with him a heavy burden, 
the burden of all the sins and the sorrows that he has known 
during the last twelve months, bowed down with age and 
care, sorrowful because he knows that all the evil that has 
been done can never be recalled, that all the good that 
might have been done by so many has passed out of their 
grasp. And yet amid the sorrow there is a quiet joy in his 
heart, for " in the ending of the year " Jesus came, and the 
great blessing of Christmas Tide seems to speak of hope 
and of pardon even for all those wasted opportunities which 
have passed away and can never be brought back. 

Yes, that last week of the Old Year is sanctified by the most 
Sacred Feast. The prickly holly leaves around his head may 
speak of pain, may foreshadow something of the suffering 
which the Holy Child came to bear; but the bright berries tell 
us of the Precious Blood, which shall cleanse away the sins of 
the past, and bring to us all, a bright endless year, in the 
Paradise of God. 

In the arms of the Old Year is a little child, a wreath of 
snowdrops round its head. It is the New Year all pure 
and holy that we look upon here. Shall we pray as we wish 
each other, all joy and gladness, as the words "A Happy 
New Year" echo from mouth to mouth, that to us the 
richest truest blessings may be given, and that when the 
days and weeks and months, shall have flown past, the old 
man with his hoary head may bear with him no weight of sins 
which we have done, no burden of sorrows which we have 
caused. 



" But little things on little wings. 
Bear little souls to Heaven." 

F. W. Faber. 

CHAPTER I. 

Hilda and Ralph Clifford thought themselves the happiest 
children In the world, when their Father and Mother set off 



in the small pony carriage for a long day's business and 
shopping in Winchester, and they were left to amuse them- 
selves at home. " And we have no lessons/' Hilda observed, 
as they walked back to the house, having watched the 
carriage out of sight. 

" Yes, I do like that," said Ralph, " I got into a scrape with 
Mamma about my Latin yesterday, come Hillie let us enjoy 
ourselves; what can we do first?" 

" Mamma said if we liked we might go with Miss Hamil- 
ton to the school and hear the little children read." 

"Oh no, I'm not going there; that's girls' work," said 
Ralph grandly, (he was rather more than eight, and con- 
sidered himself quite a man.) 

" Well then, what are you going to do Ralph ? " 

" Walk with Mr. Maxwell." 

Hilda's rosy, laughing face grew very grave, and she said 
in an awe-struck tone " Mamma is quite right, Ralph, you are 
very bold. Why Mr. Maxwell is more than ten years older 
than you, and is soon going to Oxford, and yet you go and 
call on him as if you were the same age. You know Papa 
said he couldn't have you going and bothering him, so you 
will have to wait till he invites you to take a walk." 

" Nonsense Hil, you're quite as bad as Grandmamma ; 
for she's always teaching me. You may go to Miss Hamil- 
ton, but let me do as I like." 

" Only be home in time for dinner, for it won't do to 
keep Grandmamma waiting," said Hilda, " and Ralph, dear, 
do go and play with Edgar Lane instead of calling at the 
Maxwells. Papa and Mamma told us to be good, and so 
we must attend to what they say." 

** Mamma never told me not to call on Maxwell," answered 
Ralph, angrily. 

" Well, but Papa did, dear, and you must'nt say Maxwell, 
for its rude." "Shut up will you, Hilda." And the offended 
young gentleman walked away, tossing his curly head, while 
Hilda stood disconsolately by the gate with a troubled look 
in her blue eyes. 

CHAPTER n. 

Dr. Clifford's garden was very pretty with sloping shady 
lawns, and carefully kept flower beds, and the grey stona 



house f)artially covered with pink and yellow roses was not 
wifliotft a quiet beauty of its own. The neighbouring country 
was dfecidedly flat in appearance, and many children accus- 
tolhed fo the lovely scenery of parts of Devonshire might 
have exclaimed at the monotony of the long straight chalk 
roads arid open downs, and thought nothing of the fir trees 
arid' broad open golden com fields; but Hilda, having 
never beheld the hills, valleys, streaftis, rocks, and boulders of 
Devon, thought there could be no couniy like Hampshire, 
and no village could be in a prettier neighbourhood than 
CoHiurst. 

She was not looking it the view though now. Her little 
thoughts were occupied with giuver subjects, and after 
having waited in vain for the re-appearance of her dignified 
little brother, she went back to the house, popped her head 
into the pretty cool drawing room just to see if Grandmam- 
ma was comfortable. Yes she was sitting in her low soft red 
velvet chair, with her book and knitting on the little round 
tatble by her* side. She did not notice the little golden head 
at the door, and Hilda seeing she had everything she 
w^ted, ran away to her small schoolroom, gave her lesson 
shelf a thorough tidying, and then sat down by the open 
ynttdow to learn her Sunday lessons. 

TPhey were not difficult, as neither Di*. nor Mrs. Clifford 
approved of Sunday being a task day, so all that Hilda had 
tc prepare was the collect fot the next Sunday, and then 
twb V6rees of a hymn. 

" Still the wrong way will seem pleasant. 
Still the right way Will seerti hard ; 
AH our life we shall be temptfcrf, 
AVe must ever be on guard. 

" We aie soldier* doing battle, 

Day by day and hour by hbuTy 
Each one with his own temptations 
Striving in the Spirit's power.''' 

« I do like this," said t!he little girl softly, '' If I had been 
a bojr I should hare wished to be a soldier, and even now 
I con be one and fight and coiiqaer." 



CHAPTER III. 

When Hilda had leamt her lessons, she put on Ijer little 
:garden hat, and ran down to the rectory. Miss Hamilton 
was at the gate, .books in hand, quite ready for the school, 
and her little sister Louie had a large basket of plums to 
give to the best behaved children. 

" O, here's Hilda at last ! '* she cried, *' I thought Rdph 
was coming with you ? '* 

" No, he went away somewhere " answered Hilda, feeling 
rather afraid where -he might be gone. 

" My dear Louie," said her sister, " Ralph would not ioare 
to go and hear the Iktle girls read. Now do come, dears. 
No, Louie, I won't have any more plums gathered, those are 
-quite enough." 

And Miss Hamilton walked at a resolute pace into the 
village, leaving the little girls to follow behind. 

"O Hilda!" began Louie "we are all going out to 
Atherleigh Woods this afternoon to picnic. We shall set 
off directly after dinner, and take our tea with us, and 
mamma says we needn't be back till -eight, and you and 
Ralph must come with us. Won't it be nice ? " 

Yes, it would be very nice, but then HMa had promised 
her mother to spend the afternoon with her grandmamma, 
and this she couldn't do if she went to Atherleigh Woods 
with the Hamilton's. When Mrs. Clifford had said t6 her on 
the morning, " Don't let grandmamma feel lonely, dear, and 
mind and go with her for her little turn in the eAemoon" 
she had answered readily enough, " O yes, mamma, I will 
take good care of grandmamma." 

Then it had seemed easy enough ; but now it was not at 
all easy. But then mamma had no idea of this pleasant 
little treat in prospect ; if she had known it, of course she 
would have wished HMa to go with the Hamiltons. But 
then there was another side to the question. Mrs. Cliflbrd 
did not know about the Hamilton's plan, and depended on 
Hilda to keep her mother company. Besides, the old lady 
w^ looking forward to her afternoon's walk mth her little 
gtandchildTand would be disap|)(Hnted. All these l^oughts 
passed very quickly through Hilda's mind; and before Louie 
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could repeat her invitation she had said, " She would tell 
Ralph about it." 

" But of course youMl come. Do say ' yes/ at once." 
Hilda again hesitated. She had always been told to try 
and give up her own will, even in little things ; but this did 
not seem a very little thing, at least to her, for Hilda was 
but a child, and only ten years old, and this small picnic 
would be a great treat to her. 

*^ Still the wrong way will seem pleasant, 
Still the right way will seem hard." 

^ It was not wrong to go to Atherleigh ; but it would be 
right to stay at home ; so Hilda made up her mind and 
said " I think I must stay with grandmamma this afternoon 
Louie, but Ralph will like to go." 

*'0 nonsense, Hillie, do come." 

" No Louie, I can't " was all Hilda had time to say, for 
they were at the school door. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Hilda ran home as soon as the children's reading lesson 
was over, partly because she wanted to look for Ralph, and 
she was also a little afraid that she might fail in her resolu- 
tion, if both Miss Hamilton and Louie begged her to come 
with them to Atherleigh Woods. 

She found Ralph sauntering about the garden, very hun- 
gry, and not knowing what to do with himself; not quite 
liking to go to Mr. Maxwell's. He had called for his friend 
Edgar Lame, and they had been nutting all the morning, till 
Edgar ran home for his dinner, and now Ralph hoped theirs' 
would soon be ready. 

" Yes, it must be nearly time, now," said Hilda. " Ralph, 
I've got good news for you. The Hamiltons are going to 
have tea in Atherleigh Woods and they have asked you 
and me to go with them, so mind you're down at the rectory 
by half past two." 

**Yes, won't I," said Ralph; but you're going too, 
Hillie ? " 

" No," and Hilda's voice grew a little grave, " they asked 
me ; but I think I ought to be with grandmamma this after- 
noon, so I said I shouldn't go; please don't make a fuss 



about this to grandmamma, or else she won't like my staying 
at home with her." 

" But you would rather go to the picnic?'' asked Ralph. 

" Well, yes ; but Ralph don't say anything. '' 

" No, I won't, Hilda, but you are too good ;" and Ralph 
actually kissed her, there were tears in his eyes, but not in 
Hilda's. 

After dinner Ralph went to the rectory, and Hilda helped 
her grandmamma to put on her bonnet and shawl, and then 
they went for a short walk. Grandmamma was inclined to 
be strict sometimes, and look doubtfully on her daughter's 
modem ideas about bringing up children, consequently 
Hilda and Ralph were much awed when in her presence, 
and had not yet learnt to love her for her real goodness 
and kindness of heart. 

But this afternoon shfe was very pleasant, and seemed to 
like her little grandchild to be with her ; perhaps she had a 
slight suspicion that the child had given up something for her. 
They returned home from their walk, and had their early 
five o'clock tea, and then Hilda ran down the lane to look 
for the carriage from Winchester. At last when the soft 
blue of the autumn sky had melted into a purple red, and 
the fields and trees grew misty in the distance, Hilda's ear 
caught the glad sound of wheels, and presently the little 
basket carriage had turned the comer of the lane ; but only 
her father was in it. Another minute and it was at the gate, 
and Dr. Clifford called to Hilda to open the gate. 

Hilda ran, and threw it open, and exclaimed, " ! papa, 
where's mamma?" 

" Gone to your Aunt Randolph ; she is much worse. We 
overtook the telegraph boy just as we were setting ofif to 
drive home, and he gave your mamma a telegram from your 
uncle begging her to come directly. So we drove to the 
station to catch the 8.10 train. Mamma sent a great deal 
of love to you, little one, and to Ralph; where is he?" 

" He went to Atherleigh Woods with the Hamilton's. 
O ! when will mamma be back?" 

" I can't tell you, Hilda;" she said, " if possible we should 
hear to-morrow evening." 

{To be continued) 
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By the Editor. 



THE PALACE OF THE GREAT KING. 

Chapter I. 

I have h«ard children say sometimes that they would like 
ever so much to go to the Qiieen''s palace; they think it 
would be such a fiile, grand place to see ; and I daresay some 
of you little boys and girls have seen the inside of a palace. 
You have-, perhaps, been to Windsor or to Hampton Court, 
and you have seen the great rooms, and the beautiful mirrors, 
and the lovely paintings, and I dare say you have liked it 
all very much indeed, and thought it a very great treat to 
be takem there ; but if children of the present day think 
and feel as I did when I was a child, I think they will 
come away fron^ the palaces they have visited with one 
ungratified wish— I think they will say to their fathers and 
mothers, "Where is the Queen? We want to see her." 
A very natural wish, indeed; for a palace, you know, is 
the name given to the house whtere a king or queen lives, and 
of course all children think-^^t least, I know I thought 
when I was as young as you are— that if I went to the 
Queen's house she would be at home to see me ; and very 
much disappointed indeed, I was, when I found that Her 
Majesty had left Windsor (it was tliere that I fondly hoped 
I had gone to visit her), and that there was not the smallest 
chance of my seeing her ; in fact, that had she been at 
home the palace would have beeii closed to strangers. 

There was just a feeling of relief in my mind, in the 
midst of my disappointment : I had been wondering how I 
should behave in her presence ; . thinking what I ought to 
do; aaid I know that I had made* my baby sister sit upon a 
high chair in the nursery, wrapped in a scarlet cloak, and 
hold out her little fat hand whilst I kissed it, for I knew 

* Thi«e of these chapters have already appeared in *My Sunday 
Friend,* but the editor's connection with that magazine having ceased, 
it is necessary to reproduce them here so that the set may be complete 
in this year's number of * Little Ones at Home. ' 
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that people did kiss the Queen's hand when she sa,w th^m 
on State occasions ; however, in spite of little Mabel's assur- 
ance that I did it beautifully, I felt shy and nervous, anfi for 
this reason alone I was glad that the Queen was not to be S|^^ 
And now, dear children, do you lyiow that all of you pan 
go, all of you do go, to the house of the greatest King in 
all the earth : to the house of the great King of heaven ^d 
earth. The Church is God's own house; and Cod is 
always there, and Jesus is there too, on His holy altar throne. 
It is a very solemn thought ; it must make us all very quiet, 
and very reverent, when we go to Church. God is every- 
where, you know, but in His own temple, when people are 
saying their prayers to Him, and singing His praises, ^e is 
specially present; and He is nearest of all whepi His mii^ter 
celebrates the most holy sacrament of His Body and His 

Blood. 

We go to one of the Queen's palaces, and we hear she is 
not there. We do not see her, and we feel that she is 
away; but we go to the house of God, and we do not see 
Him, and yet we know that He is there. 

Do you know how we are sure of this ? It is by faith — 
for faith means believing what we cannot see ; and Jesus 
^en He was on earth promised that where two or three 
were gathered together in His name — that means praying 
to Him — He would be with them ; and so we have faith in 
^e words of Jesus, and believe that he is with us in Church, 
although we cannot see Him. 

You were taken to God's house first when you were very 
little babies. You have seen the font, have you not, 
-Standing at the west door, that is at the bottom of the 
Chmrch ? Well, it is placed there because by the holy waters 
of baptism you were made God's own children ; you were 
l)rought, as it were, to the beginning of the Church. 

Now, you sit in the aisle ; and some day, before very long, 
when you are a little older, you will go up to the altar, and 
be confirmed by the Bishop, and then you will be made one 
with Jesus in his own sacrament of love. I will, in as 
simple words as I can, tell you more about this by-and-tye, 
but now I want you just to thiuk of what I have said before; 
J want you to try and imagine yourselves invited to see the 
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Queen in her palace. Would you not try to behave very 
well ? would you not be afraid of doing anything in the least 
bit wrong ? I am sure you would ; and yet t sometimes see 
little children in Church laughing, and talking, and whis- 
pering, quite forgetting that they are in God's house, quite 
forgetting that His loving eye is upon them, and that He is 
very grieved to see them so irreverent. 

I want you to love His house better, I want you to feel 
what an honour it is to go there, a far greatei: honour than 
to any king's or queen's palace in all the world. For this 
reasoji it is that I have written this little story ; in the first 
place to show you why certain words are said, and certain 
things done in Church, and then in the second place to try 
and teach you to carry away some little lesson from what 
you have heard, something that you may think of when you 
go to your homes, something that, by God's grace, may 
help you to be better children, and may make it easier to 
fight your little battles, for Jesus' sake. 



THE PRAYER BOOK. 

Chapter H. 

You know when we go to Chiurch we take our Prayer- 
books with us —do you know though that these prayers we 
are saying are the same that have been said for hundreds 
and hundreds of years. They are no new words ; they are 
the words that the saints used ; they are the words in many 
instances that the holy apostles used — and you know that 
there is one prayer in our Prayer-books that Jesus Himself 
taught His disciples — that prayer which is called the Lord's 
Prayer, and which begins **Our Father, which art in heaven." 
By-and-bye you will read for yourselves the history of the 
English Prayer-book. It was really only in the reign of 
King Edward VI., a little more than three hundred years 
ago (a.d. 1549), as you who have read the History of 
iSigland will know, that the Prayer-book as we now have it 
was compiled — that is, made up — and it was made up from 
old books which had been in existence from the earliest 
days of the Church, from the time, as I have just told you, 
of the apostles themselves. 
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These old books were not printed as books are now-a-days, 
they were all written, copied by good men, by monks and 
priests and others, who wished to preserve the prayers of 
the saints. It used to be the custom for the bishops of each 
diocese (a diocese is that portion of the Church over which 
a bishop rules), to use these old service books just as they 
liked, so that in those olden days, if a person went from one 
county in England to another, he would when he went to 
church wonder what prayers were being said, for they were 
not at all the same to which he was accustomed in his own 
home. 

This was of course very confusing, and it was because of 
this that in the reign of Edward VI. our Prayer-book was 
compiled; and it was called "The Book of Common 
Prayer," which means prayer for all. 

So now you know how it 16 that we got our Prayer-book, 
and it is very nice when we are in Church saying our 
prayers, to think that we are using the very words which all 
God's people have used since Jesus Christ came to be the 
Head of the Catholic Church. 

Before the coming of our Blessed Lord the Jews had 
forms of prayer — I mean by this, especial prayers which 
they used, and which God Himself gave them, and they 
used to sing in the temple those same beautiful psalms 
that we sing now, those psalms which for the most part 
were written by good King David. 

The Prayer-book you see teaches us how to behave when 
we come to the palace of the Great King, to God's own 
holy hoiise. We know beforehand what we are going to 
do, and we must all of us very quietly and reverently join in 
the beautiful services of our Church, and ask God to help us 
to pray to Him not only with our lips, but with our hearts 
and minds. 



Carlo's ^rafitr. 



" Carlo, dear Carlo, you'll have a grand supper to-night 
because it is Chmtmas time " 

The boy ^o spoke was not aa English boy and the 
words he nsed were not English words, but they are wiitteo 
in English here, so that you may all understand them. 
Guiseppe was a, yom^ ItaliaiD, he and his bcother Carlo 
lived in a little hut amongst die mountains in their owb 
beautiful country; they were oiphans^ they had never 




known i fathers or a mothers Io^e, and Carlo needed 
tendemes=i sorelj, for he was a cnpple , he used to be on 
his bed ail day long, looking out upon the hill<!, which 
rose up ^0 grand and majestic from the valle> beneith, 
and Guiseppe was so good to him^ — he was father and 
mother and nurse, all in one to his little brother. He 
used to model those pretty little figures and images which 
jiou see carried about ftie London streets, and he used to go 
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to the nearest village, which was five miles ofi^ and sell his 
wares, and come back so proud and happy with something 
nice for Carlo in his pocket. 

it was an unusually severe winter, the cold was intense, 
the snow lay deep upon the ground, and Carlo trembled as 
Guiseppe promisied him that good supper because it was 
Christmas tide. 

" Oh, Guiseppe, Guiseppe, don't go out to-day, you'll be 
lost in the snow." Guiseppe lauglied merrily, " Foolish 
boy," he said, "as if I could not take care of myself, a-s if I had 
not walked" to the village in just as bad weather as this, many 
and many a time, and God will bring me home to you now." 

" And I'll say my prayers, and ask God to keep you safe, 
Guiseppe, for what should I ever do without you ? " 

The day wore on ; night came, and Carlo said his prayers 
and strained his poor weary ejres into the fast gathering dark- 
ness to catch a glimpse of his brother ; then when all hope 
went out of his heart he cried himself to sleep ; and he was 
awakened in the morning by the sound of heavy feset, as 
though men were bearing a burden of some kind up the 
Ettibe garden path. 

3t hid his face in his hands and said " Jesus, Goodi 
Jeaaotl who came at Chrirtmas time to suffer for us, help 
watt toi bear this sorrow that is coming to me." 

Not sorrow Carlo, but joy is coming to you now ; your 
prayers have been answered, Guiseppe is safe. 

A feeble vofce speaks, trembling footsteps are upon the 
tiirea&old, and tfee two men, who had carried the boy home 
becaiase he was so cold and stifL dashed their hands across 
AeiF eyes, as throa^ the open doorway they saw the happy 
meeting. 

** Oh. Carlo, Carioj I thought I diould never come home 
again, and 1 put the flag into the snow so that if any one 
passed along the mountain side they might see it, and I 
thought you wore saying your prayers Carlo, and then I went 
to sleepyand knewthat God would keep me safe, and here I 
am at home again, and herefs your supper, waiting for you." 

** If 3 breakfast time now," answered Carlo, laughing, 
" but we'll have the good things for breakfast, and we'll 
thank God for hearing my prayer, and bringing you to me 
out of the snow." 
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OR, THE 

[IFESTATION OF CHRIST TO THE GENTILES. 

:This is a very joyful feast, dear children ; it conies just 
'twelve days after Christmas day, and it is called, as you see, 
tte Epiphiany, or Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 

- Now, I will tell you why the Church has always celebrated 
tills day with especial rejoicing. First of all, let us find out 
irfaat Epiphany or Manifestation means : it means s/icncingy 
or making known. On this day Jesus was'^//<>7i7/ or made 
known to the Gentiles. And do you know who the Gentiles 
were ? They were all the peoi)le in the world who were 
not Jews. We are Gentiles — or rather, we should have 
been called so, if we had lived in those days. 

Jesus, you know, was to come to the Jews, and He was 
made known to them first. The shepherds who heard the 
■angels' song were Jews ; to them the glad tidings of great 
joy were told first ; but the old Prophets had prophesied 
that Jesus would come to the Gentiles also. He was to 
«ive the whole world — not just one little corner of it. We 
' lead in the first lessons for the Festival of the Epiphany 
what the Prophets said, and the rest of the services teach 
-us how wonderfully their words came to i)ass. 

The Collect tells us how God made known the coming 
<^ the Saviour to the Gentiles. It was by the leading of a 
star. In the gospel we find the beautiful story. I will tell 
it you in a few short words. 

There were some wise men living in the far away east, a 
long way from Judsea, and they spent their time looking at 
the stars, trying to find out new stars, just as great astro- 
nomers do now-a-days, and one night they saw a bright 
light in the heavens, a star more beautiful and glorious than 
any they had ever seen before, and God put it into their 
hearts to know that it meant some ver>' great and wonder- 
ful thing. Do you know what they did ? They left their 
homes and their country and followed the guidance of that 
star, and it went before them to Bethlehem, the little city 
where Jesus was bom, where He was lying in the manger ; 
I suppose they could hardly believe that the Saviour of 
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the world could be found' in such a place, so they 
went to King Herod and asked him where He was 
who was bom King of the Jews. Herod could not tell 
them, so they wended their way to where the star was 
standing still, over the stable where the Holy Child lay ; 
and then, when they saw Him, they took out the treasures 
they had brought from their distant home and offered to 
Him whom they worshipped as their King — gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. Now, each of these gifts had a special 
meaning: the gold showed that He was a King, incense 
that He was God, and myrrh that He was to suffer. 

My dear little children, these wise men journeyed a very 
long way so that they might see Jesus, and old writers tell 
us a very beautiful story; it is that the star which went 
before them took the form of a cro^s, and the cross, you 
know, means suffering. Well, God sends this star to lead us 
to that place where Jesus is; sometimes He makes our lives — 
your life and my life — ^very bright and very pleasant, and we 
must be very grateful and thank Him for all His goodness ; 
and sometimes He sends us trouble. He leads us over hard 
and difficult places, like those wise men of old had to 
journey over, but never mind ; for although the star of hope 
shone over the manger, the cross of suffering was there too, 
and God manifests Himself and makes Himself known to 
our hearts in His own way. 

Holy men of old have said that there were three different 
Manifestations of the Incarnate God. This one to the "wise 
men. The other we read about in the second morning lesson,, 
when Jesus again showed His obedience, and He who had 
done no sin went out to be baptized by St. John the Baptist 
in the wilderness with the baptism of repentance, and then 
as He was coming out of tl;ie water the heavens opened, 
and the Holy Ghost descended upon Him in the form of a 
dove, and a voice from heaven said : " This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased;" Jesus was therefore 
Manifested or shown to be the second person in the ever 
blessed Trinity. And then the third Manifestation, when 
Jesus showed forth His power by turning the water into 
wine at the marriage feast of Cana of Galilee, of which the 
Gospel tells us on the second Sunday after the Epiphany. 
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J^rom the Swedish, 

Oh, my Saviour, iivte hast bidden 

Little ones to come to Thee, 
Blaming those that would have chidden 

Wken they strove to reach Thy -knee. 
Thee, a child. Thy human Mother 

Carried to Thy Father's shrine, 
Be to every child a brother, 

Let each tread Thy steps divine. 

O'er me, in baptizing waters. 

Signed Thy cross was — Give me grace 
With Thy happy sons and daughters. 

Evermore to have a place — 
Keep my mind. Lord, iirm and stable. 

Let me to Thy word attend. 
So, beside Thy Holy Table, 

I one day may blissful bend. 

One day, through a world of danger, 

Well I know, my path will be, 
But a pilgrim and a stranger. 

Holy Ghost ! still keep Thou me. 
To each parent, inend, and brother. 

Let me be a joy, an aid. 
Till in Heaven we meet each other, 

All in robes of light arrayed. 
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Matter's pttle S^kkt; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 



Chapter I. 

The August sun shining in its strength, the fields all ripe 
with golden com, the song of the reapers echoing behind 
the distant hills, the sweet notes of the warbling birds 
joining in the strange, low, somewhat monotonous chant — 
these are the sights and sounds upon which I would have 
you look for a very few minutes, and, as you look, praise 
God for His goodness towards the children of men. 

Surely harvest thoughts are very sweet thoughts, and yet 
with them there comes something of sadness, something as 
it were of a warning, loving, gentle voice speaking to us of 
another harvest, and of reapers who at their Master's bidding 
shall gather the wheat into the heavenly barn. 

On that bright August da,y of which we are speaking, the 
cornfields in the little village of Marston were alive with 
reapers and gleaners. Joy seemed to be the prevailing 
element of the scene, joy and thankfulness for a harvest so 
abundant, that the fears which had weighed upon men's 
hearts in the early summer had given place to a great hope, 
and made them look forward to the coming winter with no 
shadow falling upon it from afar, no terrible foreboding of 
a scarcity of provisions, or of consequent sickness in their 
humble homes. God in his mercy had visited the earth 
and blessed it, and made it very plenteous. No marvel, 
therefore, that all was so bright and joyous, that there was 
something that sounded like a note of thankfulness in the 
reapers' song. 

Then through it all came a little plaintive wail, as though 
of a child in pain. No one heard it, no one heeded it ; it 
seemed as though no sight nor sound of sorrow could come 
to the Marston folk on this last day of harvest. 

In a narrow lane running between two large fields a 
woman walked or rather dragged herself along; a little 
boy of some three or four years old trudged at her side, 
and a girl, a poor little puny baby girl, was in her arms. It 
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was from that baby girl that the little cry had come, which 
no one but the mother and the little brother heard, but 
which, doubt it not, found its way from earth to heaven, to 
the Throne of the all pitying God, of the Father of the 
Fatherless. 

At a first glance you would have called the woman a 
tramp ; her clothes were ragged, her shoes so old that they 
would hardly keep upon her poor weary feet, her battered 
bonnet bent low upon her brow, as though she would fain 
keep the light of the August sun from her eyes. 

Look again,i however, and you will see that she is no 
ordinary tramp, ragged and miserable though she is ; her 
face is scrupulously clean, and the golden hair that is only 
half hidden beneath the old bonnet is brushed smoothly to 
her head ; the poor pinched features bear evident traces of 
mingled suffering and want, and yet there is upon them a 
a stamp of refinement ; the hard defiant expression that is 
upon the well-cut mouth now, does not seem as though it 
had been there always, and as she bends over the wailing 
little one, there is a look of tenderness in the grey eyes, 
that would have melted the hearts of some of the good 
mothers in the harvest fields, if they could but have seen it. 

" WTiat is it, my treasure ? tell mammy what ails it." 

For all answer the baby thrust the comer of mammy's 
old shawl into her mouth and the little cry deepened into a 
lusty yell. * 

"She's hungry," remarked the chubby boy, who was 
holding on to his mother's skirts, " and l*se hungry too, I 
wants something to eat." 

** Be quiet, can't you, Walter, you are not ill Hke your 
sister is, and it's no use for you to ask for what you know I 
can't give you." 

All the softness had gone out of the woman's eyes now, 
and as she pushed the little fellow from her, his face 
puckered up dismally, and he began to sob as though his 
childish heart would break. All that his mother did was to 
pull away her skirts from his grasp, and bend over his baby 
sister and speak loving tender words to her. 

Walter lagged behind ; " I wish I was sick," he muttered 
sulkily, " sick like baby is, and then she wovQdn't beat me 
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nor scold zae, bat take me in her anQS ahd sing to me like 
she do to her;" and the poo? little man sobbed all the 
loader, as the yearning for somebody to love him, somebody 
to speak kind words to him, came into his childish heart 

"Hullo, youngster, what's the row?" A big boy, of 
sofaie ten or twelve years old, stood before our small hero. 

"I'se hungry," said Walter, gazing greedily upon a harvest 
cake which the other held in his hand. 

" Be you ? Then take this and eat it." And off flew 
the lad, and vaulting across a' hedge was soon laughing 
merrily amongst his companions in the harvest field. 

Walter took a great bite out of the cake ; an astonishing 
;bite for so small a person ; half of it seemed gone when he 
withdrew it from his mouth, and he gaaed upon the re- 
mainder with a comical, half rueful, half wistful expression 
in his bright brown eyes ; then he held it behind him, and ran 
.after his mother. " Mammy, mammy," he cried, "here's some- 
thing for you and baby, and. something as was gived me." 

The woman took the food from the child',* hand— 

" YouVe had some yourself, Walter, I see;^ 

The little fellow coloured crimson, " I have mammy, I'se 
^orry, indeed I is, but I was so hungry, and I didn't think I 
had took such a big bit." 

There came a look upon the woman's face then which 
the child could not imderstand, a look such as he had never 
seen bent upon him before, and which sent a strange feeling 
of joy into his poor little heart. ." Walter,' you are a good 
imselfish boy,'^ she said, and then she stooped and kissed 
his cheek. , ; 

The b^o^vn eyes were lifted wonderingly to the pale, wan 
face — such an unwonted exhibition of affection, pleasant 
though it was, puzzled Walter terribly, — "I ain't bad, 
mother," he said, " I ain't sick like baby is." 

She looked at him more gently still, with something of a 
dim perception of the wrong she was always doing him, 
coming into her mind, but the baby began to cry more 
lustily than ever, at the sight of Ae cake which her mother 
held in her hand, and all she said was, "Come along, Walter, 
catch hold of my dress," and the little fellow with a beaming 
face did as he was bid. On they walked through the sweet 
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country woods, and across some fields where the com had 
akeady been gathered in, and at last they came to a breezy 
heath, where the purple heather grew in wild luxuriance, 
and where sweet brier roses shed their fragrance upon the 
summer air. 

There was an old tumble-down hut there standing all by 
itself amongst the lovely flowers. It seemed strangely out 
of place there, so mournful and desolate-looking amongst 
the beautiful works of God, and yet that poor woman hailed 
the sight of it with thankfulness; it would be a place to 
sleep in, anyhow, better than the soft grass under a hedge, 
which had been her bed for the last three nights, and where 
the heavy dew, falling in its refreshing showers, had given 
her little Katie a very bad cold. 

"It does not matter for you and me, Walter," she said, 
"we can sleep anywhere, but baby must be taken care of." 
And Walter had humbly acquiesced; he was, as we have said, 
scarcely four years old, and he had been learning the lesson 
of giving up to his little sister, ever since the day she was bom. 

His feet were very sore, and his limbs ached, but he 
would not complain ; he was ashamed of himself for having 
cried because he was hungry; he who was so well and strong 
whilst little Katie was always weak aud suffering — only 
when evening came and he lay at his little sister's side on 
the mud floor of the hut, he ventured lo say, " Mother, is 
it far now to granliy's house ? " 

" Yes, a good bit of a way, but we will wait until it's cool 
to-morrow, to go on ; we will get to Northport quite late in 
the evening, when it is dark." 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The wind was howling fiercely one winter's night, and 
the rain came pattering against the windows of the snug 
library of Warrenden House, where young Lionel Hughes 
sat with his dear old Aunt Betty, looking, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat cross and put out with the world in 
general. Tmth to tell, there was a dinner party going on 
below stairs, and Master Lionel, on these occasions^ used 
always to appear at dessert, and be made a great deal of,^ 
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for he was a bright, handsome little fellow, and to do him 
justice he was generally very good, and amenable to reason ; 
but on this winter's night he had a bad cold and sore throat, 
and it had been decreed by his mother that he should keep 
Aunt Betty company in the library, an arrangement which 
at any other time would have pleased him mightily, but on 
this particular evening he had set his heart upon going with 
his sisters into the dining room ; and so he fidgetted and 
grumbled and would not be quiet, first sitting up at the 
table, then jumping down and running to the door, which 
he had been told he must not open, and trying to catch 
distant sounds of life and merriment down stairs. 

All this time dear old Aunt Betty, with her sweet face 
and her grey hair drawn so neatly beneath her snowy cap, 
sat just smiling ever so little, and knitting and knitting 
away at some stockings she wanted to give to one of the 
little village children next day. 

Aunt Betty very seldom scolded, she seemed to remember 
how keenly she had felt the disappointments that had come 
into her own life when she was a little girl, and the children 
at Warrenden always said that she understood everything, 
,even to their disappointment when they had been naughty 
at their lessons, and were not allowed any jam at their tea. 

She did not find fault with Lionel now \vhen he ran about 
the room ; she only asked him if he would not get out the 
ivory letters and give her a word to guess, she was so long- 
ing to have one. 

So Lionel sat down very quietly, and his bright little face 
was all over smiles as he handed her the letters he had 
picked out so carefully. 

Aunt Betty puzzled over them for a long time — longer, 
perhaps, than she need have done — and then she spelt them 
out — P — A — ^T — R — O — N. ''Yes, it is a very good word, 
Lionel ; what made you think of it ? ' 

"I had it in my lesson to-day, Aunt Betty; it said that 
St. George was our Patron Saint, and I want to know, please, 
what that means f I asked Lily and she could not tell me." 

" You know what a saint means dear, don't you ? " 

" Yes ; a holy person." 

"Quite right; a person who lives in the fear of God, and 
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who, out of the love he has for God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, is always trying to do what 
is right. The holy apostles, you know, all have the word 
saint before their names ; we find them thus written in the 
kalendar of our prayer book : then the martyrs who gave up 
their lives for Christ's sake, and all the people from the 
foundation of the world who have been, as I told you, 
trying to be good out of love for God, are amongst the 
saints ; there are saints in Heaven and saints on earth, and 
we think of them every day when we say the creed, and 
express our belief in the communion of saints. A patron 
really means some great person who has other people under 
his protection. It became the custom in very early times 
for each nation to choose one of the holy saints of old, and 
place itself under his protection. England chose St. George, 
Scotland St. Andrew, Ireland St. Patrick, and Wales St 
David, and these saints were called patron saints. Each town 
and each parish almost in Christendom have their patron 
saints, and there are a great many stories told about them.*' 

"Do tell me some of them," said lionel, who had an 
insatiable thirst for stories. 

Aunt Betty smiled. 

•* It would take a great many evenings if I were to begin 
to try and tell you about the lives of the saints of old, and 
you know, my dear boy, I am going home at the end of the 
week ; but I think, perhaps, I might tell you all I know oj 
our own patron saints — I mean those of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. You must remember whilst I am talking 
to you that some of the wonderful stories which are told 
of these holy men, and which have come down t6 us from 
age to age, are not quite true ; only one thing we are quite 
sure of, and that is of their goodness, and we know that . 
they were allowed to do a great many astonishing things, 
and they did them in the power of the Cross, and so, although 
some of the stories may be doubtful, there is the same moral 
conveyed in each (a moral means a lesson, Lionel), and 
that is, that all people who love God truly, and who pray 
to Him with all their hearts, need not fear anything, for God 
and His holy angels will be always near them to help them 
and keep them safe from harm." 
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2. Bom a King on Bethlehem plain, 
Gold I bring to crown Him again, 

King for ever, 
Ceasing never 
Over us all to reigik 

O Star, &C. 

Helchior. 

3. FRANKimaiNSE to offer have I 
Incense aiWtks a Deity nigh : 

Pray* and praising 
All AMI raising, 
'WdMlup Bim God on high. 
O Star, &c. 

Balthazar. 

4. Myrrh is mine ; its bitter perfume 

. Breathes a life of gathering gloom :- 

Sorrowing, si^ing^ 

Bleeding, dying, 
. Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 
O Star, &a 



We all of us love the little sociable twittering bird, i 
comes to us as a bit of home, as a part and parcel of our 
selves. It is always our friend, the sharer of our breakfas 
very often ; when it comes hopping up to the window ant 




looks in upon us with those bnght twmkhng little eyes 
which none of us can resist We read a great many times 
of the robm s kmdly natures and their endearing habits. 
Once upon a time two little male birds were imprisoned ir 
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the same cage ; they did not all like each others society 
and fought and pecked at each other in a very troublesome 
and persistent fashion, at last one day one of the poor little 
feilows broke his leg, and from that time the other was his 
devoted nurse, tending him and feeding him just as though 
he had been one of his own young ones, and when the 
cripple got well, and was able to hop about again, his 
friend did not cease to be kind to him, never again did the 
two birds quarrel and peck at each other as they had done 
in the olden days. 

Well, this is one story about the robin red breast, a great 
many more could be told, but there is not room for them 
here ; one reason there is though, that ought to make us 
love our little winter friends almost more than all the other 
birds of our acquafhtence. 

There is a legend told which is so beautiful that we like 
to think it is true, and for more than eighteen hundred 
years it has been accepted by the Greek Church. We are 
told that when our blessed Lord lived in St. Joseph's home 
at Nazareth he loved a litde robin ; one of themused to 
come to His door, and feed out of His own sacred hand ; 
the robins in those days were little dusky birds without a 
bit of red about them, and then on the first Good Friday 
one of them spread his wings, and flew above the Cross 
where Jesus hung dying for our sins. With its little bill the 
robin tried to take some of the thorns out the sacred brow, 
for you must remember that the crown of thorns was still 
on the Saviour's head, and the sharp points pierced His 
flesh, and caused the blood to stream down His face. 
Some of the precious blood fell upon the little bird's breast, 
and the Lord of Glory said that because of that loving 
deed -done by the robin, all robins through all the great 
hereafter should have red breasts. And the story goes on 
to till' us how the sweet little bird watched on by the Cross 
to the end, and how it followed the mourning women and 
the disciples to the garden grave, and its little piping note 
was heard on the morning of the first Easter Day, and rang 
forth again on the Mount of Olives when Jesus went up in 
the cloud to His Father's Throne. 
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Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answers 
to the following Questions; Answers to be sent to the Editor, 
caie of Mr. Hodges, 24, King William Street, Strand, before 
the 20th of January. 

1. Point out some respects in which Joseph was a tjrpe of 

our Blessed Lord ? 

2. What is the first type of the Blessed Sacrament of which ' 

we read in the Old Testament ? 

3. How did Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, rebel against 

Moses and Aaron ? 

4. Write the Stoiy of Gideon ? 

5. How was David a type of Our Blessed Lord ? 

6. Give some account of the building of the Temple ? 

7. In what words does St. John the Evangelist tell us that 

Jesus the. Incarnate God had been from the beginning 
of the World? 

8. How was it that Jesus was bom m Bethlehem, his 

Blessed Virgin Mother and St Josq)h Kving as they 
did at Nazareth ? 

9. Where do we find the prophecy that Hfe was to be bomr 

there? 

10. Of what was circumcision the type ? 

11. What ha|^)ened on that day which we call the Feast of 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin ? 

12. How many JSpifhanus does the Church coramemorate,^ 
and tell the occasion of each manifestation ? 



Wb all of U9 want books all the year round, do we not ? but especially- 
at Christinas-time, when the holicUijs come and tJie days are wet, ^nd 
we don't aiwavs know what to do^ then, I think, we want an «xtra minib«r 
of books of all. kinds, big and little, gprave and «as^ and 60 X ain ^0191: 
to give you the list of a few that I thmk you wiS Bke; 

First comes "For Old Sake's SaJcc " (Masters), by the author of our jold 

fnend StompSH-^for, of cooae, weali know Stumps ; tS any of you do not, 

get her at once, bjr all meana, ancl 71m will find a most ohanning lilde 

girl added to your circle of acquaiataaces* For " Old Sadcc^s Sue '' is 

evidently written for somewhat older children, but no one can help 

' lildiig it, and we hatdly know wl^ to love most, dainty Bttle Queen 

Bee, or bmve, unselfish, self-sacrificing Dicky ; bodi are perfect ii^ thelr 

way. Then we have another sicry by the author of Stumps, a little 

book with three or four very pretty pictures in it, called "Not a bit like 

Mother, " (HayeB.) And here there is a charming little girl, and if we may 

venture to say so, a still more charming pug dog, and o\]cc Vi\.tl<& traders 

aumotHsdl to be de^ghted with both. 




hike's ukenkss. 



'little Matty was a very good little maiden ; obedient to 
hM father and mother, and gentle to her brothers and 
siilersi(of whom, by the way, she had about half>a-dozen), 
cial they all of them loved Matty, they all of them agreed 
she was " the best of the bunch," for she never got cross or 
\Mtt out as the others did, she always had a smile and aki&d 
vntA for everyone. 

llatn^ had a pet, a very strange pet, tiot a dog, or a cat, 
or a nwbit, or a bird, or a dormouse, as some young folks 
hwve ; but what do fou l^iiik? — the matt comical old wooden 
man you ever sarw; soraetUn^g tahreen a soldier and a 
sailor, which had been given Tier whcti she was a veiy tiny 
f'iiild indeed, and which had been her cherished ocHnpanion 
UiTongh measles and vhooping cough, and scatlA fever, and 
oiier ailments to wUdi small people are «d[)ject. 

Everyone laughed at Matty about her wooden man, but 
slie bore it all bravely, and only used to complain to Mike 
(this was the doll's name) in private, about all she suffered 
OQ his account 

The little girl was very fond of drawing; she used to sit 
Uyt hours, with a peadl in her hand, and produce all kinds 
of strange and grotesque figures upon her slate, and pictures 
of ** Mike" were of daily recurrence ; she knew every line of 
tlie very dirty wooden face by heart. Her father and mother 
used to smile and to say, that perhaps some day or another 
Matty would do some real fine drawings, like the gentie- 
nian who used to coMe ^lown «» «ilai to the quiet countty 
village in the mmnus^ s&d sit upon the Mfle vear their cot- 
tiige, and paait such wonderful cows, and Ireei^ and hills. 

One nMKXiing (it ^tbs liie day the inspector ^adhools was 
^oing to examine the diildren), Mike iras iaowhere to be 
found ; high and low poor Matty seanAed for him, azid at 
last a SQHle, on the £iLoe of her eldest bMidier, told her that 
mischief of some kind or aaodi0r was w; then the tnith came 
out. John, who was someMm ^^ a vully, had cut off Che 
poor old doll's head, just, as ki expsessed it, '^ for a bit df 
fun," 

Matty sobbed as though her heart would break, and al- 
thouijjh, I must confess she did say one or two cross angry 
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words, she tiied to look as cheerful as she could, and started 
oflf with the others to school, walking just a little bit apart,: 
and holdiijg oiie of Mike's legs lovingly in her hand. The 
children w&te to be examined in arithmetic that momiftg,. 
and when Matty's skije went up with the others, I am sorry 
to say, only one or tvto figures were to be seen ther^, aU 
the rest of Ihe ^Jmlcc was takeil up by a very unmistatkeable 
likeness of the much injuted Mikc^ The poor little maiden 
colouped crimson, as Ihe »aw the inspector's eyes fixed upow 
hei' slate ; she kn/^ she had not been a good child ; she 
knew she had tiot been thinking of what she was about, and 
some one l^d come and taketi her slate away before she 
could rub out the traces of her inattention. 

There Wai a whispered eofaversatibn between the inspettor 
and the ihtstlress, and then Matty Blake's name was called 
out, and tht child stood before them ashamed and tremblings 
Was it a diedm, that just aftelr the first minute they did not 
scold heir? Wa$ it a dream that "the tall grand gentleman'* 
asked her, in a kind voice, whose likeness it was that i\i^ 
had been drawing :?---«,nd when Matty sobbed out^ **It's> 
Mike,, sir, as is broke/' you will perceive that she did not 
lay the blame upoo: anyone else, as some little girls \rould 
have done, and the inspector, looking at the little sorrowful 
face, saw somdiow or athother that Matty was, in great 
trouble. * . ! 

"You ought to have tried to do your sums," he said, and; 
the child only hung her head, whilst the tears rolled down her 
cheeks ; and then she went back to her seat, feeling very 
wretched and miserable ; . there was only one little bit of 
comfort in it all ; she had tried to be kind to John, she had 
tried to remember the lesson her teacher at the Sunday 
School had taught her only the Sunday before ; it was the 
lesson of charity and love to others. " I'll bear the blame 
myself," she said, "but I won't say a word of how John 
pulled Mike to pieces, and broke him so that he can never 
be mcinded any more." 

The ft6x:t day, . Matty's mother was sent for to the schpg^ 
house^-^-aJ|d what i3k>.j!ou think it was for? Itwas toa^k:l?,er. 
if she would let her little. .girl go up to the great city,. qjt; 
London and he t^^t; drawing at a schooL th^e^ ^V\^^ 
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inspector said such talent as hers should not be thrown 
away 

Of course the good woman was very proud and pleased, 
although she could not bear the thought of parting with her 
darling, and she told the governess and the inspector how 
^ood she was at home, and entered fully into the story of 
poor Mike's untimely end. At last it was all settled, and a 
month after that day when the child was so miserable, she 
was safely housed in one of the great London squares, and 
deep down in her little loving heart was the wish some day 
or another to help her father and mother and brothers and 
sisters by drawing so well that she might be able to sell 
her pictures. 

Matty is still but a little girl, still at school, doing her 
work diligently, and trying to do her duty to God and her 
neighbours, and when she goes home for the holidays, they 
all make a great fuss over the little maiden, John above all. 
In the boys* bed room there hangs a queer littie picture of 
Mike ; he had asked Mattie to draw it for him, because he 
said it would help him to remember what a bad boy he had 
been once. Some day or another you may hear of our 
friend Mattie again; some day, perhaps, she may be amongst 
the number of those who go up and receive a prize from the 
hands of our sweet Prinpess of Wales ; anyhow, we know 
she will do her best to be a good child, in that state of life 
to which it shall please God to call her. 



dUx'^ "gxiih S^mUt; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 



Chapter IL 

Six years before the time of which we are writing, there 
was not in all the sea-side village of Northerton such a bright 
pretty girl as Kate Earnly. She was the only child of her 
mother, and she was a widow ; and Kate broke that loving 
heart by her wilfulness and obstinacy. 

There came to Northerton a young man, by name James 
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Harris, no one knew who he was; he called himself a 
gentleman and he wore very flash breast pins and rings, and 
poor silly Kate was dazzled by all the seeming grandeur, 
and won over by his smooth words ; and [in spite of all 
remonstrances and entreaties she went away from her home 
one August morning, and then she wrote a long loving 
penitent letter to her mother saying that she was married, 
and living in London, that James was going to make a lady 
of her, and that as soon as they were quite settled she must 
come up to London and judge for herself how happy she 
was. 

A month passed away, and the letters which had come so 
frequently at first, almost ceased; a year — and the widow had 
lost all trace of her wilful child. Perhaps it was in mercy 
that it was so; a part of His infinite love, who does all things 
well, that time.passed over the poor, prematurely old woman's 
head, and hid from her the bitter knowledge that James 
Harris had left his wife and his little children to starve in a 
London attic 

" I know I shall see my girl again," she would say to her 
neighbours ; " God is good. He will not keep her from me ; 
she will come back to me some day, I know she will" 

This was the burden of thfe poor thing's song, spoken 
always with the unwavering faith and trust of a little child. 

" I know I shall see her again ;" she said it for the last 
time one August evening, six years after the day when slowly, 
but all the more surely, her heart began to break ; she was 
sitting at the door of her little cottage, looking out towards 
the road by which Kate must come from London. 

" Beautiful weather, aint it ? " said an old fisherman as he 
passed along, "they say as how we shall have a splendid 
harvest." 

"She loved harvest time," ans^vered the poor soul dreamily. 
" I think I can see her now as I have seen hier so often, coming 
home to me through the cornfields, singing one of her pretty 
songs." 

The fisherman rubbed his blue jacket sleeve across his 
eyes, and thanked God that his own little lass at hoipe 
was the most gende, loving, obedient maiden that ever 
stepped. 
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: Theai camt a woman along; the roaxiv and she seeing the 
jridoVs h^»«l drftpping forwards in what seemed a very 
uneotnfoi^table ^^tiQtt, went up to heraiad said tenderly: 
^ Miis> 'Sajmlyi let me put youi pillows a bit straight for ycui." 

A $mile of almost iHHtearthLy beauty was upoo) the sorrow- 
&1 fece. . "Tha«fc jpoui Itindikr, my dear, but I'm Tcry com 
fortabie h«?e ;l it's jii?vest timeiyott know^and I shall see my 
ginl again.' • , . \ . i 

Theyw^ift tte hstwowte abe evcispofcej another hour 
and the d!iad<Of«^s «iif tiae setting sun fell upon' the bed in the 
little cottage, where a weary worn-out body lay in its last 
long sleep ; but th/e reaiper had <cojme in h»w that day and 
taken th^ sQiiiJi iQdji^ la^d whese the:;wisai^ 316 at resit 

A few mo»e da^ya: ai>^ tbey laid her in: the guavE,: where 
hQr kusbai3^' hsid bsesu laid! lon^ years before,. a2id kindly 
neigbboiars fbjlowi^d Iftsr to* h«r last long hom<9, aoad dropped 
tears and floj^jpsl upaa hen coffin; fibr Aey had learned to 
love the. gentle woman, who they said had died of a broken 
heart, and many of them breathed a prayer, that, at the last 
^jeat Darv^Eity she mighd! i see he^ ciiMd agiun. 
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JW day^iB'Mje^*^* .wpc»t sh^d; itokitidljf pitying light 
upoj^ t^ie, ei^«rtih'«; tlf^ $tftTft oawe out c»« by onc,.iialX). the 
soft p^e l)e^u^. ^f the $w»^er-tSi ni^t, tdie^ rfeafier's song 
ha4, cqa^(J ;, 9^x1. hiadigonje! k&o^ fnswii th^r lajboiirs*. to the 
rest Giod ^iv^ u^^aJ^wJiew, e^ch) da^,witfc olL iter.jmiUrcies, 
and, itS) jpyi% ^4 ^(3 §9^^9«^ bias. ' coiaiie to m end, u 13d in 
the dress of g^jpailw^ portj^r walked bridkly along the high 
roadjtoiwards- a. pottle; next door to tSbat ©lieiia which 
Wi,<io¥r ; E^fnl^y had liv§d, Iw^ was whastdirig-a^jttetxy tune, 
no thought of care or of sorrow was in his mind, he was 
hurrying bpw^ a^ fasti ,ap be could to *his supper. p suddenly 
he sa^ a woman*. hfA(iing a child in-./bcr arm«> whilst a little 
boy stpo^ by h^v 9i((fc,.aii til6 (toorofehisown honaet 

" Tramps ! " he muttered, " there's a lot of them afeout 
about j,iM,paw» ]j w^j^dejJ whfltt:they wants hereof' . 

/jjfiypu pi.?as^K* said a. tiiembling voicte^i'^^'ciffi.you tell 
m^* if Mrs. i^ftinAey ^ nUtDved. Mm, hecei Ic have been 
trying the door, and find it is locked." 
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The answer came in a somewhat subdued tone, "We 
buried her the day before yesterday." 

" Buried her ! dead ! tell me what she died of? " 

Walter looked round anxiously, to see who it was that 
was speaking, he did not recognise his mother's voice in all 
its untold, unutterable agony. 

The young porter could not see the woman's face, and 
was too young to note the tone of utter despair in which she 
5poke. " We are 'most strangers in tiiese parts," he said 
" we only comed here a year-a-gone, when the new line was 
opened, and we did'nt know her very well, she wam't one 
to make friends very soon, and she hardly ever spoke ; they 
do say as how she died of a broken heart, that she never 
lifted up her head again, after her daughter runned away to 
be married, six year agone.'* 

There was a great deep sigh, almost a sob, and Kate 
Harris bent forward eagerly, and said, " Go on, lad, tell m^ 
all there is to telL" 

Thus encouraged, the young fellow went on : " She died 
last Thursday week, quite sudden-like ; she was sitting in 
her chair looking for her girl to come home to her, saying 
she was sure to come home at harvest time, and then she 
fell back in her chair, and she never spoke no more." 

There was deep silence then, and in the moonlight the 
lad caught sight of the woman's face. 

" You'll find a night's lodging in the big bam," he said, 
" if you wants one," and he took a ishilling out of his pocket, 
and held it out to her awkwardly and tiimdly, and then he 
ran away into his own cottage, X^ the supper his loving 
mother had prepared for him ; and I think his supper must 
have tasted sweeter than usual on that August night because 
of that deed 6f love which he had done to those poor weary 
tramps. 

Next morning there was a wreath of com lowers seen on 
Widow Eamley^s newly made grave, none knew, none per- 
haps cared where it came from, only the lad who had denied 
himself a holiday on the following Saturday, because he had 
spent the money which v^zs to take him to the nearest 
market town, upon that sad-lookiQg woman and her little 
ones. Hazard a guess, that somehow ox ai!uc^«et>ibiiiXi>:!bc^ 
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Wreath would not have been there, had his shilHng still been 
in his pocket; that is to say, if the mother and her children 
had not appeared in Northerton. 

" We will go back to t;he place we came from," the poor 
woman said to her boy, and the littie fellow answered " Yes 
mother, we'll take baby there." 

{To be coniimted,) 



By the Editor. 



THE SENTENCES. 
Chapter HI. 

The Church, I mean the building in which we worship 
God, and where His holy Sacraments are administered, 
ought to be as beautiful as we can make it You know we 
like to make our rooms look as nice as we can ; we like the 
place in which we live to be bright and cheerful. We can- 
not bear dull, dingy houses ; we feel inclined to pit}- those 
who dwell in such places, do we not ? Well God's House, 
the Temple dedicated to His honour, surely ought to be 
grander and more lovely than any other building in the 
world. Once upon a time people had very mistaken notions 
about these things, but now all is changed, and men have 
learned that they must show their love for God by honour- 
ing His own House; the place where He specially dwells. 

Now I daresay some people will tell you that it i^ just 
the same thing whether we say our prayers in an ugly 
Church or a beautiful one, the prayers must be the same in 
both places ; the Sacraments cannot be less holy in one than 
in the other. This is quite true ; but, dear children, if we 
expected som6 one we loved very much, or some very grand 
person to see us, should we not take them into the best 
room we could? should we not make great preparations 

* Three of these chapters have already appeared in * My Sunday 
Friend,' but the editor's connection with that magazine having ceased, 
it is necessary to reproduce them here so that the set may be complete 
in tins yesa's number of * Little Ones at Home. ' 
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for their visit? Well, God comes to us in Church — Jesus, 
our crucified Lord, is present on His holy Altar throne, and 
this is why we try to give the best of everything to His own 
holy House. 

The first page in our Prayer-Books contains what are 
called the Sentences ; and these Sentences are eleven short 
verses taken out of the Bible, and they are every one of 
them about repentance, or sorrow for sin. Only one of 
them is ordered to be read — any one of them the dergyman 
likes to choose. You know the first one, do you not? 
" When the wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness 
that he hath committed and doeth that which is lawfiil and 
right, he shall save his soul alive." Then there are the 
words of the Prodigal Son, about whom you must have read 
in the holy Gospel ; when he has repented, and is sorry for 
his sin, he says, "I will arise, and go to my Father, and will 
say unto him : Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son." 

I will not go through all the eleven sentences ; it is quite 
enough to tell you that each of them is about sorrow for sin, 
and they teach us that the first thing that must come into 
our hearts when we come to the House of God is the thought 
that we have sinned against Him, and that in His own 
Church we will ask Him to forgive us. 

THE EXHORTATION. 

Then comes what is called the Exhortatiofi (to exhort 

' means to intreat or to persuade). The Priest begins " Dearly 

beloved brethren,** and then he goes on to tell us how we 

always, and especially in Church, to confess our great sins 

and wickednesses. 

The people are all standing when these words are said, 
and then God's minister bids them come with him to the 
Throne of the Heavenly Grace, and everybody kneels down 
and says what is called the General Confession. 

A GENERAL CONFESSION. 

Chapter IV. 

And now we come to what is called *' A General Con* 
fession" — it is so called because the whole congregation 
kneel down and confess to Almighty God those ^^ \!^^^ 
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allxjf m oocamit every day of our. olives; We do not teli 
iHim of; our particular sins ; we only tell Him that we have 
^one (inr own way instead of His way ;- that we have done 
a great many things that we ought not to have done, and 
left undone a. great many things that we ought to have done. 
And we ask? Him to forgive us all these sins because of His 
great love, in giving His own dear Son, Jesus Christ, to die 
for -as. And at the end of the Confession, the Clergyman 
and the people say die word — Amen. 

- Now yon say this' little word very often, do you not> and 
I wondbf whether you know what it means ; you want God 
to grant you what you ask for ; you want Him to forgive you, 
and to make you good children? Well, the word Anoen 
simpty mean^ ** What I h^ve asked in t^is pmyer I do wish 
for, or as the Catechism tells us, it is just as if we said, 
« So be it,^ Off " So let it be.'' 

The Absolution. 

. Then we all kneel on our knees still, and the Priest 
speaks the words of Absolution. Absolution is to free 
ficom, and to forgive. And the Priest tells us in this Absolu- 
tion that God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ pardons 
and absolves all those who repent and believe in Him. He 
tells us also that He has given power to His Ministers or 
Priests to give this Absohition to tell the people that if they 
are sorry, they, are forgiven. 

Do you laxow when it was that Jesus gave this power to 
His Priests? It was on the evening of the first great 
Easter Day, that JHe stood in the midst of His Apostles, 
and breathed on them, and they received the Holy Ghost, 
5aad Jesus told them that if they forgave the sins of anyone 
thiey were forgiven, and if they refused to forgive them, they 
were not forgiven. The Apostles you know, after Our 
Blessed Lord went back again to Heaven, laid their hands, 
upon others -and gave them all the gifts an4 the power which 
Jesus had given to them, they ordained ot sent them to 
preach and to administer the Sacraments, and to do all that 
Jesus ihad sadd was to be done in His Church, and this 
laying (m of hands has gone on from the time of the 
Aiioai^srta thk time in whlich! we live, aoid our Bishops acid 
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Priests now are the successors of those Apostles chosen by- 
Jesus Himself, 

You understand, do you not, how it is that they haVe 
power to jfoigive us our sins ? It is because the power came 
straight from Jesus, and has been handed on to His Church, 
through all these hundreds 4Pd. hundreds of years. You 
must remember, my dear children, that I have told you that 
this Confession which we say in Church is called a General 
Confession, and that there are littie sins, aye, and great 
sins, too, which all of us commit every day, and which we 
must confess to Him one by one> as to a loving father, and 
ask Him to forgive . us for Jesus Christ's sake. We know 
that He will forgive us, if we are sorry, for we know that He 
left this great gift of pardon to the ministers of His Church 
before He ascended to His Father's throne. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

1 have already told you that we find in our Prayer Book 
that prayer which Jesus himself gave to His Disciples. You 
all of you know it, dear children ; you all of you every day 
of your lives say, " Our Father Which art in Heaven," and 
I wonder whether you think Whose words they are that you 
are using; the words of Jesus — it is a very solemn thought — 
it ought to make you all very quiet and very reverent when 
you are saying your " Our Father." In church we all say 
the prayer together, and do you know I think God must 
love to hear us say it, because His own dear Son left it as a 
gift to us. 

In olden days the Church Service used to begin with the 
Lord's Prayer, as this prayer is called, and in the Holy Com- 
munion Office now, we use the "Our Father," before all 
else — we sdy it too as you will see by-and-bye after the most 
solemn part of the service ; thus beginning and ending the 
greatest act of ail our Christian worship with the prayer of 
Jesus. . 

Rubrics. 

There is one thing I have forgotten to teH' you, and which 
perhaps you may be puzzled about. In some pray^ book§ 
you will see red letters, in some italics or smaH b\aic£ Wfi«r--^ 
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these are not prayers or psalms, they are rules, which tell 
you what to do during the service, and tell the clergyman 
what he is to do also ; these rules are called " Rubrics" from 
an old word which means red, because they used always to 
be printed in red letters. 



€lh; ox, Sid{'€ont{mBt 

CHAPTER I. 

There's not a child so young and weak, 

£ut has his little cross to take, 
His little work of love and praise. 

That he may do for Jesus' sake. 

" I can't do this sum, so there's no use in trying ; " and a 
large tear-drop fell upon the already dirty slate — *' Oh Evie, 
do help me ! " 

"No I cannot, Ella, you must do it yourself: besides, 
mademoiselle does not wish me to." 

" Oh, Evie, how can I take six from five ? It is impos- 
sible, even mademoiselle could not do that ; I expect she 
must have put it down wrong." 

The sentence was scarcely finished when the door opened, 
and the French governess entered. She was a tall hand- 
some woman with a look of care upon her brow which six 
years of wearisome teaching had not improved Her eyes 
were grey and piercing with a restless, unhappy expression. 
To-day particularly, as she entered the room, she appeared 
more than usually troubled, and a weary sigh, unnoticed by 
her pupils, escaped her. 

" Oh, mademoiselle !" exclaimed Ella, the instant the door 
was closed, " do tell me how you can possibly take six from 
five ? " 

" Be quiet, Ella, and do your sum at once. If you were 
not capable of working it, I should set you one easier; 
remember if that sum be not finished by one o'clock you do 
not walk with your papa." 

** Oh, mademoiselle ! *' 

" Not another word. Now Evie, I will hear you read. 
Fetch ' Cbq Mars.' " 
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Poor Ella ! That one sentence : " You do not walk with 
your papa unless the sum be finished by one o'clock : " 
conveyed more disappointment than mademoiselle was at 
all aware. To go out with her father was to the child one 
of the greatest treats she could imagine, far more so than 
a trip to the Crystal Palace, or to a flower-show. 

Mr. Montgomery was a barrister, a genial pleasant man, 
and exceedingly fond of his four children. He generally 
managed to take at least two of them out for a walk during 
the week, in spite of his work, which forbade him much 
leisure. During these walks, he would endeavour to draw 
out and expand their minds, sometimes by a story, which, 
simple as it always was, conveyed some knowledge to his 
listeners. His great desire was that his children should 
grow up in the fear of God. He knew that his wife (a 
delicate woman who seldom stirred from her couch and 
only saw her little ones now and then) was unable to teach 
them that most important of all studies. He had deter- 
mined that when they grew older they should attend the 
Bible classes held by the vicar of the parish; until then 
every Sunday evening he would read to them, encouraging 
them to question him about anything they wished to have 
explained. Very pleasant were those evenings, so different 
from the every-day work, that Ella felt after every class, 
she never could be naughty again. But when Monday 
came all the good thoughts seemed to have vanished and 
only hatred towards her lessons and dislike to her governess 
remained. 

But now I must return to my subject. The large hand of 
the schoolroom clock pointed to five minutes to one. Ella 
made a desperate effort to do her sum, then passed it to 
mademoiselle with a faint hope that it might be correct, 
having reversed the figures, and taken five from six. " Much 
more sensible," she murmured to herself. 

Mademoiselle looked with disgust upon the dirty tear- 
stained slate, and took out of her pocket the pencil that 
Ella knew so well, to perform its daily task. Squeak, 
squeak, it went, as one figure after another was scratched 
out, and a large W placed beside the sum. 

At the moment when the slate was once more beside 
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<5ie child, tiie cl6ck struck one, and Evie rose to put away 
lier books. A qn5ck observer would have noted the air o( 
pride with whidi -She glanced at her younger sister on 
passing Ella to the bookshelf. Did she not know that day 
after day she was praised, whilst Ella was in disgrace? And 
when mademoiselle told her to say tiiat her sister was kept 
in to finish her sum, she bowed and wMiout one look of 
pfty for the poor little culprit left the room. As soon as the 
d^ooT was shut, Ella laid her head on ber bands and burst 
into angry tears. But something that her father had said on 
the last Sunday evening, came into her mind. The were 
die words : " Remember, dear children, that ^whatever little 
trials are sent to you, you must try to bear them bravely. 
Db not be angry but patient." The sobs were checked, she 
heard her fathers voice asking where she was, then the front 
door banged, and the longed-for pleasure was beyond her 
reach. She bowed her head and placing her hands together 
murmured a short prayer that God would help her to be 
patient. Mademoiselle looked up at that moment, and was 
arrested by the little face. Her eyes were closed, while a 
tear found its way down the fair young cheek, and the 
clasped hands told the governess that her charge was 
learning to bring ber troubles to One who is always ready to 
h^ir. 

tn a few minutes more the sum was finished with made- 
moiselle's help; aiid both governess and child were thankful 
to'efecape from the morning's work. Ella seated herself on 
the window-seat to watch the passers-by. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Lead kindly Ijght ; amid the encircliii^-glodii^ 
Lead Thou me on. 

Lead Thou me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am Ikr from home, 

Lead Thou me on ! 
Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene — one step enough for me. 

Mademoiselle repaired to her room, as usual after the 
morning lessons. Having locked the door, i^ walked up 
and down as if to relieve her feeling^. By and bye she 
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moved towards her table and, opening a drawer, took fix>m 
it a small box, which contained the photograph of a little 
boy; she gazed lovingly for some time upon the picture, 
murmnxing, " my darling, my darling, where are you ? " 

But her tiioughts were interrupted by Ella, who called her 
back to the Msoolroom, and hastily locking the box, she 
returned to the child, who jumped down from her high 
perch, to draw mademcHselie to the window. 

" Look, there is papa, and a stev^er with him ; do you 
see ? He has light hair, and how dun he is ! Fofaaps he 
does not get enough to eat ; oh, ve^ he p talkmg to £vie ; 
what can he be saymg? Now I can hear his voicei** 

A fJEBUt cry from &e governess starded the child in the 
midst of her comments, and tuhiing round, Ella saw her 
holdiag the window-ledge as if ki fear of falling. Her fiu:e 
was ashy pale, but her eyes were fixed on the stranger with 
an expression of fear and distrust 

"Oh, mademoisdflei* <aied Ela, "what is the matter? 
You're not going to die, I will call papa." And she ran to 
the door. But the governess caught her by the arm. " Stop 
child, stop, I am only a jkde faint, you foe I have had to 
stay in longer this morning, because of ycmr sum. So in- 
stead of calling Mr. Montgomery tell him tbat I do not feel 
well enongii to come to lunch, and would tike to be alone 
till lessoa time this afternoon." 

" But can't I get you anything ? Sooic wine ? You^look 
so in, and, oh, mademoiselley I am soxiy t was so caneless 
over tny sum. 

And the child threw her arms roimd the governess' neck 
m a sudden fit of afifectioo^ such as we oftoi fed towards 
one anotha^ when we Aaiibt whether a Cdkmr creature is 
dead to all feeling as we pM^pbied. Then Ella ran away 
to put herself tidy lor dina^Mlwr lather always liked her 
to k)ok aice. Vdy oftes die wouH appear with a dirty 
face, and wlisn altr«4iop was called to i^ would say with a 
sad iittile Toice, " I always forget my &ce requires washing 
as mSL as my handa^ 

{Tble canfinued,) 
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Cj^f pnstirfatbn oi Christ in: iljt Cjemple, 

COMMONLY CALLED 

THE PURIFICATION OF S. MARY THE VIRGIN. 



When the Holy Child Jesus was six weeks old, His 
blessed Mother, and S. Joseph took Him to the city of 
Jerusalem,, there to present Him to God in the Temple, and 
to offer the sacrifice which all Jewish women, who had a 
little son, were required to offer — a pair of turtle doves, and 
two young pigeons. 

Of course 5iere was no need that Jesus should have been 
presented to God, for you know that he was God, but He 
allowed Himself to be taken to the Temple, just as every 
other little Jewish boy was obliged by the law of the Jews 
to be taken there. 

He did this to teach us the great lesson of obedience, for 
you know it is the lesson of obedience that is the lesson of 
our whole lives. 

It was disobedience that sent Adam and Eve out of 
Paradise ; it was disobedience that was the first sin, and so 
by the obedience of all His most holy life, Jesus took away 
the curse which had been brought upon us by the sin of 
Adam and Eve. 

I dare say, as the Blessed Virgin, carrying the Holy Child 
in her arms, with S. Joseph by her side, walked through the 
streets of Jerusalem on that winter's day, no one noticed 
them, no one knew that the Saviour whom they had prayed 
for for so long, was in the holy city now, going to His 
Father's earthly house. But there were two people in the 
Court of the Temple, one an old priest, named Simeon, and 
a good old widow named Anna, and God made them feel 
in their hearts who it was who was^coming into the Temple 
that day. And Simeon took the Saviour into his arms and 
blessed God, who had sent Him into the world before he 
died, and he said that beautiful hymn of praise which you 
hear sung at evensong, " Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant 
depart in peace.'' And the aged Anna, too, sang the praises 
of Jesus, and went out into the streets of Jerusalem, and 
told the people how the Saviour of the World had come, 
a little helpless babe, into the Temple that day. 
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" jytsitty must stamd in tlie com^ till she is. quite quiet 
and gbod, and ready to do what Mother tells her." 

Sad words rather to be the very first heard by a laughing 
little boy, as he hurried in from school, anxious to show the 
dusters; of ripe niits that peeped out of all his pockets^ and 
bulged them out into all sorts of qu^er shapes, and to tell 
Moidicr and Httle Matty all the fun he had had in getting 
thanoi. And a. sad sight too, was it to see little Matty in the 
comer, her sweet small face usually so bright and siniiing 
buried in her pinafore and turned to the wall, and nothing 
but hei soft jMretty golden hair visiW^ above her little white 
shoulders, which were shaking with sobs, and I fear me, just 
at first with naughty wilful temper. 

Mother's face too was sad, as mother's and father^s faces 
always are when their little children are naughty, and they 
have to be stern and punish them, which, tho' the children 
can hardly believe it, is quite as hard, if not harder to them, 
than th« being punished is to the little ones themselves. 

But Matty is neva: long naughty, and she has soon sobbed 
outy " Mother^ I'm quite good," and mother has taken her 
on her. knee and is smoothing down the pretty soft hair, 
and wiping the big tearful blue eyes with her own<:lean cool 
handkercHe^ and watching to see the rosy trembling lips 
come back to their usual pretty smiles, while school-boy 
brother Jack empties his pockets before her, and tells of his 
jumps and his scrambles to get the clusters of greenish 
btdwD nijts, and shows too, sundry jagged tares in his jacket 
where the branches and brambles have caught hold of it, 
and wfeidi mother's clever fingers will have to mend before 
it will be fit for school to-morrow morning. 

And as Jack tells and Mother and Matty listen, the short 
aubtunm afternoon closes in out of dooji3 and the ruddy fire 
light within shines forth and makes the room all bright, and 
cosy and homelike. 

' Preoendy a slow step is heard on the 9teakn sxid the tapp^ 
of a stick, and Mother says, ^^ Jack, dear, is Granny's cor^^er 
ail ri^? bring her chair a bit further forward.^" And Jack 
thinks to himself, as he puts Granny Vfoot-stool as he krM>ws 
she likes it, and sees: t|iat her book and knitting are^botli 
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ready on her table, " How funny, that there should be two 
comerSy Matt/s when ahe was naughty, and. Granny's all 
comfortable here by the fire." 

But Jack did not think about things more than other little 
boys, aiid he soon had to go up to the nursery tea, where 
there was plenty of fun and talk, to say nothing of plenty of 
bread and batter, good thick hunches, such as a liungry little 
school-boy needed. Then came the learning his lessons jfbr 
next day, which was not so {feasant, but liad to be done, 
and which Jack, who: was an honest Httle lad, did with all 
his might, as hie. knew that workj if it is to be good work, 
wants our beit efforts spent on it. He also knew that if he 
had not got all his lessons put away in their right places, in 
his brain shelves and drawers, the half hour in the drawing- 
room with Father and Mother, and Granny was not half as 
pleasant as when he had done his very best by everything. 
Matty was just saying good night, and was a very smiling 
good little Matty, and when she was gone Jack bustled up 
to his father and thumped down the first volume of *♦ Tom 
, Brown's School. Days," which Father was reading to him, 
and which ^ui^ed him to look over his newspaper at Jack, 
and say, "All light, old boy, we will set to work with *Tom' 
directly I have finished this article." 

So Jack set about making himself as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and had well nigh succeeded, when Motheris. voice 
broke in from the tea-table, " Leave a. comer fof me to work 
in, Jack," 

" Well I never 1 " exclaimed Jack, sitting bolt upright on 
the rug, *^ there it is again." 

" What is there again?" asked kind old Granny, smiling 
down on the boy, " Why the comer. Granny to be sure ? " 
" Comer ! what comer Jack? '' asked the old lady. 

" Why, look here Granny," went on Jack, *^ When I came 
in this afternoon, the first thing I heard was of Matty, 
naughty in 'the comer;- then, next thing, Mother told me 
to see tJiat /your comer' was all right and comfortable for you 
— ^theie were two comers. Then I went upstairs, and there 
were Matty and the other little ones, hard at work playing 
Tuss in the comer J There was another; and now down 
here is Mather asking to have ' her comer ' to work in I I^ 
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not it odd, four comers and all different ; punishment, play, 
rest a^d work, not one alike, or wanted for the same thing !" 

Granny sat quiet for a minute looking smilingly into the 
fire. At last she said, stroking the little boy's curly head 
with her wrinkled old hand, '* Jack my boy, can you have 
patience with a bit of old woman's talk, it won't take long?" 

Jack looked up at her, and said, " I think from yoiu: face 
Granny, that it is to be * a 3ram ' and I like your yams, 
when I bring the wool, and you spin it up tight ; only I 
can't think how you will get one qut of " a comer." 

** Well Jack," began the old lady, " most of us start in life 
with the idea that we are in some way or other somebody 
great, and that we have a great world of our own to live in, 
and one of the lessons we have to leam (and it is a hard 
one to most of us to leam), that we are only little ignorant 
children, with first a little comer to live in, each one has a 
different comer, but not one of the comers is alike, or 
wanted for the same thing. The first little comer we have to 
fill in the world, is that warm loving one, the comer in 
Mother's heart, which, because it is such a warm loving one, 
makes her glad when little baby has been by baptism granted 
a place (I hardly like to use the word corner about such a 
great solemn thing as this is) in Christ's Mystical Body, the 
Chiu*ch j made a member of Christ and a child of God ; 
granted a place in the kingdom of God's grace, together 
with all the great saints and holy men. Then in this little 
place or comer granted to it the child grows on, and finds 
it very bright and pleasant, full of the sunshine of happiness, 
bidding it play and be merry. But play is not always good 
for children, so in each child's comer there is placed some 
work for it to do, just the kind of work that it is best and 
wisest for him to do. But the little child, aye, and the 
grown-up and old child too, often think that they know 
better than the All-wise-Giver of the comer and the work, 
and because they like the play best, leave the work alone ; 
and then because they are doing wrong, th^ bright sun- 
shine of happiness goes away, and the comer becomes 
dark and dull, and the wayward naughty child cross 
and unhappy. Then his Great Father lays the kind 
hand of chastisement on His naughty child, bidding him 
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to stand still awhile in his corner and be sorry for his fault, 
just like Mother bid Matty this afternoon. When the child 
is sorry, comes forgiveness, and his comer ceases to be sad 
and dark, and if he takes up the work he finds ready to his 
hand and does it with right good will, there is the sunshine 
of happiness all abound him again, and he finds his comer 
just as bright ^ mother does hers, when she sits by you and 
father in her comer, and works. But bye-and-bye the comer 
has another use. A message comes to the child and bids 
him stay still there, maybe it is sickness that brings the 
message, and it says, you have played and worked a bit, now 
it is time for something else, you must leam to be quiet, to lie 
still, aye, even to bear pain if God's will is such; and whatever 
it is, it is sent to mb away the dross on the silver image of 
our King which each Christian bears, and which gets blurred 
and tarnished by his work and pky, so that when the King 
comes, he may see a faint reflection of himself, poor and 
little and marred indeed, but still a reflection of him, "who was 
made perfect through sufl*ering." And to the old child, 
perhaps, the message says, * you have worked and played 
long enough, and perhaps have suffered enough, now you 
are to sit still and be quiet ; " you think you would rather 
work and do something for God and your fellow creatures, 
but the kind hand is laid on you, and the message says, 
" No, you have done enough, now sit still and leam to be 
quiet and patient, to bear having nothing to do. Rest comes 
in the evening, so be still and think over the day that is past, 
and all that you have leamt in the comer given to you. 
And look forward too ; lift up your eyes from the mists of 
the coming evening, and watch for the breaking of the bright 
morrow, when, instead of his small comer here, each Chris- 
tian child shall have room and t^ spare in the fair wide 
courts of his Father's glorious home above. 

" There Jack, ray yam is spun out. It has been a grave 
quiet-coloured one this evening, but grave quiet colours are 
best sometimes, and grave quiet thoughts are best too for 
us now and then; they help. and rest us. I have finished 
just in time; for there is Father folding his paper and all 
ready to read, so; creep into your listening comer, while 
Mother .works in hers, and I rest in mine.'* ' 
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BY THE EDITOR. 



CHAPTER II. 

By the time Aunt Betty had finished telling Lionel the 
meaning of the word patron, and ttying to make him under- 
stand what a Patron Saint meant, two pretty little fair girls, 
with their hands full of almonds and raisins, and biscuits, 
and all kinds of sweets, appeared at the library door. They 
had been down to dessert, and were now on their way to 
bed. 

" H«re, Lionel, these are all for you," said Hilda, the 
elder of the twins, laying the spoils upon the table, " iuid oh, 
how comfortable you do l6ok, to be sure. I am sure Grace 
and I would much rather have been up here with Aunt 
Betty, than sitting so prim and quiet with the Old ladies and 
gentlemen in the great dining room." " I should just think 
you would," answered Lionel, "and Aunt Betty is going to 
tell me die most beautiful stories all to iriyself, you are not 
to hear a word of them." *' Hush, Lionel, dear," and Aunt 
Betty laid her hand upon the boy's shoulder, and looked 
lovingly into his face, " hush, Lionel, the lesson that the 
Siints teach us is a lesson of unselfishness; do yOtj think 
you are trying now to follow in their footsteps ?** Lionel 
hung his head, and the colour rushed into his fisu:e ; there 
was a moment's pause, and then he looked up bravely and 
said, " Please, Aunt Betty, don't begin the stories to-night, 
but let us all come to you to-morrow evening before the late 
dintLer." Aunt Betty smiled, and agreed that it would be a 
capital plan, and the next evening at six o'clock the three 
little people sat .in the cozy library, and listened with ail 
their ears to the story of the Pafton Saint of Eiigiand. 

S. George the Martyr. 

George ! the name sounds very English indeed to us, and 
yet S. George, our own Patroh Saint, the Champion of 
England, was not an En^shman at ail^ but is supposed to 
have belonged to the far away bounty bf Caj^adocia^ in 
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Asia Minor, where he was bom, some time in the third 

qentuiy.^ 

His parents were noble Christian people, and his father is 
said to have suffered martyrdom for the sake of Christ; 
Very early ixi the fourth century Diocletian, the Roinan 
emperor began a violent persecution of the Christians, atul 
a decree,, prdering all who confessed the faith of Jesus to be 
brought; to juflgweiit, was posted up, upon the walls of the 
city of Nicomedia. A brave iman, not fearing the terrible 
consequences. but burning onjj with zeal to God, tore down 
the decieei because it blasphemed the name of the Saviour 
in whom he trusted. 

And this man died for his bold deed. Eusebius, the 
Church histpnani tells us that he preserved his mind calm 
and serene until the moment when his. spirit fled. It is 
suppose that t^ brave martyr w^s S. George, and indeed 
th^ is almost}, aU we. know concerning him; but surely this 
is enougk^^he whom we have chosen as our champion died 
bec^se tie loved Jesus better than his life — a bright examplie- 
to all of us i^! shrink from pain and suffering, and who 
give up so little for the Master Who died upon the Cross^ 
fori^s, • . 

I can s^e that you are very much disappointed at my 
tellijfg ypn tiiat. this is all that can really be told concerning 
S. George. "Why, what about the dr^on?*^ you are 
saying to yourselves, "Who ever heard of S. George without 
the (kagon; i^ho .eyer saw a picture of him without the 
monster by iii Slide? •' And you are quite right. To us 
Ei^lish, people it is utterly impossible to think of S.. George 
without th^ dragon, and, so. I will tell you the legend about 
him, and you must remember the meaning of the word legend^ 
it means^ a, chronicle or a story that c^ncit be vouched for, 
of tjie trutji ot which we are not quite sure. 

This legend p£ & George, tells us that he came to Libya,. 
to a city called ^ilene, where he found the inhabitants: in 
great, trouble,, oit account of a dreadful monster, which lived- 
in a pon4» ^und which could ^not be killed or taken. 

This terrible creature used to eat up all the sheep and 
g^ats, and spr^ poison wjUe^rev^r he went 

To, tjry and appease his aiigec, and to kee^ bJxcL^HJ^i.^v'^'^ 
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people of the city used to oflfer him two sheep every day, 
and at last there were no more sheep left, and the inhabitants 
of Silene were obliged to cast their little children to the 
dreadful dragon. They used to draw lots as to which of the 
boys and girls should be sacrificed to the monster. The lot 
one day fell on the Princess, the King's daughter. 

It was in vain that the poor father offered all his gold and 
silver, even the half of his kingdom to redeem his child from 
this cruel death — ^the people would not listen to him, they 
would only give him leave to keep the Princess with him for 
one week, and if he did not give her up then, they threatened 
to bum the Palace. 

So the poor little' maiden was dressed in her royal robes, 
and she knelt at her father's feet, and asked his blessing, 
and said she was willing to die for the people. 

The great gates of the city were shut, and the Princess 
went out to her death quite alone. She had never been 
taught that there was a God, she had never learned to pray 
in the name of Jesus, and yet she must have been a good 
unselfish maiden to be ready to suffer so cheerfully for others; 
and God sent her help in her hourof need. 

Slowly she walked onwards to the fearful pond, and a 
soldier passed her on a noble steed, and asked her why she 
wept; she told him her story, and he bade her take comfort, 
and he promised to destroy the dragon in the name of 
Jesus Christ 

At this moment the monster appeared and S. George, 
calling on the Redeemer of the World to help him, with his 
spear transfixed the dragon to the earth, and bade the 
Princess pass her girdle round it, and not have any fear lest 
it should harm her. ' ^ 

Then S. George and the maiden walked into the city 
together, whilst the dragon crawled after them like a dog, 
and the people, terrified at the sight, fled away. 

But S. George called them back, and told them what had 
happened, and spoke to them of God and of Jesus; and the 
King and twenty thousand of his people were baptised, and 
S. George cut off the head of the monster. 

This is the legend of S. George and the Dragon, and all 
untrue though it may be, it teaches us a very good lesson. 
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The dragon is an emblem of the sin which kill our souls, 
and just as when S. George named the Holy Name, the 
fierce beast fled away from him, so when we have the name 
of Jesus, and ask Him to help us, the devil goes away from 
us, and the sins which beset us are conquered by the power 
of the Cross. 

"I like- that story," said Lionel, "I should like to be S. 
George, and fight and kill the big dragon." 

" We all of us have dragons to kill every day, Lionel, 
dear,** answered Aunt Betty, "the dragon of sin; and every 
day we can gain a victory just as Saint George did. Do you 
understand how?" 

" By praying to Jesus," said the twins, in a low voice, and 
when later on in the evening Aunt Betty saw Lionel trying 
to teach his little sisters some new game, and they in their 
turn, gave him a book of theirs, he longed to possess, she 
felt that the lesson of their Patron Saint had not been told 
them in vain. 



^ittlje Clings. 

CHAPTER V. 

While Dr. Cliflford went to the drawing-room to tell the 
sad news to his mother-in-law, Hilda found^ her way to the 
dusky schoolroom, and had a good cry. If was not for her 
aunt's illness that she cried, for she knew very little of her ; 
but she was a loving-hearted little girl, and she had been 
looking forward so much to the evening, when mamma's 
smile and kiss would repay her for her difficulties during the 
day. 

And presently in caJne Ralph, and when Hilda had sobbed 
out her little tale of trouble to him, he too looked grave, and 
said mamma must come home soon. 

Glad enough was poor little Hilda that night to forget 
her griefs in sleep. But before she closed her eyes, she softly 
whispered " O God, please make Aunt Randolph well, and 
bring my darUng mo&er back very soon> for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. 
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Aunt Randolph did not die> though for several days she 
was in great danger, and Mrs. Clifford said «he could not 
leave her for many weeks. And what did Hilda* do ? 

At €rst. she thought she coiild not rest for 3l dsiy without 
her mother, and many were the tears she shed when alon^ 
in her room at night, but she always tried to be cheerful 
duriiiig the day timer 

Dr. Clifford was out nearly all day, and in consequence, 
siaw very little of his family. But it was Hilda's loving care 
and thoughtfulness tiiat kept her grandmamma from feeling 
ioneiy ; many hours of play with Ralph, and pleasant rambles 
were given up for quiet strolls on the sunny walk with grand- 
mamma, or for reading to her in the drawing-room. . And 
she did it all very quietiy 5 very few would have guessed 
she was giving up anything, as she always looked happy ; 
and Ralph looked on and admired, and at last began also 
to think of doing little things for his grandmothel:^ and the 
old lady rewarded him by giving fewer lectures. 

Hilda was indeed putting her lesson into practice ; day by 
day she was striving " with her own temptations,'' and as 
she learnt the last verse, she felt a little the truth of the 
lines : — 

Still that Spirit slrbri^er groweth, 
In the hearts that hold it fast. 

Little self denials. Littk daily trials. Here Hilda did 

battle most bravely* • She was but a little child, and fond of 

having her own way, and it was not easy always to give up 

her wishes. But she was learning to do so in little things. 

And after all it is in little things that our strength is proved. 
♦ * « * ♦ » 

One line October evening, five weeks later, Hilda had the 
reward she most wanted — for mamma came home. Aunt 
Randolph was nearly well now, alid her husband was going 
to take her away for change of air. What joy it was to 
loving little Hilda again to stand by her mother, and listen 
to her speaking, and then when grandmamma praised her 
for her thoughtfieil]ie8& and attention, she felt her cheeks 
burning, an4 looking at Ralph who was sitting behind her, 
«he exclaimed, ^^ Ol 'but grandmamma^ Ra^ieinindedme 
of many things." 
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Bat p«-hap6 the happiest minute that Hilda had that 
happy evening was when Mrs. Clifford came td ^e h^ 
before she went to b^d. ** Good night, darling," she «aid, 
^'God bless you« and help you to please Him more and 
more. You hiKyt biegun, my own little Hilda/' 

{Concluded,) 



■ m l. 



%a ft €Pjtr 0n its ^Eptism* 

Onward, littie new-bom Christian, 
Onward f wards the Heavenly goal, 

Thou art bath'd in holy waters, 
Cleansed is thy sin-stained soul. 

Thou wert bom of Adam's offspring. 
Tainted thus with Adam's curse. 

Now a Heaverily Fli^her claims thee 
"For His Church to tend and nurse. 

Thou must strive to love and fear Him; 

Strive to keep the narrow way; 
Though the pilgrimage be dreary, 

Faint not thou, through life's long day. 

Art thou now a Christian soldier. 
Sworn to fight Christ's battles here ? 

Be, then, valiant in the conflict, 
For thy King is ever near. 

Onward then, and ever onward, 
Till thy task be nobly done ; 

Onward till the foe be vanquish'd, 
And the Crown of Glory won. 



E.L. 



#mr IS^ti^t ^ikrarjr CaMf* 



Miss C. A. Jones gives us a very pretty picture book, ** StoriesS about 
the Wonderful Kingdom, and some of its Soldiers and Senrants." 
(Masters. ) It is meant to teach little children something about Church 
History. And there are stories of bravery, and suffering, and martyrdom, 
irhich, we think, will please both boys and girls alike, and teach them, 
too, a great deal that they ought to. know. 
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From the same pen we have "Poor Milly; A Tale of London Life." 
(ttayes.) This also is for somewhat older children, who,- we hope, will 
likie Trot and her faithful dog Nip aa much as we do Carrots, (Macmillan.) 
A strange name, and, perhaps, you might at a first glance turn aside 
from Carrots and thhik it was intend^ to give someTiints. on kitchen 
gardening ; but, fortunately, it has a second title, ''Just a Little Boy," 
and so we take it up and read of the funniest, dearest little boy we ever 
met; and the reason the book is called Carrots is, that he had bright red 
hair. Every little boy and girl too should get this very charming book. 

"Simple Hymns for Little Children." (Hodges.) This is a very 
nice little hymn %ook, one which ought to be wid3y circulated, both in 
Sunday schools and in the family circle. 

** Laurie," by Helena Brett (Hayes) is a very pretty story of the patient 
suffering of a little boy, who taught others by his good example to learn 
to give up their own way ; we advise all our young readers to get the 
book and read it for themselves. 



Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answers 
to the following Questions; Answers to be sent to the Editor, 
care of Mr. Hodges, 24, King William Street, Strand, before 
the 20th of February. 

1. What was the first heresy of which we hear in the early Church ? 

2. How many persecutions of the Christians were there ? 

3. When was the last and fiercest persecution ? 

4. Name some of the Martyrs of the last persecution. 

5. Write the Story of S. Alban. 

6. Write the Story of S. Agnes. 

7. Who was the First Christian Emperor ? 

8. Write the history of the conversion of Constantine. 

9. How many Councils of the Church are coJisidered (Ecumenical ? 

10. What does CEcumenical mean ? ; ' 

11. At what places were these Councils held ? 

12. Who was Arius ? 



The Prizes for the last Answers to Questions have been awarded ta 
Fanny James, Haylands, Ryde; and Eva Holton, Church House, 
Bournemouth. 




THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MS..RX 



66. 

^\lt ^nnnvitmiwn ai ^tt ^Iwaet^ ©irgin Piarg. 

This year on PaUn Sunday we celebrate one of the greatest 
Festivals of the Church, the Festival of the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. On the first day of the most Holy 
Week, just as it were at the beginning of all the suffering, we 
hear the jo)rful news of the coming of the Saviour of the 
world. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago there lived in the 
city of Nazareth a young girl, who belonged to the house of 
King David and whose name was Mary. 

She was very good and very piu-e. One day when she 
was saying her prayers the angel Gabriel stood at her side, 
and told her the most wonderful news that had ever been 
told by angel lips to sinful man — told her that God had 
chosen her, the meek and humble maiden, to be the mother 
of the Saviour of the world — the mother of God — for Jesus, 
you know, was the Son of , God. He was to have no father 
upon earth, but the blessed Virgin Mary was to be His 
mother : to the lowly maiden living at Nazareth was to come 
the greatest haaour that had ever come to SLnyoD&m ait the 
world heiorci . . 

When kneeling in her humble hQCw.Tshe heard the words 
of the aiigel Gabriel, of course she wa».ijiPBry frightened, but 
she did not" doubt; she believed^. and "bowed ha: head and 
said, "Be it imto. me according to" Thy word." And this 
us the lesson that the Festival of the Ajinundatbn teaches 
us ; it bids ua bft humble, and pure, and true^iisst Mary the 
imotherof JjMvrWSis.' 
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Hear thy Children, gentle Jaw, .. y 

WKJ^ we breathe oiu* evening prayer*^ 

Save iKr:j&om all harm and danger, , 
Takfi ns 'neath thy sheltering care. • 

Save tis from the wiies of Satan 

'Mid the lone and sleepless night — 

Sweetly may bright guardian angels 
Xeep tw 'neath their watchful sight. 
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Gentle Jesius, look in pity 
. From thy great white mroiie above, 
All night long thy heart is wakeful, 
In thy. Sacn^mept of Iby ^. 

Shades of even fast are falling, 

Day.isfswting.ittto gtocun;; 
When Jftie sh^cbibf fl^th fall. round ua 

Lead thine exiled children home. •. 
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Chapter III. 

,So Walter and hiSririother ajid h^s littk sister went .back 
to the old but on tl^e heathy n^ar M^rston, where the purple 
heather and the lovely flowery grew in all their brightness, 
and.5«yhere the songs of the birds spunxi^d in sweet gentle 
cadence as they sang their glad sQng?,. and the leafy' trees 
of the neighbouring wood — but there was no joyii^; the 
poor woman's heart on that August day, nothing was there 
but bitter sdf-reproach ;. aijd the young -porter's wordSi kept 
ringing. in her .ei^^s, and burning: theinselyes upon her brain 
in letters of fire. " They do sg.y as .how she died of a bJfQken 
heart, that she never lifted, up her hei^d iag^ip, after her 
daughter runhed away to be married, .^ years a^Qne /' " Six 
long ye.ar3 of misery— and T,caus,ed the.na ; oh ) Qod forgive 
me for my great §in," and poor K^te Harris, kn^^^liiag pn the 
mud floor, ojf the hut, prayed thie.fir$t prayer tjiat had passed 
her lip§ fox niany ,a long day. 

It was evening, and the sun was setting, and the shadows 
d^epenittg^ and she had. tak^n off h^r. ragged shawl, and 
laid Walter and his little sifter on it th-a comer, and as ,she 
asked God 'Jto help h^r in her'agppy, she was startled by 
hearing th^ soujtid.of Walter's voice, .and tur^fiing rp^nd. she 
saw the .boy's bright .^yes fixed upo;^ iher. with.'a Mfp^jid^rvng 
look. in. thepn. 
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" What did you say, child;" she asked in a somewhat 
peevish voice." 

" Please, mammy, I wants to speak to you." 

" Speak on, boy, and be quick about it. I thought you 
were fast asleep." 

" No, I'se wide awake, mammy. Baby was lying on my 
arm, and she hurt me j but I didn't mind, so long as she 
was comfable." 

" I'll take baby now, and you go to sleep." 

" But mother may I say it 1 " 

" Say what, child." 

"Please old Polly, as lived in the attic, said when we 
was naughty we was to ask God, as lives above the bright 
blue sky, to forgive us; have you been naughty, mother, I 
didn't tiiink you was naughty, but if you have been, God 
will forgive you." 

The poor broken-hearted woman did not answer, but she 
went up to the child, and laid her hand upon his curly head, 
and said, "Walter, will you promise always to obey me; 
never to do what I tell you not to do." 

" Yes, mother, I'll be good to baby always. I'll always 
give her the biggest half of everything, even if I'se hungry, 
I will." 

It was the little fellow's one idea of doing right, to be 
good to his baby sister — his mother had taught him in every- 
thing to give up to her, and the uppermost thought in the 
child's loving little heart was what he^could do to make 
the puny sickly infant smile that little wan smile of hers, 
which used to make " mother glad." 

Now as he stood up before her, with an earnest, unchild- 
like look upon his face, the poor woman drew him more 
closely to her, and said, " You'll remember what you have 
said to-night, Walter, won't you, in all the years that are 
to come." 

"Yes," answered Walter, a flush of pleasure rising to his 
little brown cheek, for as we have said before his mother 
rarely showed him any special mark of aflfection, and oh, 
how he longed to be petted and made much of, as baby was. 
He hardly understood what it was that he was promising to 
remember, but in the " years that were to come ** the menipry 
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of that evening in the old hut often came to his mind, the 
earnest entreating look upon his mother's face, the shadows 
of the setting sun falling in through the broken window 
upon the mud floor, the lowing of the cattle in the distant 
fields — all these would rise up before him, and above and 
beyond them all, came the remembrance of his own childish 
promise, " I'll be good to baby always." 

The morning rose upon those three wanderers, the sweet 
summer sun shone brightly, the song of the reapers sounded 
from afar, and the mother roused herself from the stupor of 
grief into which she had fallen, and bidding Walter take 
care of his little sister, walked across the fields to Marston, 
determined somehow or other to get work, so that she 
and her children should not starve. 

She passed an old farmhouse, a woman stood at the door 
a child, a little girl of some ten or eleven years' old, was 
telling her some story, and was crying bitterly involuntarily, 
Kate Harris stopped and looked at the poor little thing ; 
for it was easy to see that no outbreak of childish temper 
caused those tears, there was real true grief in the very 
sound of the piteous sobs. 

" Go home Jenny dear and look after the little ones," said 
the kind hearted farmer's wife and ni just look up one or 
two bits of black and get the master's dinner, and then I'll 
come round and see after you all a bit, and remember my 
child all her suffering is over, and you've be#n a good girl to 
her Jenny all through her long illness." 

The words went like a dagger to the heart Of the sorrow- 
ing woman who stood listening to the conversation. Jenny 
moved slowly off", smiling ever so little through her tears, 
and Mrs. Smith turned to the stranger and said — '^^ Her 
mother died this morning, poor little maid — she wrC^ my 
dairy woman and as hard working a soul as ever lived ; 
t'will be a long time before I shall be able to fill her place." 
"Oh, ma'am, will you take me. I'll work night and day to 
get food for my little ones." 

Mrs. Smith was a cautious woman by nature, but the look 
of agony upon Kate Harris' face went straight to her heart. 
''Where do you come from," she^said, ** and what dai) you 
do?" "' -"; 
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" I came from London three days ago, my husband left 
me, and I wanted to see my old mother again. I married 
against her will, and y'esterday I went to Nbrtherton and 
found they had buried her two days before. She died of ^ 
broken heart, and my children are in the old hut, upon the 
heath, and 1 have no food, and no inoney to buy any." 

Mrs. Smith was a woman of few words,, she" turned away 
for an in3tant and wiped her eyes with the comer of her 
ap^on, and then she said "I don't know what the master 
will say, but I'll try you for a week," " the master " c^me 
hon^e aaid scolded and "'the missus " only answered "tf 
you'd a seen her John, you'd have took her then and there 
m poor Mrs. Boyd's 'place, but IVe only took her for ti 
week on trial." 

At the end of the week John Smith and his wife agreed 
that they could not do better than keep Kate Harris on ; . s6 
she stayed from week to "week, from month to ftioiUh, frotti 
year, to year ; shfe did her work well, and she talked little^ Nb 
one ever heard as .much of her history as she told Mfs. 
Smith on that firsf day when in her despair she went Outtt) 
look for work and hardly any one ever saw the children/ for 
the heath was not naucn frequented, and the old hut was 
the only -habitatioA- there: Kate Harris went to the owner 
of the -property, arid- agreed to pay some very small rent for 
it, and- Walter ^useld^td cariy his little sister about whilst 
mothfer was at work,! pn.fSunimer days, and make dafey 
chains for her, and' sing 'to her, and tell her Stories ; and in 
the winter he used to sit with her over the fire and show" her 
the pictures in th^^fflreat Bible, "which was the only book 
Ka^ie THarri's owhecvit had been her mother's weddittg 
.present swit after her'to London, and she had brough rt 
away tied up in -an old' handkerchief, because she could tiot 
bear to part with it. . , 

,, The Uttle fellow wasr -very quick, and with a Very small 
amount of help froiri his mother he soon learned to tead ; 
and Lucy liked to lieru^on his lap and t6 listen to the won- 
derful stories of Josj^n^ and 'Moses, and tittle Samuel j and 
best of ^all she Hked to Ipbk at the picture of the HolJ^ Child 
in "the manger at Bethlehem, and to heaf isibout JesUs, the 
Saviour of the world. 
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For the poor little girl was a. sad sufferer; there had 
always been something wrong . about her spin^, and as she 
grew older she got worse; . she could only walk holding some- 
one's hand, and the pain was very hisjcj to bear sometimes, 
and Lucy was often very fractious, and Walter- sometimes 
found it very difficult not to beaiigry with her. He did not 
know how to pray, his mother let him learn to read out of 
the big Bible, but she never taught either of the children to 
say their prayers. The boy had some faint remembrance of 
something old Polly, who died in the London, attic, had 
made him say when he used to go and sit by her bedside, 
*' Our Father which art in Heaven," and she told him that 
God was his. father,, and tiiat He lived above the bright bli^e 
sky ; so sometimes when he was in great trouble about Lucy 
he used to join his hands and say those few words, "Our 
Father which art in Heaven," and he used to wonder whether 
God could hear him when He was sq far off. It was no use 
asking his mother any questions, it. always made her angry 
and sad, and he was generally told to hold his tongue. Kate 
Harris never went to church. Marston Church was three 
miles away from the hut, and the clergyman was an old man, 
and probably was hardly aware of the existence of the litttle 
femily on the heath. 

And so through the days an^ months and years Walter 
lived on, with hardly a thought in his heart but that of taking 
care of his little sister. 

{To be continued.) 



By the Editor. , 



THE VERSIGLES. 
Chapter V. . 
We qome now to those short verses which begin — : 
" O Lord^ open Thou our lips ; 
"And our mouth shall shew forth thy praise." 
These words are takeji from the Psalms, and the Jews 
used to sing them in the Temple, a long^ long tipae. befoi;^ 
the coming of the Saviour. 
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And the next sentences — 

" O God make speed to help us. 
" O Lord make haste to help us," 
are also taken from the Psalms, and were used in very 
early days in the services of the English Church. 

Then comes what you all know so well, and what is 
called in Latin the '^ Gloria Patri^' the English of which is 
" Glory be to the Father." 

We stand up to sing these words, which are a hymn of 
praise and a confession of our belief in the Most Holy 
Trinity. We give all glory to the Father and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, the Three Persons in one God, and 
then we say, " As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be," to show our belief that this Blessed Trinity has 
been from the beginning before all things, and that every- 
thing was made by the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and we bow our heads at the first part of the Gloria, 
to show honour to the Trinity. This hymn of praise is also 
called a doxology. 

" Praise ye the Lord," the Clergyman now says ; in the 
the first prayer books the people used to answer Alleluia 
from Easter to Trinity Sunday ; at other times there was 
no answer at all; but now we say "the Lord's name be 
praised," which really nieans Alleluia. 

The Venite. 

Now we begin to sing a Canticle, which means Hymn of 
Praise to God ; there are seven of these Canticles in the 
Prayer Book, and this is the first one. 

It is called Venite exulte?fius. The English of this is " O 
come let us sing unto the Lord." 

For hundreds of years this hymn of praise, which is^'one 
of the Psalms of David (the 95th), has been sung before 
the Psalms of the day ; in it we say how glad we are to 
come to God's House and sing His praises there, and then 
we say that we are His sheep,, we think of Jesus our Good 
Shepherd, and at the end we take a warning from the 
children of Israel, who disobeyed God for forty long years; 
we say that we must not harden our hearts, lest God should 
forbid us to enter into His rest. 
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The Psalms. 

Before the Prayer Book was compiled, the Psalms were 
so arranged as to be read through every week; now they 
are so divided that they are gone through in a month. There 
are certain Psalms appointed to be sung in the morning, 
and others in the evening, of every day ; and then on the 
great Feasts and Fasts of the Church, there are what are 
called " proper psalms," which means, Psalms taken out of 
the Psalter, as the whole book of Psalms is called, and 
appointed to be read on certain days. 

I will just tell you the days on which we sing these 
proper psalms : — Christmas Day, , Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, Whit-Sunday. We 
will speak about these special Psalms again when we come 
to the services for those days. The Jews used to sing the 
Psalms, and our Blessed Lord and His Apostles used to 
sing them also; and so these beautiful hymns have come 
down to us, and form a part of our Church Service. 

If you were to ask me, dear children, in what way the 
Psalms are sung, I should answer you by a very long and 
difficult word, I should say that they were sung antipho- 
nally, and that they have been thus sung ever since the 
earliest days of the Church's History. 

I am sure you do not know what antiphonally means, so 
I will tell you. 

It means that the verses are taken in turn, by each side 
of the choir. 

If you look at the choristers whilst the psalms are being 
sung, you will see thai all the men and littie boys are not 
singing together ; first one side sings and then the other ; 
they are singing, as I have told you, antiphonally. 

At the end of each psalm we sing " Glory be to the 
Father, &c.," to show our faith, as I have already told you, 
in the ever blessed Trinity. 

Perhaps you may have noticed that there are Psalms in 
your Bibles, and the words are not quite the same as the 
words in the Prayer Book. I will tell you why this is. 
The Bible we use now was translated, or put into English, 
in the year 1609, and the psalms that are in our Prayer 
Books were taken out of a Bible called the Great Bibk^ 
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which had been translated seventy years before. People 
h^d" g6t tlS6d to* singing the Psalms in the old way, and so 
it 't^' thought-better not to alter it. 

i: The First Lesson. 

'AH this time we haVe been standing singing God's praiises, 
now'We sit down veiy quietly to listen tb God's own words. 
Every* day, at Matins and at Evensong, two lessons or 
teachings from the Bible are appointed to be read, one 
from the Old Testament and another from the New Testa- 
merit ; the Old Testament is divided into three parts, the 
Law,- the Prophets, and the Psalms, and our Blessed Lord 
Hftnself bsed to* t^ad out of this Old Testament to the 
Jews^ in their synagogues-*r-that is, the places where they 
used to teach and ^c^ch. The lesson from the Old 
Testament is called the First Leison. 

The Te Dtuu, 

Now We cortie to another beautiful Caiiticle or hymn of 
praise, called the Te Dfeutn. Te'Deum Zaudapius, it begins 
iriLatin, which nieans **We Praise Thee O God." In it we 
praise God for all His goodness to us, and we say how all 
the Holy Church throughput the. world, all the Saints and 
Apostles, all the Martyts and the Angels, all in hea\ en and 
upon earth worship Hiffi, and confess the glory of the ever 
Blessed Trinity. And then we turn from praise to prayer, 
and we ask Him Who has redeemed us with H^is liiost 
precious blood to take us with His Saints into Everlasting 
Glpry ; we aSk Him, too,' to keep us free from sin because 
we't^st in Him. « 

'There i's astbiy told aboilt the Te Deum, which is such a 
pretty, one that I' must tell it you here, although we are not 
qiiite sure that it is tiue. 

There was once a very great Saint, named S. Augustine, 
who came from place called Hippo, in Africa ; iiow S. 
Augustine had not always been good, he Jiad once been a 
v^ry bad man ; he had a good mother called Monica, and 
she wa^ always praying with many tears that her son might 
turh from his wicked ways and love God. 
'' Her prayers were answered, Augustine went to Milan, 
In Italy, and was thete converted by a holy bishop, named 
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Ambrose, and the story tells us that so great was the joy of 
both the bishop and his convert when S. Augustine was 
baptized, that they, verse by verse, sang this glad Te Deum, 
which we sing now in Church every day in the year except 
during the holyseafion of Lent 

The Benedicite. . 

In Len^ and in Advent sometimes, we sing the Bene- 
didte : it is that hymn of praise which comes just after tlie 
Te Deum in your prayer books, and which begins " O all 
ye woxks of the Lord, bless ye the Lord : praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever." 

You have heard how in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the King of Babylon, three young men, named Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, were cast into a burning fiery 
furnace, because they refused to worship the golden image 
that Nebuchadnezzar had set up. But the raging flames 
had no power to hurt the servants of God. When the long 
went to see them, he saw that they were standing quite safe 
anudst the fire, and with them was One all pow^ul to save 
—"the form of the fourth," Nebuchadnezzar said to his 
couitiprs, f * is like the Son of God." 

Tben the king praised the God of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, and they sang a glad song of thaiiksgiving, and 
tlmt song is the Benedicite, which we sing in Leat, beginning 
itaoally on Septuagesima Sunday, and going cm with it until 
Baater. If you will follow the words of this beaotifiil 'hysiin, 
^tiSiich :is x:alled the " Song of the Three Chil&en," you ^wSll 
see Jthat lit. calls upon everyrthing ... ^laise andma^odfy ihe 
Laid, ijpcm.'the green fields and the Lj^arkling sea, i^n 
the:idews and the frosts and the snow, upon the beasts of 
the £eld and the fowls .that fly in the air ; upon all imen, 
vfaal the priests and upon those that are alive jmd those 
t)[|||:aare dead. And you know that the fast laf'hmt comes 

S\Ab Spririg tine of the year^ when afi:eriiill the coldof 
ntet- &e trees. jpiid flowers and firuits come iietoiblbom, amd 
"l|;*Fffgirted, • ItMangfe^teem to bless the Lord, and fsaise Him 
2mtwBiff!Sfy'TSBi%T ever. 

{To be coniinwed.) 




1 SfiOKEN HEART. — THE CRUCIFIXION. 
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31 broken P^art. 

A long time to bear pain is it not, dear children, and such 
pain as Jesus suffered when he hung for those three long 
hours upon the cruel cross ; hard for the thieves who deserved 
theif punishment ; hard for everyone, in fact, whether the 
torture was or was not merited. But do you know what it 
was that made the agony so great for our dear Lord to bear ? 
The crown of thorns, and the scourging and the mocking had 
been terrible enough, the cruel nails that pierced His sacred 
hands and feet were worse still, but this was not the worst ; 
this He in all His patience and His gentleness and His love 
could have borne without one cry or one murmur ; but His 
heart was breaking upon the sacred tree, breaking because 
of our sins, because God dying for us upon the cross could 
look far on, even to the end of the history of the world, and 
see that although He had given up His most precious life 
fpr our sakes, we. His children whom He had redeemed, 
would go on sinning without a thought of Him, go on in our 
own wilfi^l way, losing by our own acts the country which He 
had died to win for us. Yes, my children, Jesus died of a 
l»x>ken heart on the first Good Friday. 

And what should we do when on the saddest day of all 
this most holy week we listen to the marvellous story, the old, 
old. story of the Crucifixion ; dear children, we must all be 
very quiet and very sorrowful, trying to think of all that 
JissQS bore for our sakes, remembering that he died of a 
broken heart because of our sins. 

No play to-day then, no amusing books, no jokes, no 
laughter ; think of those three hours upon the cross, and give 
up even the rightful pleasures of your little lives on this day 
<rf all days for Jesus* sake. 
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CHAPTER III. 

But to-day, Ella's memory was better ; her face and hands 
were quite clean, and a new bine bow pinned safely at her neck. 
Ding-dong went the luncheon bell, and the little girl ran 
down two steps at once. At the dining room she stopped 
to think how she should address the stranger. " Sh^ I 
have to say, how do you dp, or give him a bow." She 
decided that the latter would be best ; so she walked quickly 
into the room, was passing the stranger with a stiff little 
bow, which so amused him, that without any ceremony, he 
burst out laughing, and taking hold of the little maid's hand 
as she passed, he said, "Wdl little one, and who taught 
you to bow 1 " 

" I taught myself, sir ; I can't think why you laugh at 
me. 

" You must forgive me, and tell me how old you are ? " 

" I am just eijght. o'clock and a quarter." 

" Ah ! nearly the same age as my boy," and the stranger 
let go the child's hand, whil.e a sad weary expression crossed 
his faqe. 

Ella escaped to the other, side of the room, and was in 
deep conversation with her. sister, when she was arrested by 
hearing her name mentioned. In a few minutes she was so 
interested in her father's conversation, that Evie failed to 
gain her attention any more. 

" How old did you say your little boy was ? " said Mr, 
Montgomery. 

" Nearly the same age as your youngest daughtet — eight 
and a half. It makes me sad to think my poor boy seems 
to have no advantages such as the children you see. I am 
obliged to go to London every day, at nine o'clock, and do 
not return until seven, and therefore, now and then, I do 
not see him all day. The French nurse who has charge of 
him is a very trustworthy woman, but I fear spoils him sadly. 
As for his learning, he is a little ignoramus, hardly knows 
how to read. I have made up my mind to find some small 
school, to which I can send him daily, he is so delicate, I 
fear his being with rough boys." 



"What is your little boy's name,rM. Legars ?" 

Frank Napoleon L6gars. I left Trance in search of some^ 
one, but have failed in my endpavoiirs." A flush passed 
over his face at these words, ,, The sad; Qxpressibn. .touched 
Mr. Montgomery's kind heart, .and he began to turn over in 
his mind some plan for getting the. child educated At last 
a bright thought struck him, and he saidj^ 

" Suppose your boy joined myj^,Oi elder, ckildren; in their 
studies with Mademoiselle, she is a kind woman; you will 
see her ^t luncheon." 

"No indeed papa, you wont ; foir sbte; 5^ys, I am. to tell 
you she does not feel very well. 1 am itfraid, papa dear, tluut 
it is partly my fault, because I was so long pver my sum." 

" I am sorry sl^e is npt well, but now cpme :to luncheonu 
See EHa, I will carve her some chicken, amd you shall take 
it up. Tell her not to give you your lessonSf:this afternoon, 
you can have a half-hoUday^" 

" Oh, papa ! how delightful,*' exclaimed both children in 
one breath; and the chicken on the plate seemed equally 
glad, for certainly it did rise a quarter of an inch from its 
resting-place, and some gravy found its way to the floor. 
However, the child managed to cajxy it upsftarirs without 
further mishap. . . 

She tapped gently at the door, and a weary voice cried, 
" Come in." . 

"I have brought you some chicken; mademoiselle, you 
are not to get up papa says, and we are to have a/h$d& 
holiday — are you not glad ? I am sure I am, at lieast, you 
know what I mean. I don't like lessons. But now you ea;t 
your chicken, and I will tell you some news. I needn't 
hurry downstairs, because papa always takes such( a time 
before he helps me, and it makes me ?o hungry to see every cme 
else eating. But now for the news. Well, do you know that 
Monsieur — I forget, his name, sonu^thing beginning with^ 
L. — has a little boy, about my age, and he is going to do 
lessons with us, isn't that jolly?" ' Ella danced across the 
room with pleasure, and then out at the door ; the sight of the 
chicken being too much for her appetite, which, she declared 
was sharpened by that horrid sum. 

The door closed, Mademoi^Ue threw heiself on her knees, 
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her pale face was even paler than usual, two words alone 
scaped her lips with passionate utterance, " thank Go<i.'* 

Ellg. meanwhile was intent upon her chicken, hunger 
overcame her ladylike behaviour; and she gobbled as 
though she had not seen food before. In vain did her 
father try to catch her eye, for he felt that should Monsieur 
L^gars see such deportment, his little boy would certainly 
not be allowed to join the children. Fortunately, the gentle- 
man was so engaged with his own luncheon that he did not 
observe her. When luncheon was over, the children were sent 
into the garden to play until schoolroom tea. How quickly 
the time passed ! When five o'clock struck, they did not 
feel at all inclined to go indoors, the schoolroom party 
always drank tea in the nursery, when Mademoiselle was 
absent or unwell. This they did not like much for the 
little ones generally upset their milk, or did something to 
displease nurse, who vented her vexation on the two elder 
girls. 

But to-day on opening the nursery, they saw at a glance 
that nurse was in a good temper, the tea looked most 
tempting. There was a large cake and some preserves, a 
treat which Ella and Evie seldom got 

" Is ou tuming to have tea with us ? " said a little girl of 
five catching hold oif Ella's hand. "May I set by ou 
Ella ? cause ou are'so kind." 

" Very well Lucille, if you -will not spill your milk on my 
cake.*' 

" Oh no ! 'sides I like cake myself, so I shan't spoil ours 
Ella." 

Evie, meanwhile, had been seized by Charlie, who was a 
year older than Lucille ; — a, fine handsome boy, and there- 
fore her pet and nurses also. 

Little Lucille has always been delicate ! and her fair young 
face looked as though it might belong to a much older 
person, for she suffered much pain. Ella had taught her 
the verse of her favorite hymn. 

There's not a chHd so small and weak, 

But has his little cross to take — 
His little cross of love and praise, 

That he may do for Jesus' sake. 
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And sometimes in the night a weak little voice would be 
hear slowly droning over the words, as if, small though she 
was, it helped her to bear her little cross. She was a parti- 
cular sweet-tempered child, never envying her brother, but 
seeming to think it natural that all, excepting Ella, should 
love him best. Her love for Ella was wonderful ; if she 
only saw the girl passing the nursery door she would run 
to be kissed, and when Ella was in the room, no one could 
tempt the child from her side. 

But we must return to Mademoiselle. During that after- 
noon she had sat in deep thought, whilst now and then a 
tear trickled down her cheek. But her face wore a happier 
expression than had been on it for years, as she murmured, 
" Frank, my little Frankie, I shall see you once more." 

She did not leave her room all that afternoon, but the next 
morning rose early and went into the schoolroom, and 
clearing out a drawer in the table close to the place where 
she usually sat, she tried to re-arrange the room and make 
it look brighter. Ella was amazed when she came in, 
"Mademoiselle up so early and in the schoolroom, how 
strange ! " she thought, but wonders never cease, for the 
governess of her own accord, drew the child towards her 
and kissed her so affectionately, that Ella looked up in 
surprise, and a feeling of pleasure crept over her. She left 
the room more quietly than usual, and ran down the stair- 
case to a little room on the next floor, at the door of which 
she knocked, and slowly entered. A lady was reclining on 
the couch, near the window, she looked pretty still, but 
sufiering deprived her of all energy, and her face had a 
drawn expression, and a white tint which told of gradual 
fading away. She kissed Ella fondly, and pressing the little 
girl to her whispered, " Poor little one ! Mother cannot do 
more than pray for you. Try to be a good child, and re- 
member what I used to teach you." 

And she kissed her once more before Ella left the room. 
How vividly in after years did the child remember the slabrt 
visits to her mother's room. How she longed for them once 
more we shall see, but we must not anticipate the future. 
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XIHAPTER IV. 

"^^Tien will he aiiivej" exclaimed Ella, for the sixth time, 
in Spite of Mademoiselle's repeated request that she would 
do her work and not talk. " Evie, I Wonder what he is like," 
and fella kicked her sister undet the table to attract her 
attention. 

"Ella," said the governess, "I shall send you away, 

But the sentence was not finished. She heard a footstep 
on die stairs, and a. sick, faint feeling came over her. How- 
ever, she must be calm at. whatever cost, to betray herself 
would never do. 

The schoolroom door'opened, and Mr. Montgomery came 
in, leading a child by the hand. * " Mademoiselle, I have an 
addition to the schoolroom, party," he said, "a little boy, 
Frank L^gars; I hope you will not object to teaching three 
instead of twoi" 

"It will give me great pleasui'e, Monsieur," replied the 
governess, with the shghtest quiver in her voice, which was 
unnoticed bjr her Visitor. 

.** Well, I shall leave you. my boy to make friends with 
my gitls. The elder, sitting at -the right hand side of the 
table, is Evie, and that mischievous little monkey is Ella," 
he left the room, with "Good morning, I hope yx)u will have 
good children," and a kiss to' the two little girls. 

Mademoiselle' took Frank's hand and tried to set him at 
ease by asking a few questions,. she drew him closely to her, 
bnished off the mass of dark brown hair, and kissed the 
white brow ; which proceeding was. such, an enigma to Ella, 
that Evie received another severe kick under the table, a 
kind of reminder, not calculated to improve her temper. 

" Now," said the governess, " we will resume our lessons; 
little Frankie,. come and sit here by me,, and Let me hear 
what you know." 

At first the .boy was so shy that he hardly durst speak, 
however Mademoiselle's kindness soon overcame this, and 
time passed so quickly that he was quite sorry when the 
clock struck one, and Evie and Ella rose to put away their 
books. 
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/'Would you like to go and play with the others, Frankie?" 

said Mademoiselle. ** No' thank you, I would rather stay 
with yo€^ 

Ella was" very much disappointed. During half the mom- 
% she hadbeen composing little speeches to make to him, 
when school should be over. " Oh, do come and play " 
she begged, looking beseechingly at the boy. 

But Mademoiselle sent her away, only too glad to be 
alone ivith the child whom she loved best in the world. 
As soon as^ Evie had followed her sister, this stately, proud 
looking woman took her little companion on her lap, and 
Iboked at him with an earnest yearning expression. Then 
conquering the temptation to yield to a burst of feeling, 
ainused him for some time with a fairy tale. 

When it was finished, she again looked at'lym with an 
intensity which he could not understand. 

" Whom do you say you are like, little one ? your father 
or your mother?" she asked, in an eager voice. 

" Father says my eyes are like mother's, and my hair too, 
but my^ nose and mouth are like his ; I only wish I was 
like him altogether. Oh, Mademoiselle ! I- love him so 
much, he is sa* handsome \ I heard auntie say he was hand- 
some, so he must You will see him at luncheon, on Sunday, 
I am ^re you will like him." 

** And do you love your father so much better than your 
mother," she exclaimed sadly. 

** I do not remember my mother, you know." 

" Oh, of course not ; but does your father ever speak of 
her." 

The question was not answered, for' the schoolroom door 
was thrown open, and Ella announced in a loud voice, that 
tiiey had all begun luncheon. " I never heard the bell," 
replied. Mademoiselle, "but I will come in a moment; you 
take Frank with you." The boy shyly took Ella's hand, but 
before they had reached the bottom of the stairs, they 
became firm friends. Ella even imparted a secret to him, 
which was that the soup had too much pepper in it, so if 
she should make a grimace over it, he must not be shocked. 
This secret brought forth a merry peal of laughter from 
Frankie, which reached Mademoiselle, as she was arranging 
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her dress. A' smile crept over the stern features, a faint 
reflection of the child's light-heartedness. 

Luncheon was always a pleasant meal, and Frankie felt 
so much at home, that he would every now and then join 
in the conversation. Afterwards he even consented to go 
with the girls in the garden. Several days passed ; Frankie 
and Ella became more and more fond of each other, while 
Evie gained none of the boy's afiection. Julia, the maid, 
declared she should give notice if Miss Ella and Master 
Frank would keep running in and out of the house with 
their dirty boots on, racing into the schoolroom, nursery, and 
even once into the drawing room, causing her a great deal 
of extra work. But Ella confided to Julia some news, 
which was as usual a great secret to be told to no one^ " We 
do it, you know, Julia, because Evie will always try to come 
after us, and she teases Frankie so. Besides Frank and I 
are going to be married, so we ought to walk by ourselves. 
We want to arrange what furniture we shall have, and what 
road we are to live in. You would not like Maria to walk 
with you and. James, now would you Julia 1 " The girl was 
much amused at the grand secret, and begged to know which 
, day was fixed for the wedding, as she would get all her work 
done, to come to church. ^ Oh, Julia, of course it is not to 
be yet awhile ; when we are both big, — in^ about two years 
time, or perhaps three. It is not pretence at all, because 
Frankie kissed me, and people always kiss when they are 
going to marry. He only kisses me, not Evie." 

Though Ella and Frankie became such firm friends, you 
must not think that Lucille was forgotten. Often Ella paid 
her visit to the nursery, sometimes taking Frank with her. 
He, of course, liked Lucille better than Charlie, because she 
was Ella's pet. Oh ! those were happy days, never to be 
forgotten. In after years Ella would oft times laugh over 
them with Frank, though the hours spent in the nursery 
were seldom mentioned without a sigh— but, alas ! I am 
straying into the future again. 

{To he continued,) 
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^mong t|^^ l^^lrtt Cncs. 



If you have not seen real palm trees, you have seen pic- 
tures of them I am sure. You know then the tall, upright, 
rough stem, and the strange long branches on the top, which 
are more like giant ferns than anything else. 

I love palm trees, and I would like to help you to love 
them too ; so will you come with me to the burning sandy 
desert — that wilderness in which God's people wandered for 
forty years. We will think that we join them' as they go 
wearily on under a bright sun, so hot that, beating upon 
the sand, it makes it bum our feet as we walk. 

Oh ! how thirsty we are, and no water near. Hush ! do 
not let us say there is no water near, let us hasten rather to the 
shelter of that great grove of palms, surely their roots have 
found springs of sweet water. Yes, indeed it is so ! fountains 
of water there are, and when we have satisfied our thirst, and 
cooled our hot hands, let us count the beautiful shading 
palms. 

Seventy palm trees ! and the fountains of water we have 
counted too, twelve, all fresh and cool, beneath the trees. 
This, then, is Elim, and here the thousands of Israel are 
encamped. It is but a little time since God brought them 
through the Red Sea, and we know they have complained 
often already, but now, as we go in and out among them 
they are contented and happy under the seventy palm trees. 

In this little pilgrimage of ours, in search of palm trees 
and palm branches, we can pass on quickly, without think- 
ing much of time of time or space. 

Let us enter Jerusalem on this rich autumn day; the 
harvest has been all brought in, and the beautiful fruits of 
the goodly land gathered and gleaned. For a whole week 
we shall live under a bower of tree-branches on the housetop, 
so that we may remember the forty years we lived in tents, 
beginning when we were little children, and ending when we 
entered the promised land. 

We have helped to make the arbour or booth under which 
we rest, we brought the long branches of our dear palm trees, 
and we thought of the great grove in the desert and the 
fountains of water. 
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Now again we pass on. For long years the beautiful 
holy land has lain desolate, only a few of the people of God 
have crept all these years, here and there, about thq walls 
of Jerusaljem,_and wept over the ruins of Solomon's grand 
temple. The whole nation had been carried aw^y captive 
into Assyria, yet Ezra> Nehemiah and others ameng. th^ 
captives r^nember- God, and Godhas heard their prayers, 
so that they have; come back to build again the ruined wal}% 
and to restore the beautiful temple* 

Now agaija^ it is Autumn, the time for the feast of Tabei> 
nacles— a feast lopg forgotten. The thankfeil, people bring 
again their branches to make the arbours, or booths on tim 
tops of the houses. While we add our great palm branches, 
we will think of the seventy palm trees of Elim; and of 
another seventy, the seventy sad years of the captivity, at 
the end of which, we have once more come with God'? 
people to their own land. 

Bef<M-e our pilgrimage takes us into New Testament days, 
let us think of the uses and beauties of the palm tree ; for 
to all the children, little as well as big, in God's family, the 
1 2th verse of the 92nd Psalm, belongs "The righteous 
shall flourigh like? a palm tree " 

Listen then, dear baptized little ones, <phildren of God. 

Upright and tall-^the child is therefore to be truthful^ 
and living daily nearer God. 

Fruitbearing, and the fruit is pleasant and good for food-^ 
so must God's child be gentle, loving, meek, and happy, 
for this is ftuitbeariagi 

It is good for shade — the Christian child will learn to 
protect and care for all that is weak, helpless, and in 
trouble. 

It will not be kept from springing and growing upwards 
by any weight laid upon, it — God's child will watch and 
pray, that nothing may keep it from growing straight and 
getting higher. 

Then the palm tree is a picture or type of victory—- 
Little children know that they h^ve their battles to fight; 
and to fight well, they must do so under their Captain as 
Christian soldiers, and He will lead them to victoiy. 

Having thus seen into what likeness we are to grow. 
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come again with me into the Holy Land. We have passed 
over many years, and we are there now, in the time of the 
land's greatest -mercy, and greatest blessing, though it knew 
it not 

One there is, riding meekly on the foal of an ass ; shouts 
of joy are round Hun, surely He is coming to Jerusalem 
Victorious ! And yet, He has been telling us He is coming 
home to die. 

Palm branches, these tokens of rejoicing — these types of 
victory— are waved above Him, and thrown down before 
Him. Children's voices, dear to the loving Master, take 
up, and ^ooQttnue the loud Hosaima; oh ! may no child's 
voice be^lieaEd, when so soon th&Aont(is ''Crucify Him !" 
And -3s4t thus we part withiour^dottr palm branches?. 
Yes, thus %0r9-we dopart from Ijhem. 

But the -belovied disciple :S.^^^^hn :had a vision of the 
Heavenly City, <add the £|^t'i»ade liim tell us what he 
!saw Hu'dihttard, thtfCwef^o^ht bettoolditg forward. 

A ffrsatanultituBe whichino Tnamapnld number is gathered 
iTOund^e^OBone of Go4<> «tiothd!llii-^white robes, and with 
ipalm bhknches in their iiHdds. .QSiaril^ have been led on to 
:victoiy,'they have .wijit(8?ti>haur*tiftBB in the Blood of the 
Lamb, and voicfder of ^%l3ren mifi^ with the voices of 
iolder'people in a new'lEIosatiBa. 

'^ffalvplkm to.itarMfii!(i\#hiGh«aiUelhiup^ the throne, 
> and utiJirai^nLamb.^ 

•Margsry. 



I" ■! <*Mt.»^i I I -^— »»<w.— MafcA. 



*B«ar.diadt3ai^^4^fia^ palmrtrges, and 

to-day peifhaps -you ^will go to church, and you 'vdll see 
branches of palm on the altar, and you -will hflttr^e story 
of the one day of triumph in all '.our^.dear.iLc^'is Jtife. A 
few more days, and you will hear the saddest story that 
ever was told, and instead of the waving palm branches, 
you will look upon the lifted cross. 




LITTLE EFTIE, 
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It is Easter eve ; Good Friday with all its tale of sorrow 
has passed away, aiid we can think of our own dear Lord 
to-dsLj, at rest in the garden grave ; and we can make ready 
for the. glad Eesurrection Feast ^^nth something, not of joy ; 
tiie joy and the triumph does not come until Easter day, but 
with a quiet thankfulness in our hearts, that the worst is 
over — the broken heart is at rest now, another morning, and 
the first Easter sun will shine upon the earth. 

Little Eflie has taken out her basket into the wood to 
gather some spring flowers to put into the Church, and as 
she picks the sweet blossoms, the daffodils, and primroses, 
and violets ; she thinks of the words she heard in Church 
only the Sunday before at the catechising, and she knows 
that just as those flowers had been buried in the earth, all 
through the daric winter days, so we should some day be laid 
in the grave to rise again at the great Judgment Day, for, 
becaiise, of the first great Easter Day, we believe in the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 



You know that it was in the garden of Eden that Adam 
and Even sinned, and by eating the fruit of the forbidden 
tree, lost their right to live for ever and ever in Paradise ; 
and it was in a garden that Jesus rose from the tomb, and 
gave back to His own redeemed ones the kingdom they 
had lost. / 
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By the Editor. 



CHAPTER III. 

"And now, my dears," said Aunt Betty when on the 
next evening after she had told them the story of S. George, 
the Patroiv. SeuDit of Eji^gland, Lionel and. Hilda/and Gxaoe 
once i^ore sat with her in the siiiug libteaiy ot Warrcnden 
Houge, "and now, my dears,, the. tale I. have to tell, you to^ 
night is^ a mone $Qlemn and sacred stooy than that one. aibout 
S. Geojcge, for it is the story of St Andrew, the Pajbpron Saint 
of Scotland, and he wft5, you know,. one of the Apostles of 
our own dear Lord. 

" If you will look into your prayer-books you will, find 
that S. Andrew's name stands first in the Kalendar of our 
holy days, and the reason of this is that he was the first 
called by Jesus to follow Him as one (^ His Apostles^ 

"You can re^d the whole account .of it all. in the first 
chapter of the Go$pd pf St. John. 

" And, my dear children, there is a lesson for all of u& to 
learn in th^t stcxy of the call of S. Andrew ; we read thai 
when he heard the voice of Jesus he went and toM his own 
brother, S. ?eter, the joyful news. Told him that he had 
* found the Messias,' and he brought him to the Lord. 

"The lesson this teaches us is always to think of others; 
always when any good comes to us to share it with those 
around us. 

" A year after that day upon which Jesus had called S. 
Andrew, He saw the two brothers standing by the blue waters 
of the sea of Galilee, and He spoke to them tho$e words 
which He speaks to all of us now, * Follow Me.' 

" SS. Andrew and Peter left their nets and all that they 
had and followed the Saviour of the world. They did not 
ask Him whither they were to follow Him, or for how long, 
they simply obeyed ; and all of us, even little children, can 
do as they did, they can follow Jesus, they can be obedient 
to Him, and know that where He leads they must follow. 
And one thing more they can do, they can bring others to 
Jesus, just as S. Andrew brought his brother, S. Peter. They 
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must find Him theinselve& first, aod then very humbly and 

veiy quietly, more by example than by words, th^ can show 

to otbers how good a thing it is to have 'found the Mes^ias.' 

The Bible te£b us : very little more about S. Andrew; we 

know that he. was with the other. Apostles at the time of the 

Saviour^ Ascension, and afterwards when ,they were waiting 

according to His command in Jerusalem for the poming of 

the Holy Ghost, and this, is all; ajad this fact ojught to t^uch 

us a lesson — to make us very humble.- Sometimes ^ I have 

heard little Christian children wrangle 'aod quarrel because 

they want the first plaxre, want to be noticed, and talked of, 

and praised, and yet of S« Andrew, the great Saint, there is 

no record in Scripture^but the few words I have told you. 

" Eusebius, the great Church historian, tells us a little more 
about him; he says, that, when the Apostles wimt into 
different parts of the. world to preach the Gospel of Christ 
S. Andrew was sent intOrScythia; and it is thought that be 
also laboured in Greece -mid in Poland ; he was icmcified at 
Patrse in Achaia, ajx 70. 

" Therje is a beautiful story told about his martyrdom, which 
we do not find in the Bible, but which has been: received by 
the Church as true, from the. earliest ages. I will teU it you 
here* 

"When he was going to the place where he wag^to die for 
His Lord,, he saw the Cross upon which he was to he bound 
in the distance, and he stretched put his arms and said : 
* Hail, precious Cross, that has been consecrated by thebody 
of my Lord, and adorned- with His precious limbs, as .with rich 
jewels. Eeceive me into thy arms, .takiqg me from among 
meuji iuad present me to my Master,, that He who jedeem^ 
me on thee, may receive me hy thee*' 

"You know that upon the Scottish flag is a Cross in the 
shape of the letter X, and this was the shapeof .the two 
pieces of wood, upon which S. Andrew was bound by cords. 

"He hung there for two whole days, preaching Christ 
crucified to the people, and suffering imtold agony, 

"His words had such an effect upon the crowds who stood 
listening to him that they. begged the. Governor to take him 
down* 

"Hegtanted their pmyer, and the cords were cut, and^S. 
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Andrew in another moment would be free ; but all through 
his suffering the thought of so soon being with His Master 
had cheered and comforted, and he too pi'ayed ; but his 
prayer was, that he might not be forced back into life, 

"God heard him, and answered him. When the last thong 
was severed that bound him to the cruel cross, he fell to 
the ground a lifeless corpse, and he had won4he martyr's 
crown ; and as an old writer has said : * S. Andrew had 
indeed found the Messias.' 

"And so, my children, you see that the lesson we'leam from 
the lives of all great Saints is much the same lesson; that of 
patience and endurance to the end." 

** But we cannot be crucified now like the martyrs were," 
said Lionel. 

" No, God be praised, the days of persecution have passed 
away ; we can go to Church now, and say our prayers, and 
worship God, and not be afraid that we shall be 'draped to 
our death ; but still, we have all of us pain to bear, ^of us 
something to suffer; it is not a pleasant thing, is it,'dears, to 
give up what we know is not quite right, sometimes to 
forego our little pleasures, even our rightful pleasures for the 
sake of others?'' "No," answered the three children, 
gravely nodding their heads. " Well, every time we put 
ourselves to a little pain because we know that Jdsus bore a 
whole lifetime of pain for us, we are ever so humbly, ever 
so far off, following in the footprints of the Saints. And now, 
dears, it is your bedtime, I must not keep you aiiy longer." 

" Oh, please," began the bio, and then they all stopped, 
for a look- on dear old Aunt Betty's face seemed to remind 
them that to give lip cheerfully was one of the duties of 
the little soldiers of Christ, so off they went to bed with 
smiling faces and happy thoughts of to-morrow evening and 
another of Aunt Bett/s Stories. 

To be continued.) 



This being a short month, the Editor finds it impossible to award 
prizes to the numerous answers to questions which have been sent. 
They must, therefore, stand over until the April number. In future it 
wiU be necessary to send the answers to the Editor, care of Mr. Hodges, 
24, King William Street, Strand, on or before the 15th day of the month. 
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They were good little girls in many ways, were our little 
friends Hetty and Ida Stanhope, but there was one virtue 
which they lacked, and that was the virtue of obedience. 
Somehow it always seemed their very greatest pleasure to do 
the very thing they were told not to do. 

They had lost their mother when they were very tiny 
children, and their father used to be at his office almost the 
whole day, and they were left to the care of their dear old 
nurse, as good an old soul as ever lived, but with about as 
much idea of managing two high-spirited little girls, as she 
would have had of preventing two little kittens from 
frolicking about as is their wont. 

The children were always good when their father came 
home; they loved him very dearly, and nurse, knowing how 
fond he was of his little daughters, used to try and hide from 
him all the little acts of disobedience of which they had 
been guilty during the day. 

WeU, one Easter Monday morning, Hetty, who was always 
the foremost in mischief, said to Ida, *^ Look here Ida, Miss 
Brown (that was the name of the children's daily governess) 
will not come this morning, and the sun is shining so 
brightly, and the birds are singing so sweetly, do, let us 
come inta the wood and have a frolic." 

Of course, a froHc in the woods on a sunshiny spring 
morning is a very pleasant, and apparently, a very harmless 
thing, but it happened that Mr. Stanhope had told tjie 
children that they must never go into the wood alone, 
because there was a quarry at the end of it in which some 
rough men and boys were employed, and it would not do 
for the little girls to come into contact with them, besides 
this there was a large forest stretching out beyond it, and it 
was just possible that Hetty and Ida might get excited in 
their play, and ramble off, not knowing whither they were 
going. 

Ida looked rather grave when Hetty first proposed the 
excursion to the wood. 

" Nurse will not come with us," she ^aid ; " she likes the 
high road best." 
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"Nurse is an old stupid," answered Betty. 

"Father would not like it," put in poor Ida, "because 
of the quarry people." 

" To-day is a holiday, and the guarry people will not be 
about ; and oh, it will be such fun I daresay we shall find 
heaps of violets, and we can put them into a box, and send 
them to granny." 

" Oh, if we only knew what father would say ? *' 

" Of course, Ida, he would let us go, so do not be silly ; 
come at once or we shall be losing the best part of the day." 

And Ida went, and the end of the day's frolic was great, 
great misery. 

They never could quite tell how it happened, how they 
went on and on, not knowing whither they were going, how 
they gathered lovely wild flowers, and listened to the sweet 
singing of the birds, and at last when they began to feel 
tired 9iey tried to find their way home, and wandered on 
through many and many a path, and at last when night 
came they laid down weary and exhausted upon the ground, 
and cried themselves to sleep. 

Next morning their father, looking ever so much older 
than when they had last seen him, stood by their side and 
thanked Grod for giving him his darlings back; he took 
them home and had them put to bed, poor tired little things, 
and then when they had had a rest he spoke to them of 
their sin, and from that day forward, Hetty and Ida tried to 
obey those who were set in authority over them. 



By THE Editor. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Second Lesson. 
After the Te Deum or Benedicite, whichever may be 
appointed to be read, comes the Second Lesson, which I 
have already told you is always taken from the New Testa- 
ment : sometimes from the Gospels, sometimes from the 
Epistles, or letters of the Holy Apostles, We ought to 
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listen very reverently when these words are re^d, because 
very often they are the words that Jesus Himself spoke 
when He was on earth ; and in any case they tell us the 
wonderful story of His life and of His teaching, and show 
us how we ought to try and follow in His sacred footsteps. 

The Benedictus. 

Here is another Canticle beginning " Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel for He hath visited and redeemed His people/' 
This is a thanksgiving to God for our redemption by Jesus 
Christ; it it taken from the first chapter of S. Luke's Gospel, 
and was the song of joy which Zacharias sung, when at the 
Circumcision of S. John Baptist God gave him back his 
speech, for you remember, do you not, that he had been 
struck dumb in the Temple because he disbelieved the 
Angel who told him that his wife should have a son. 
Then when this son was born Zacharias did the AngeFs 
bidding, and wrote down that his name should be John, and 
as soon as he had done this, his tongue was unloosed, and 
he sang this glad Benedictus, thanking God for His good- 
ness, in sending a Saviour into the world. 

The Jubilate. 

We find another Canticle in the Prayer Book, foUowing 
the Benedictus. It is taken from the Psaliaas (the looth) 
and begins " O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands," but this 
Canticle ought not to be used except on those days in the 
year when the song of Zacharias comes into the seecmd 
lesson or into the Gospel, as it does on S. John Baptist's 
Day. 

The Creed. 

" I believe in God the Father Almighty," this is the next 
thing we say in the Service of the Church, and we call it the 
Creed, from the Latin word Credo, which means, "I believe," 
but there is another word put before the word Creed. Do 
know what it is ? I don't suppose you do, so I will tell 
you. It is the word Apostles, and the reason of this, is 
that all that is in this Creed was taught by the Apostles, and 
they are said to have drawn it up before they left Jerusalem 
to go and preach the Cospiel to all the world 

You see those people who are not facing the altar or the 
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east (you know the altars in our Chuiches are always built 
towards the east) turn round and face eastwards when they 
say the Creed. I will tell you why this is. You know the 
sun rises in the east, and Christ is our Sun and our Light; 
and it has been an old belief in the Church that our 
blessed Lord at his second coming will come in the east. 
These are the reasons why, when we say our Church's 
Creed, we turn towards the east. 

I do not think I need explain to you all the meaning of 
the Creed, it is so simple tiiat it speaks for itself. In the 
first place, we say that we believe in God the Father 
Alittighty ; then ire go on to tell our faith in Jesus Christ, 
tJre Ine^unate God, who was conceived by the Holy Ghos^ 
Iwfn of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate. 
Now these words, " Suffered under Pontius Pilate,'* mean 
that o^jr dear Lord was crucified at the time that Pontius 
Fftatfc ^was Governor of Jud«a. Then " He descended into 
"hefl," that h he went down to Hades, the place of departed 
spirits— ^at we call Paradise — ^for you know He said to 
«die penitfent thief, "This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise." We tell then x>f His resurrection on the third 
day and of His ascension, also of His coming again to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

" I believe in the Holy Ghost," those are the next words 
•we say ; then ** the Holy Catholic Church," the word Catholic 
means universal; not a church in one place, but the 
chutch all ovet the world, to which we are admitted by 
Holy Baptism ; " the Communion of Saints," that means, 
dear children, that the dead who have gone before us into 
Paradise, are one still with the Saints on earth — that they 
are in communion or fellowship ; then we finish the Creed 
by saying that "we believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the 
resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting." 
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Matter's little Sister ; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 



Chapter IV. 

There came a winter's day — a cold February day — ^when- 
Kate Harris could not go to work, and was obliged to send 
Walter to the farm, to tell Mrs. Smith that she must ask for 
one day's holiday — only one day — she would soon be all 
right again, but the cold had made her cough worse, and 
had given her a bad night, and she thought perhaps she had 
better not venture out that morning. 

The little boy delivered his message, and as he did so, 
he thought that for some reason or another Mrs, Smith was 
crying ; she certainly did put her apron up to her eyes, and 
he was almost sure he saW a tear rolling * down her honest 
rosy face. He told Lucy about it when he got home, and 
the child said, " Perhaps Mr. Smith had been scolding her ; 
you cries you know, Walty, when mother scolds you." 

So the pair were satisfied with this idea of Lucy's, and it 
was only in the sad days that were to come that Walter 
remembered the troubled look that had come to Mrs. Smith 
when he told her that " Mother wasn't very well." 

Truth to tell, the good woman had known for many a 
long day, what the end of that hollow, racking cough must 
be. Often and often she had entreated Kate Harris to take 
a holiday, and not to walk all that distance through the 
bitter cold winter mornings to her work. 

" I'll get up a bit earlier and do it myself, rather than see 
you loofing as you do, Kate ; there ain't so much to do as 
there is sometimes, and 'twon't hurt me to give up an hour's 
sleep." And there was always the same answer — 

" Thank you, kindly, Mrs. Smith, but it don't make much 
odds now whether I come out or not, and if ever I feel that 
I want a rest I'll remember your kindness, and ask you for 
a day's holiday." 

Late on that same February night Mrs. Smith, carrying a 
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t>^5ket full of good things, made her way to the little hut on 
e heath. 

Walter heard the unusual sound of footsteps, and opened 
e door gently, putting up his hand with a warning gesture, 
^Mother's fast asleep," he said ; " she Ve been coughing all 
y and she's ever so tired, and Lucy has been crying, but 
^3w she's dropped off too, and I am going to sit by them, 
d watch until they awake." 

"ril just have a look at them, dear," said Mrs. Smith, 
and then I'll go away." 

" You must be very quiet, please, ma'am," said Walter, in 
funny old-fashioned way, which at any other time would 
"^ve made good-natured Mrs. Smith laught heartily, but 
^^w she only looked very sorrowfully into the boy's face 
d followed him to the side of the poor bed. 
And then, as she gazed upon Walter's mother lying there 
^eathing so heavily, and noticed how great a change had 
^ome upon the poor pinched face even since the day 
efore, she could not keep back her tears, and Walter knew 
ow that she was crying because his mother was so ill. 
" She's better," he said, ** then she was this morning — 
ver so much better; don't you think she is?" 
"I did not see her this morning, my little man," she 
^^^Jiswered, laying her hand upon the child's head ; " but I 
afraid she is very ill." 
"She ain't goinj; to die, is she?" asked Walter, a 
^^trange, undefined, feeling of fear coming into his poor 
ittle heart. 
" She's in God's hands, my boy. He will do with her as 
^e thinks best." 

" He's sure to make her well then. He's very kind and 

^ery good, the Bible says so ; and He won't take her away 

irom Lucy, because it would make her so unhappy ; " and 

then, in spite of his confident tone, poor Walter laid his 

liead upon the wooden table and sobbed as though he 

would sob all his heart out. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Smith unpacked her basket, and 
then she took the little tellow on her knee, and coaxed him 
into eating a piece of plumcake, and then she told him 
what to give his mother when she awoke, and she cheered 
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him up as best she could, and said how she wished she 
could have stayed at the hut all night, " but my master has 
the gout, you see, my lad, and it won't do for we to be away, 
but rn look up or send up the first thing in the morning, 
and if you wants anything you can come for me ; I mean 
if—" and then she stopped. She hardly liked to put into 
words the fear that was in her mind 

Walter open the door to let her out, and she stooped and 
kissed the rosy face which had such a look of sadniess on 
it now, and then the boy stood and watched her disappear 
into the darkness, and he looked up at the stars, which 
were shining so brightly in the clear wintry sky,, and he 
knelt down and said, " Our Father, please make mother 
well, and teach me how to take care of Lucy." 

He felt happier, and after that he went back into the hut- 
and tried to make up the fire, and then he took his little 
three-cornered stool smd sat by the bedside; he tried veiy 
hard to keep his eyes open, poor little fellaw^-^be rubbed 
them, and puUed them, and did all kinds of funny things, 
but it was all of use — ^nod, nod, nod, went the pooi weaiy 
head, and af lasjb it landed upon the pillow upon which 
Lucy's brown carls lay aU rough and stra^g^ybig. 

He must have slept for a very long time, he knew that 
when at last he awoke his limbs, were very stiflf and coW 
because of the half-lying, half-sitting posture in which he 
had goiue to. sleep ; the tallow candle w^s burning very low 
its socket, the fire had quite gone out, and poor Walter got 
up as noiselessly as he could, and began to creep along the 
mud floor* 

" Walter," said a hollow voice, " I want you^" 

**Yes, mother, I'm here. Mrs;. Smith brought some 
beautiful white bread and butter and milik, and she told me 
to give you something to eat as soon as you woke up." 

" My dear,. X can't eat anything. I might drink a drop of 
milk, perhaps; but make haste for there's not much 
time." / 

He did her bidding, not knowing what she meant by 
those words, " there's not much time." He held the cup 
up to her Ups, and when she had drank a few drops, with 
great difficulty, she drew the boy to her, and said„ " Walter^ 
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I'ni going away ; perhaps some day you'll come across your 
father; if you do, tell him I forgive him as I hope to be 
forgiven, and I was wrong, often very, very wrong ; mind 
yo^ tell him that, Walter, whenever you see him." 
'' Mother, ain't father dead ?" 

** I don't know, iTiere in the old big Bible you'll find 
^he direction of where his sister lived She was a good 
^oman, but I was too proud ever to write to her after he went 
•^Way. And there's a sovereign Mrs. Smith paid me yester- 
^^y in the old box. The parish will bray me, Walter, and 
they'll try and take you and Lucy to the workhouse, but mind 
you don't let tiwna, Walter— mind you don't let them ; it 
^ould kill my litQe daiiing to go there." 

"No, mother, they shan't take us there, and indeed, 
^^deed, I will be good to Lucy all my life long ; but oh, 
^^other, don't go away, please don't I asked God to make 
^C)u well, but perhaps I ^db^ «sk jwc^rly, for no one ever 
^^ught me, except c^ MoBfy m the attic, and that was ever 
"^C) long ago."* 

.^ A look otsigmy came upott the poor pak Ace then, and 
^J^ate Hamit tnd, '' Walter, fittk Waker, tBf own unselfish 
^cy, will yo« mdi Lncy Ac Akigs I xmfjbt tx> have taught 
i^cu r 

He did ifeOt iOBUmtx Hasi lime ; tnA m teil, he hardly 
Understood idot dbe meant; b>ot he snr Iht join her hands, 
^.nd he knelt do^im and joined his, aad iht ijmg voice said, 
* * Our Father," all through, and the childish tones mingled 
Strangely with those fast^ailing accents. 

" For ever and for ever. Amen." Walter looked into his 
>:nother's face then, and a strange fear came upon him, 
^* Mother," he said, **dear mother, Lucy wants you ; she is 
-^wake." 

There was no reply ; nothing but a great stillness all 
"through the poor fittle room, and when, long hours after- 
awards, good Mrs, Smith arrived at the hut, she found 
Wa^er lying on the bed, with his aam roiand Lucy's neck, 
mid both die children were fast adeep, they did not know, ■ 
p<K^r little things, the trouble t^aat had come to them — they 
did not know that they were orphans, all alone in the wide 
world. 
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There was an old statuette of the Guardian Angel ar 
little Child, which Mrs. Smith had given them, hanj 




over their heads, seeming to speak of God's loving care 
His little ones. 

^ri&e in a |l£citle-€afte, 

AND HOW IT WAS HUMBLED. 

"I am so happy!" said a bright shining needle, wl 
that day had been placed in a pretty coloured needle-< 
amongst a number of others. " I always did like corap! 
and now I shall have plenty." It was a neat little thing ' 
a swan-like eye : it looked at its neighbours, some beai 
upon it in return, others turned away, "The little upi 
to come here amongst us. We'll pay her out !" 
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The needle-case in question had been given as a prize to 
one of the children at Dashwood School for her neat sewing. 
" Now, Mary, make good use of it, the needles will tell their 
own tale when next we meet." Proudly she took it home to 
her mother. ** Look what I have got, and the lady said my 
work was so neat and clean ! I may help you, mother, 
niayn't I ? The lady said the needles were to tell their own 
tale." 

**That I will," said our little friend; "what a nice 
lassie she is, I'll help her all I can if she only gives me 
^ chance." The tall stout needles looked glum. **To think 
that we who have cost so much should fall into the hands of 
^ chit like that ; I'll be bound our eyes or backs will get 
broken before very long. Oh, dear ! she is taking me out ; 
I 'vvill pay her out," which it accordingly did, nearly making 
^ red spot on the light cloth she was about to work. 

The child thought with a new packet of the best needles 

and a great deal of pains she could help mother over a coat 

w'hich was to be finished that evening. Her needle kept on 

S^*^tnbling, " Such coarse cloth, such rough hands, and such 

^ ,^hit, I will not work." Mary pushed and pulled at each 

?^^tch, looked at the needle, then at the cloth, no fault could 

"^ discovered ; she laid her work down in despair, carefully 

'•^placing the cruel needle, which gave her a parting prick, 

^^ying, " I made up my mind I would not work, and I have 

^^nquered." She then looked at them all carefully; after 

^^^ch consideration took out our little friend. What a change 

"it seemed to fly through the stitches. Of course she could 

^ot use it for the cloth, but at No. 8, Birdcage Row there 

^as plenty of finer work just then. 

You might have heard a pin drop as mother and daughter 
^stt working as long as daylight lasted. " Mary, you have 
^een a great help to me, child ; put on your bonnet and see 
if Sarah Jane is going to Church this evening, if she is, you 
go along with her, for I hear as how we may not have our 
dear Priest much longer, they have took one the other day, 
and some say as how our's may be the next. Don't lose 
anything he says, mind, for I want you to bring me every 
word, as I cannot go." Mary put away her work and needle 
with great care. " Well, I am rather tired and my sides do 
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ache," it said, "but never mind, I have made small stitches; 
a good day's work deserves a good sleep, so good night, 
neighbours." "You good little thing," said Mary, as she 
gave a last look, then dressing quickly she went out just in 
time to accompany her friend to S. John's Church, where 
was to be held a Bible-class before Evensong. 

Much did the good Vicar remind them of past teaching, and 
press upon them to remain firm to the faith delivered, above 
all to have charity towards those who caused the troubles. 
Fervently did he ask the prayers of his people that he might 
be guided rightly, and bade them remember that should he 
be removed for a time it would be a good test of the deep- 
ness and truth of his teaching. Somehow, in spite of all, 
the people's hearts were sad notwithstanding the festal 
service which followed. Mary returned home thinking of all 
she had heard. Far into the night she and her mother 
talked of the past two years. The Priest had been so kind 
and good to Mrs. Thomas (when her husband was killed in 
the terrible accident which deprived more than one femily 
of their bread-winners), from his lips she first heard the 
truth of the Blessed Sacrament, and learned its full value 
and comfort. ** Mother, may I help you again?" said Mary 
the following day. "I don't hardly know, child, this work 
is very particular. Sister Mary, brought it in last night, she 
skid as how they always do them things, but just now there 
is so much to be seen after they have not time. It is an alb, 
child, for one of the priests, and she says that it is to be 
worn at the altar." " Oh, do let me try, I have such a nice 
little needle," said Mary, bringing out our little friend, which 
was very pleased to see daylight once more. Mary's stitches 
were very small and the needle flew through her work, so 
that her mother was quite glad of her help. 

When Sister Mary called she was much pleased with it, 
and looked at the nice needle-case. " Will you give me a 
few of those large ones," said she, "for Molly Hill? I have 
just been in to see her, she had broken her last, poor thing, 
and has so much to do to the slop shirts which must be 
finished to-morrow, those will be the very things;" so five 
needles passed into old Molly's hands, and amongst them 
was the proud disagreeable one Mary began with. Ko use 
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m grumbling now; sew, sew, sew, from morning light until dark 

I cveiy day in a dirty room, no one to admire the shining 

r eyes. Sometimes Sister Mary came in to cheer and talk 

' to MoUy, and then she would thread her needles, as the 

oW woman was nearly blind. However, the proud needle 

'earned a lesson, and at last grew to like the poor old 

^oman, and Molly said there was one of the five a good 

Worker, she could not make out which. How sweet was the 

.«rst bit of merited commendation it had ever heard, and 

^^ ftit sorry for having been so unkind to the girl in her 

^st attempt to "help mother." Our little friend still 

^oxks, so far as I know. The time much dreaded at Dash- 

^Ocd has not yet arrived, God grant it may never come. 

3f my readers care to hear more of Mrs. Thomas and 

^^x little friend they may do so at some future time, but now 

^ ^ust leave them, hoping they will learn from what I have 

^^id to be humble, willing to be of use, and kind to all ; had 

^*^^ large eyed needles done their duty they might still have 

'"^Xnained with Mary, but, in so much as we all need humbling, 

I^^rhaps they might have grown more proud and unfit for 

^ll^ work they came to do in after days. 

When this April number of " Little Ones at Home " 

^Omes into your hands, dear children, the Great Fast of 

I^ent will be over ; you will have heard day by day during 

"^Vie most holy week of all the Church's year, how our dear 

t-ord suffered for our sakes ; how He hung upon the cross 

^f agony for all those three long hours, that He might win 

^or us the kingdom of Heaven — and now all is changed ; no 

"ttiore sombre violet hangings in our Churches ; no more 

^mournful litanies ; no more chanting of the beautiful, but 

most solemn. Miserere — ^bright Easter-tide has come, and 

festal drapery is on our altars, and glorious flowers and 

lights are there, and high above all else the songs of joy rise 

from earth to heaven, and everything tells us that — 

"Jesus Christ is risen to-day." 

In the Eastern Church, when Christians first meet each 
other op the resurrection morning, one says, " The Lord 
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is risen," and the answer is, " He is risen indeed," as if no 
other thought could be in anyone's mind on such a day. 
And, dear children, for us, for you and for me, and for 
all His Church, " the Lord is risen," and I wish you all, 
my dear little friends, a very, very happy Easter-tide. 

There is a Cathedral far away in a city, on the banks of 
that beautiful river the Rhine, of which the Germans are so 
justly proud, which is perhaps the most beautiful church in 
all the world, so large and vast, and magnificent, that when 
you stand in the nave, and look up through the grand stone 
pillars into the roof, it seems almost farther away than you 
can see. It is in the city of Cologne that we find this 
stately Cathedral, and hundreds of years ago people used to 
kneel and say their prayers there, just as they do now, and 
sermons used to be preached just as they are preached now. 

Well, there lived in Cologne, about the year twelve hundred, 
some very poor people, and they had a little boy whose 
name was Hermann: he was a very good little boy, never so 
happy as when he was in church saying his prayers and 
joining in the service. 

Now it is the custom in foreign churches for people to 
make offerings to the church, by placing what they have to 
give upon the shrine of one of the Saints, which stand in 
the different side chapels. 

The most costly and beautiful offerings are generally 
offered to the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child. 

One day littie Hermann saw all the people in the Cathedral 
go and lay their gifts at the feet of the Mother of Jesus, and 
he thought how much he should like to have something to 
lay there, but as I have told you he was a very poor little 
boy, he had not a half penny in the world to call his own, 
so it was no use to think about it. Suddenly he looked down 
at something he held in his hand, something that really did 
belong to him — what do you think it was ? Why a bright 
rosy cheeked apple, and of course Hermann was very fond of 
apples — indeed what little boy is not ? However he knew that 
if we give anything to God in His church, it must be some- 
thing that we like, something that it is a piece of self-denial to 
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give up, so he thought he would put this apple into the hand of 
the Holy Child ; and he did it ; he went up very shyly and 
held it out, and left it there — a poor little offering truly, but 
tie very best anyone can give, for it was little Hermann's alL 
Years afterwards Hermann, Joseph as he is called, became 
2 priest, and many beautiful stories are told of his holiness 
^^ goodness. 



By the Editor. 

CHAPTER IV. 

" Now, then, what is the story to be about this evening, 

^Unt Betty? We have had England and Scotland, and now, 

* suppose, Ireland comes, and can it be. about S. Patrick, 

^r you know Uncle Patrick is an Irishman, and on S. 

*^atrick*s day he always wears a little green leaf in his 

"^tton-hole — the shamrock, I think it is." 

** You are quite right, Lionel, and as we are just a little 
l^^t late I will begin my story at once, or I shall have black 
^^ots from nurse to-morrow, for keeping you up beyond the 
proper hour." 

** Oh, bother nurse," began Lionel ; but Aunt Betty said, 
"^Ve are going to talk about the Saints, Lionel," and the 
little boy sat down quite quietly, and when nurse did appear, 
J^st a minute or two before Aunt Betty had finished her 
^oiy, he tried to be quite patient, and all the three children 
S^t: up directly it was over, and left their remarks upon it 
^^til the next evening. 

**We seem to know more about S. Patrick, the Patron 

^^int of Ireland," said Aunt Betty, "than about either 

^ • George or S. Andrew, and yet a great deal that has been 

^'^^tten about him is very doubtful, and there are a great 

^any beautiful legends concerning him, which I will tell 

yoii; but you know in the life of S. George, I told you the 

leaning of the word legend, and as I tell you the story of 

S. Patrick you must remember that with much that is true 

^here is a great deal that we cannot be certain of at all this 

distance of time ; one thing we are sure of, that he lived a 

Very good and holy life, trying to win souls to Christ and 
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teaching the poor Irish people to know their Saviour. 
There is a place in France, called Boulogne, just opposite 
our own white English cliffs, and this place, the anciepi 
name of which was Bonavem, is supposed to have been the 
birthplace of S. Patrick. 

" He was bom about the year 387, and when he was six- 
teen years old he was carried away captive by an Irish kin& 
and when he reached Ireland he became the slave of a man 
named Milcho, who lived in that part of the country which 
is now called Antrim. There young Patrick lived as a 
shepherd boy for six long years, and although he does not 
seem to have thought much about religion before his 
captivity, when he spent those lonely hours amidst the wild 
bogs and fens of Ireland a change came over him> and he 
used to get up before daybreak, in rain and wind, and frost 
and snow, to say* his prayers to the great God he had 
learned to love in his trouble. 

" One night, when he had been in captivity six years, he 
heard a voice as he slept, saying to him that a ship was ready 
to take him away, so he got up and [fled to the seashore, 
and there he found a vessel ready to cross over to France. 
The master refused to take the poor shepherd boy, because 
he had no money, and Patrick went to a hut, very sad and 
sorrowful, and said his prayers, and then one 'of the sailors 
came to him and told him that after all they would give 
him a passage, on the chance of being paid when they 
reached the shores of France, or as it was then called Gaul. 

" They landed at a small place in Brittany, and then he 
and some of his fellow-passengers walked for more than three 
weeks through a vast tract of dreary country, and were 
nearly starved. They begged the youth to pray to his God, 
which he did, and suddenly, as if in answer to his prayer, 
there came through the bushes a herd of pigs, and tiey 
killed some of them and ate them. 

"S. Patrick remained for a time at home with his 
parents, and then he went to Tours, where he studied in 
a monastery for four years. He returned home and was 
again carried away captive, but was released at the end of 
sixty days. 

" His friends entreated him not to leave them again, but 
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one night he saw in a vision a man bringing him a letter, 
outside which was written, ' The voice of the Irish,' and he 
thought he heard many voices crying, * We entreat thee, oh, 
holy boy, to come and walk with us still.' 

" He thought a great deal of this vision, and then he 
began to study again, so as to fit himself fcnr the work to 
which he felt he was called. 

"For nine years he lived in retirement in the Island of 
Urins, and then he went to Rome, and the Pope sent him 
to Ireland to convert the people who lived there. 

''He passed through France, and was consecrated bishop 
at Evreux, and then he crossed over to the country which 
he had left as a shepherd boy all those years before. 

" 1 cannot in this short story of S. Patridc tell you of all 
the wonderful things he did, or how many of the wild Irish 
people he made Cl&istians. 

**He travelled irom one end of Ireland to the other, 
biptkmg multitudes with his own hands, and he set a 
h^gtit example to all, by the holy, self-denying life he led. 

** You know how all Irish people love the pretty little 
leaf, the shamrock ; and how on S. Patrtck's day (March 
17th) every man and woman and child wears a tiny piece of 
tiie bright green stuff. I will tell you the reason of tlus : 
One Easter-day S. Patrick was preaching before King 
Leogaire (one of the Irish kings) and his wise men, on the 
brow of a hill, and he was tfying to explain to them the 
doctrine of the holy trinitf — of the three persons in one 
God— and at last he saw a little humble piece of ihamrock 
growing at his feet^ and he picked it, and ishowed the 
doubting people the three leaves growing ont of the one 
sMk; and ftoat that simple lesson they learned to under* 
stand the grcil uifMety of the Three in One. 

«• At last S. Patrick's labours were over, and God called 
him to his rest. He died, a very old man, on the t7th of 
Matth, A.I). 465, and the Irish mourned their great apostle 
kt a very long time, for he had taught them the faith of 
Jesus, am given them the hope of everlasting life. 

**Just as S. George is always represented killing the 
dragon, the pictures of S. Patrick show him to us driving 
away serpents and other reptiles." 

( To be continued, ) 
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^Oh, dear 1 oh, dear ! where can they be ? Oh, Whitey y 

oh^filanchy I where axe you my darlings ?'' Poor little Ted ' 

he: really was crying as though his heart would break, for 

kil white kittens were nowhere to be found ; he had searched 

finlQ cellar to attic and not a trace of them was to be seen. 

^>JBis- mother was out, and nurse did not care for Whitey 

Blanchy, and Tom, his big brother, had called out just 

he went oflf to school, "I say, Ted, do you like Hide 

Seek?" so somehow or another Ted knew that Tom, 

I de^hted to teaze him, was at the bottom of all his 
less. 

j|Be. looked into every comer of every room, he searched 
IJnBEf bush in the old garden, and at last he went into the 
^iMinng room, for he knew if he stood at the window he 
Aonld catch the first glimpse of his mother coming back 
from the village, and his trouble would not be half as bad if 
Ac were only there to share it with him. 
r .He tried not to be angry with Tom, the little Lent lesson 
|is mother had tried to teach him, had been that of keeping 
Us temper when his elder brother teazed him, and now, 
Easter had come, and the little boy certainly had gained a 
Wtoiy over his besetting sin, and now, unhappy though he 
V9% he was not angry. 

.All of a sudden he heard a little sound above his head, 
S^ere was a basket of ferns hanging high up in the window, 
and there Ted looked up and saw Whitey and Blanchy 
Ofmifortably seated. Oh, how glad he was, how sweet that 
^deduet of meow, meow, sounded ! and when Tom came 
ilODie and asked how he had enjoyed his game, he answered 
gmte cheerfully, "it ended beautifully," and Tom pro- 
nounced him a plucky little chap, which Ted thought a 
great compliment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I sometimes think the Church's Saints, 
Are flowers so fair and bright ; 

And that the little children are 
Her snow-drops pure and white. 

** Are you ready for Church, Evie ? If so, do help me 
lost my gloves, and one boot. Oh, here they ars if 
linen drawer ! What would nurse say ? And are we { 
to stay for the whole service, Evie?" 

" Of course, we are. I am going on with papa, 3Ltd 
are to join us with Mademoiselle.*' 

" Oh, Evie, it is my turn to walk with papa, you know i 

But the elder girl ran out of the room without answe 
and the angry tears came into Ella's eyes. But raising t 
she caught sight of the verses hung over the head o 
little bed: — 

There's not a child so small and weak, 
But has its little cross to take. 

Then the child knelt reverently down, and asked G< 
make her patient ; she rose up feeling so happy tha 
wondered how she could have been so angry a mo 
before. She went quickly downstairs; and found n 
moiselle waiting. She was dressed as u^ual, but, som< 
or other she looked odd, and Ella could not rhaki 
why it was. A close scrutiny discovered the fact 
mademoiselle wore a thick veil so arranged that not ft s 
feature of her face could be distinguished. 

The Church was only a few minutes' walk from the h^ 
and Ella was soon seated beside her father. Mademo: 
looked nervously about, when her eyes were arrested 
tall figure coming up the aisle, leading a boy by the 1: 
The next moment Ella touched her arm, and whispen 
a very audible voice : " There is Frankie's father ! " 

During the service mademoiselle trembled so much 
she was compelled to sit down ; had it not been for her 
people would have thought that she only came to stare 
her eyes were fixed on Monsieur Legars with an e 
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seaFching glance. On leaving tlie Church, she seized Ella's 
hand, and in spite of the child's entreaty that they would 
wait for Mr. Montgomery, hurried home. On removing her 
veil, she was pale as death, and simk into a chair thoroughly 
exhausted. Ella, meanwhile, ran downstairs to wait for her 
^Either and M. Legars. But she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment for that gentleman was unable to come. Ella went 
slowly upstairs, stopping to tell Mademoiselle on the way 
that M. Legaxs and Frank would not be there that day. A 
feeling of the deepest relief came over the poor governess. 
Shaking off her nervousness, she arranged her dress, and went 
<]own to limcheon. 

"Papa," Ella said gravely, "do you know what I saw in 
Church?" 

But the door opened suddenly, and nurse appeared with 
a white, frightened face. " Mr. Montgomery, Sir, pray come 
at once. Miss Lucille has fainted." 

A moment more and Lucille, apparently lifeless, was lying 
in her father's arms. Ella stood by, trembling in every limb, 
while Julia flew to send for the doctor. The minutes passed 
like hours, and when at last Dr. Mordaunt arrived, it was 
long before he could restore the child to consciousness. 

Bye^and-bye she opened her eyes, and the first person 
'Upon whom she fixed them was Ella. 
" Oh, take me/' she murmured. 

Ella sat down on a low chair, and Mr. Montgomery pla,ced 
the precious burden on her lap. For some time Lucille 
lay quite still, then putting her little thin arm round her 
iter's neck, she said faintly : — 

" There's not a child so small and weak, 
But has its little cross to take." * 

Soon after she fell asleep, and they laid her down on her 
bei She lingered during the day in a weak, half-uncon- 
scious state, but towards evening grew much worse. 

Ella never left her side, but held her little sister's hand, 
The room was perfectly quiet, a lamp carefully shaded stood 
on the table throwing a slight glimmer on Ella's favourite 
hymn; which nurse at her entreaty had illuminated and hung 
on the wall. 
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They had sat in silence for an hour, when suddenly the 
child said, "Ella, I am going to Jesus. He wants me. 
Give me a kiss, dear sister." But before that pledge of love 
could be given, and before Ella could call any assistance, 
the little spirit had fled to its Maker. 

That life, though short, had been one of pain. The cross 
had been borne for Jesus' sake, and now there was one 
more jewel in His Crown. Ah ! surely, our dear little ones 
are the fair flowers that adorn His Church. Oh ! you, who 
have younger brothers and sisters, be careful by your 
example not to bring a stain upon their white souls. Teach 
them by your words and ways to love Jesus ; for His own 
precious words were : " Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven." 

CHAPTER VI. 

Oh ! day by day each Christian child 

Has much to do without, within, 
A death to die for Jesus sake; 

A weary war to wage with sin. 

At first Ella was inconsolable ; the death of her favourite 
sister was a great blow to her. I will not stay to relate the 
events of those dark days before the funeral. When the 
child saw the little coffin placed in the earth, a feeling of 
great loneliness came over her ; and she thought she never 
could be happy again, but God is very merciful to children; 
their grief, at first, may be intense, but by degrees, it fades 
away. So it was with Ella. For days she wandered about 
the nursery, her eyes heavy and red, her face pale and 
haggard, very different from the merry little girl of a few 
weeks before. But little by little, she became happier, and 
soon Frank and she were walking about as usual. 

The death of Lucille had not crushed Mrs. Montgomery, 
as her husband had apprehended ; for she knew that her 
little lamb was " Safe in the Arms of Jesus," only gone 
before, and that perhaps in less than a year, she would join 
her in Paradise. 

" I say, Frank," said Ella, one morning, as Frank entered 
the school-room, "do you know the examination begins 
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to-day. Just hear me my French verb ; I don't know it a 



SCTew." 



You must forgive the change ; Ella's admiration of Frank 
made her imitate even the boyish phrases which he was 
pleased to adopt. 

Ella passed her book to Frankie, who began : " I have, 
Thou hast — ^Why don't you go on ? " 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! I quite forgot you were waiting to 
hear me," rejoined Ella, intent upon rescuing a drowning 
fly from the ink. " Now then, all attention ! I commence." 

" Je suis — I have ; " Tu es — thou hast." 

"What are you saying Ella ? " 

But Miss Madcap was gone before her tutor could correct 
her. Something outside had caught her attention, and she 
had flown to the window. 

" Do look, Frankie, at that boy standing on his head. 
I say, it must hurt him. Now he is turning head over heels. 
What fiin ! I wish I were a boy." 

" Oh, Ella 1 you forget you are to be my wife ; and how 
can you be, unless you are a girl." 

"I forgot; well, never mind, I shan^t be a boy, if I wish 
ever so much ; I'm sure of that. By the bye, who do you 
think will get the prize ? I hope you will. Only fancy, 
taking home a beautiful book with 'Frank Napoleon Legars' 
written in it It will be all blue and gold ; and if it should 
he a very nice one, we can put it on our drawing-room 
table." 

Similar conversation went on for some time. Both 
children seemed to forget that if they desired a prize they 
must work. Evie, meanwhile, was learning her French 
poetry ; once or twice she thought she would remind the 
others that after half an hour they would not be allowed to 
look at another book until the examinations should be over. 
But naughty feelings rose in her heart. They did not care 
for her; why should she trouble about them? The time 
slipped quickly by, and when mademoiselle entered with 
4e questions in her hand, Frank and Ella looked confused. 
** Oh, mademoiselle ! " exclaimed Ella, " do give me just 
five minutes more." But it was too late. A nice clean sheet 
of paper was put before each child, a new nib into each 
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penholder, and each was provided with a piece of blotdn 
paper — a rare article in the school-room. Ella's genecalD 
came to an end in sopping up ink from the table ; for sh 
had a wonderful knack of over turning it. 

Silence reigned in the school-room, only broken by a 
occasional sigh from Ella, whose difficulties increa^d wk 
every glance at her paper. Of course, the first question wi 
^'What is the present tense of 'Avoir?'" and, of coutse, ED 
wrote, "Je suis — I have; tues — thou hast; il est — he hsa 
^c.** The rest of the questions did not &eem so difficid 
She had soon finished her paper, and with a sigh of telic 
placed it before her governess. 

" Now, mademoiselle, I am going to talk to you utoit 
Frank and Evie have finished. I will only irhisper. Do jro 
know I am beginning to like lessons now, because you ha\ 
never scolded me since Frankie came." 

*' Perhaps you are a better little girl ? '' 

" Oh, no, I am not ; I do feel so inclined to roll up m 
handkerchief into a ball ahd throw it at Frank's head." 

" No, certainly you are not to do it ; I wondei: how you Ca 
think of such a thing. Now I am going to correct yoi 
paper, so try to be quiet for a few minutes.** 

For some time Ella obeyed, but Frank's face was to 
much foT her. He was puzzling over a question. Ill 
handkerchief was rolled up in a ball on her knee ; it woul 
have been well had it remained there; but without on 
thought, she threw it towards the boy, missed her ain 
knocking over the inkstand; in aminute Evicts neat papefwa 
spoilt by streams of black fluid. Flying from her seat, sh 
seized Ella, and had not mademoiselle come between then 
the poor little culprit would have fared badly. 

" EHa, leave the room," said the governess in her steme? 
voice, " and stay in your bed-room the remainder of tb 
day." 

Without replying, Ella obeyed at once. A feeling c 
shame crept over her ; she seemed to realize now, that sh 
had openly disobeyed her teacher. What would her faflie 
say? She was too miserable to cry. When, at last, th 
dtlmer-bell rang, and Evie came to make herself tidy afte 
the morning's work, Ella had made up her mind to ask he 
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sister to request mademoiselle to come and speakto her 
before the afternoon lessons. 

" I don't know that I shall ; I suppose you know that I 
had to write the whole of my paper again, instead of going 
out. But I wish I had not told you ; I know you are very 
§^ disagreeable little thing that you are. You and Frank 
plague me to death, and I won't stand it, that I won't." 
The angry tears started to her eyes. 

" Oh, Evie, indeed I never meant to send the ink over 
your paper. I know it was very naughty. Please forgive 
me." 

And Ella put one arm round Evie's waist and gave her a 
kiss. But the inkstained paper was too vividly before her 
ast^s mind, and though she received the kiss, she would 
not retiun it. 

At three o'clock mademoiselle came to see the child. 
She felt very sorry for the poor little prisoner. Of late she 
had grown fond of her, and she could but admire the faith 
and hard fightiug to overcome her faults. Besides which, 
she was kind to Frankie, and he loved her so much. 

The governess finding Ella ver>' penitent, she readily 
foigave her, though she could not allow her to leave her 
room until tie next day. 

After this, time slipped by quickly, and when the prize- 
day came, little hearts were trembling with anxiety to know 
who was to receive the large book which mademoiselle 
Iffoy^t into the school-room, wrapped in bro\^ paper. 
When the covering was removed, what was Ella's delight to 
find the name of her favourite written on the fly-leaf. 

"It is for you, my boy," said mademoiselle.. " Had Evie 
not failed so utterly in her French poem, it would have 

becft hers." 

CHAPTER VII. 

Loid, my God ! do Thou Thy holy will ; 

I will lie still ; 

1 will not stir lest I forsake Thine arm, 

And break the charm 
That binds me clinging to my Father's breast, 
In perfect rest. 

I must now pass over three years. The old house was 
ito alt^ed : cm^ room was closed. There was one kiss 
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the less to be received in the morning; one fond hear 
was stilled, for the mother's spirit had foimd her child, anc 
was with Lucille above the bright blue sky. 

The children were but slightly changed — their disposition! 
were the same ; Evie, vain, hot-tempered, somewhat selfish 
Ella, at times, still thoughtless, always merry and good 
natured, really striving to conquer her faults; Frank ai 
fond of Ella, as diligent, and as sweet-tempered as in thi 
old days. 

The bell for morning lessons had rung on the day w 
revisit our friends, and Frank appeared with a very crest 
fallen face. 

*^ What is the matter, my dear boy?" asked mademoiselle 
in a kind voice; and in spite of his eleven years and a half 
Frank's tears would come. 

" Oh, mademoiselle, my father says I am old enough t( 
be with boys now, so I am not coming here after to-day." 

The news startled her. She loved to see the dear face 
day after day ; and was that pleasure to be taken from her 
She had always avoided meeting M. L^gars; it was no 
difficult to do so, as he passed most of his time in London 
Now that Frank's departure was spoken of as a settlec 
thing, she felt strongly inclined to join Ella, who had burs 
into tears ; but instead of doing so, put her arm round th< 
boy, saying softly, as she kissed him, " I am very sorry 
dearest child, but I suppose it is best for you." 

Poor mademoiselle ! she could not pay much attentioi 
to the lessons this morning. 

At last the clock struck one. The children put awa] 
books and slates ; Ella sat down by Frank, putting her axn 
round his neck. 

" Oh, Ella, I wish you could be a boy just for a few years 
I should like you to go to school with me. By-the-bye 
mademoiselle," he suddenly said, "you have never seei 
papa." 

A person when spoken of is sure to appear, and befon 
she could escape, Mr. Montgomery pushed open the door 
which had been ajar, and introduced M. L6gars to th< 
school-room. 

The governess covered her face with her hands ; it wai 
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of no use to try to hide now. All would soon be known, 
and then what would become of her. A well-known voice 
addressed her. 

"Mademoiselle, I have come to thank you for " 

He stopped, for she took her hands from her face. M. 
ligars started back amazed. With a cry of agony the 
governess fell fainting to the ground. 

" Oh, Marie, Marie ! I have found you at last ! " and 
M. L^gars sprang forward, and took her in his arms. He 
bore her to the couch. For some time she remained un- 
conscious ; but, at last opening her eyes, a shiver passed 
through her frame. 

" Forgive me," she murmured in a faltering voice. 

M. Legars knelt by the sofa, taking her hand, bent over 
and kissed her. 

"It is you who have to forgive me. Oh, Marie, how I have 
tried to find you ! Thank God that I have done so at last." 

For some moments Mr. Montgomery stood astounded ; 
but when the governess showed signs of returning consious- 
ness, he quietly beckoned the children from the room. A 
whole hour elapsed before M. Legars appeared to unravel 
the mystery, and then, to Ella's great disappointment, all the 
children were sent into the garden to play. 

For awhile M. Legars sat in silence, then he abruptly began : 

"Thirteen years ago, I was married to a young French girl, 
of attractive appearance, possessing many amiable qualities. 
She was handsome, with a bright intelligent face. 

" For some time after our marriage, we were very happy ; 
not a cloud came between us. The first sorrow was the 
death of our little girl. She was just two months old, when 
she was taken from us. My wife, for the time, was utterly 
broken down with grief, and no efforts of mine availed to 
rouse her. The doctors advised me to take her to Paris, as 
it was thought that change of air and scenery might do her 
good. I accordingly removed thither. The plan succeeded ; 
we remained in Paris for two years, and it was there that 
little Frank was born. 

He was always a delicate child, and his mother gave him 
all her attention, and as it seemed to me, all her love, for 
the death of our little Ursule made her anxious for Frank. 
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Home did not appear so bright as before. When I re 
in the evening, Marie was sure to be in the nursery, 
from the dinner-table she was often absent, whilst I* 
down to a comfortless, solitary meal. Instead of 
patiently until our boy was stronger, I began to 
irritable, and at last determined to punish her by sta: 
away from home altogether in the evenings. 

" On the first night, Marie did not seem even to ha 
noticed my absence ; but when, the next evening, it .wai'l 
repeated, she asked where I had been. 

" * In the nursery,' I answered, sarcastically ; and th«l .^ 
followed words which I can never repeat, so bitterly have I ) 
repented of them since. The third evening, again I did not . 
go home, but went to the house which I had visited on the. , 
two previous occasions. 

{To be continued.) 




Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best An$i 
to the following Questions; Answers to be isent to the Edit 
care of Mr. Hodges, 24, King William Street, Strand, 
the 1 5th of April. ' ijj 

1. When and where did the Patriarch Job live? 

2. Who tempted Job to sin and rebel against God ? 

3. How did he overcome all temptations ? 

4. Who came to comfort him in his troubles ? 

5. How is Job a t)^ of our blessed Lord ? 

6. What do we reaa in the Book of Job, about, the resurrection 

the dead? 

7. Who was Jochcbed, and what was the name of her little child j^ 1 

8. Write the story of his life ? i'^ 

9. What is the mystical meaning of the burning bush ? 
ID. How many plagues did God send upon the Egyptians? 

11. What was the Passover ? 

12. Of what is it a type, and how ? 

The Prizes for answers to Questions in the February number, tM-- 
awarded to Eva Bartlett, aged eleven years, S. Barnabas Orphana^ 
Pimlico, and to Leonard H. White, aged nine years, Grazingham 
Rectory. There are several other answers which are extremely good, 
but the editor wishes it to be understood that no children above thirteen 
must in future compete for the prizes. 




RUTH AND MISS KITTY. 
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m^ attb Kiss iittg. 

Ruth is a very dear little girl. Very kind in her small way 
to everything and everybody, specially kind to Miss Kitty, 
the tabby cat, whom she feeds every morning with a large 
portion of milk in a wooden bowl. Miss Kitty seems to 
bttow the breakfast hour quite well, and sits up, looking 
very anxious and excited when she sees Ruth coming, and 
r d5.re say, although she cannot speak, she is very grateful, 
and indeed she shows her gratitude by purring loudly at the 
sight of her Uttle mistress, and rubbing her soft coat against 
her whefiever she gets a chance. 



By the Editoiu 



CHAPTER VIL 
The Athanasian Creed. 

You will find ajMrther Creed in your Prayer Books» just 
after the Service fi». Evening Prayer; it is called titc 
Atihaaaasian Qreed^ or die Creed of S. Athanasius ; and them 
i&abo atOodier» in the office for the Holy Commimi(»iy whkk 
b called the Nicene Creed. I will tell you about this Creed 
by-and-bye, but now I must just speak to you a little about 
this Athanasian Creed. 

In the early ages of the Church there )»rere a great maagp 
people who would not believe that God tibe Sen and. God 
the Holy Ghost were equal to God the F^itfaar^ Tlie 
Aposttes' Cre^, you know, is very short, and so this longer 
Creed was coinpiled to teach people, to think rigbdy oC 
these geeat truths. It is called the Creed d & Athaoasiaft 
because there was a very good and holy man nazDiedL 
Athanasius, who was Bishop of the Church of AkaBUOkdria, 
in Egypt, a little more than three hundred years afler the 
birth of Jesus Christy and he taught people what they ought 
to believe, and fought bravely for the truth ; he was put into 
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prison, and was obliged to hide from his . enemies, and he 
bore all patiendy for Jesus' sake ; he converted, that means 
turned away, a great many people from their false doctrines 
and wrong ideas about the great truths of religion ; and the 
Creed I am telling you about is a kind of summing up of 
what he taught, although it was written by other holy men, 
after he was dead. It begins, ** Whosoever will be saved, 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
faith." 

Then it goes on to tell us what the Catholic faith is, and it 
explains the great mystery of the Ever Blessed Trinity of three 
in one — that is to say as much as it can be explained, for 
even the most cleter men that have ever lived, are obliged 
to believe this truth without quite understanding it. 

This Creed is appointed to be sung on some of the great 
feasts of the church. The rubric, the red letters for those 
of you who have prayer books with red letters, and the little 
black letters for those who have not, will tell you upon what 
days the Athanasian Creed is to be used. 

Now we come to what is called the Salutation or Greeting. 
We are standing still, but we are just going to kneel down 
before God and say our prayers, and so the clergyman says 
to us, " The Lord be with you," and we answer, *• And with 
thy spirit." These are very solemn words, and they have been 
used for a very, very long time in the services of the church, 
so long ago indeed, that some people think they were used 
by the apostles themselves. You know when Jesus appeared 
to His disciples after His resurection, He said to them, 
"Peace be with you," and in the book of Ruth (chapter 2, 
verse 4), when Boaz went into the field, he said to the 
reapers, **The Lord be with you," and they answered **The 
Lord bless thee." 

Then follows some short sentences — 
** Lord have mercy upon us. 
Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us.'' 

These sentences are sometimes called the Lesser Litany ; 
"Aere is a loi^ litany which I shall tell you about by-and- 
bye. The word itself means a form of prayer, or words of 
prayer, broken up into short sentences ; and now again, we 
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have the Lord's .Prayer, and then some short versicles or 
verses taken mostly from the Psalms, and beginning — 

" O Lord, shew Thy mercy upon us." 

After these versicles, the three Collects follow. The first 
for the day — the Sunday or Holy Day upon which we are 
at church — and if it is an ordinary week-day, the collect for 
the Sunday before is said, all through the week; then the 
second collect is for peace. We ask God to keep us safe 
from our enemies, it begins — 

"O God, who art the author of peace and lover of 
concord." 

The third collect is for grace, and we pray that God, who 
has safely brought us to the beginning of the day, may keep 
us safe from all dangers. Dear children, you know that it is 
only Him who can help us; you know that we have no 
power to help ourselves, and so you must join in this 
prayer with all your hearts, and ask Him to keep you from 
all accidents which may hurt your body, but above all, from 
all sins which may hurt your soul. 

Of the collects for the Sundays we shall see more by-and- 
bye, but I must tell you that those two for peace and for 
grace are very, very old — ^taken out of the old service books 
which were compiled by the saints of old. 

There was a time when Mattins ended with these collects, 
but now we have some more prayers added to them. I will 
tell you in very few words what they are. The first is for 
the Queen — and it is quite right that we should pray for the 
Queen. It begins — 

" O Lord, our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King 
of kings. Lord of lords." 

Then there is a prayer for the royal family, for the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess of Wales, and all the other sons 
and daughters of the Queen. This prayer begins — 

" Almighty God, the Fountain of all Goodness." 

Afterwards comes a prayer for the bishops and priests of 
the church, and for all the Christian congregations, all the 
souls Gk)d has given into their care. 

*' Almighty God, who alone workest great marvels," is the 
beginning of this prayer. And lastly comes what is called 
the prayer of S. Chrysostom — 
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"Almighty God, who has given us grace at this time to 
luake our common suppHcations unto Thee." These are 
the opening words of this prayer, and we go on to remind 
our blessed Lord of that promise which He made His 
disciples, and of which I told you in the first chapter, that 
when two or three are gathered together in His name. He 
would be in the midst of them, and we ask Him to give us 
those things for which we have asked, and which are most 
expedient or right for us, and we ask Him above all to let 
US know Him here, so that we may live with Him for ever 
in heaven. 

And now we have the Benediction or Blessing. Very, 
very far back in the history of the church of the Jews, God 
bade Moses and Aaron send away the people with a 
blessing. The words they used were, *•' The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee, the Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious to thee, the Lord lift up His countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace." 

You will see there are three separate blessings given. 
Do you know why this is ? It is in honour of the ever 
blessed Trinity, and S. Paul, the great apostle, ends up his 
epistles or letters with these words of benediction, with 
which both Mattins and Evensong are ended now — " The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen." And thus, we too are dismissed, as the Israelites 
of old were, in the name of the Holy Trinity. 

I must just say something else here, so that you may not 
be puzzled. If between the prayer of S. Chrysostom and 
the Benediction, some other prayers are used, I will tell you 
about these by-and-bye. 



Ascension Day ! The forty days that Jesus was with His 
disciples after His resurrection are over. Once more He is 
to leave them ; not now to be nailed on the cruel cross — not 
now to be buried in the garden grave. No, the sorrow is over 
now; there is nothing but joy in the thought of day; it is the 



end of the resurrection story — the end of the perfect work 
that Jesus did when he came from heaven to save us. 

We sing special psalms of triumph for the eternal gates 
have been lifted up, and the King <rf Glory has entered into 
His own home. 

The first morning lesson tells us of a vision or dream ol 
the prophet Daniel, about our dear Lord's reign of power in 




THE ^SLENSION 

heaven ; and the first evening lesson tells the story of the 
prophet Elijah being earned up into heaven Elijah you 
know was a type of Jesns 

Then the epistle and gospel and the second mommg 
lesson all tell the joyotistale of the Lord going from earth 
to heaven in the bnght clouds, and of the angels telhng the 
disciples that He would come again as they had seen Him go. 
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And now, what is our little lesson for to-day ? I think I 
shall call it " upward rising," ascending, as the collect says, 
in heart and mind where Jesus is, trying to be so pure and 
good, dear children, that we may live with Jesus in His own 
bright home above, where He has gone before to prepare a 
place for us. 

Think a great deal about heaven : that is wh^ you must 

do if you want to go there to be with Jesus. 

. If you were told you might visit some grand place that you 

had never seen before, you would think very much about 

inm you were to get there, you would take great pains to 

%1 out all about the best way of reaching it. Well, in the 

MiQ kind of way, only ever so much harder, ever so much 

Mre seriously you must think about that journey, the end 

«f which is heaven. You must ask God to help you every 

4t^ to get a step higher, every day to conquer some little 

ftnk which stands in your way, and then, at last, you will 

flJA the rest which Jesus won for you, when on that first 

|i|0$n»on Day, He went back to His Father's throne to 

||^ for our forgiveness to make a home for us in His own 

beautiful kingdom. 



Mfext-cSxtnirrtg. 



White Sunday is the real name of this great festival, and 
y^ you will see that the altars in our churches are draped 
urith red to-day, as on a Martyr's day. I will first tell you 
why this is. It is because on the Jewish feast of Pentecost 
the apostles were waiting for the Comforter, and He came 
to them. 

There was a sound such as none of them had ever heard 
before, — a sound as of a rushing mighty wind — and red 
tongues, like tongues of fire, were seen above their heads : 
it is because of these tongues of fire that we hang our 
churches with red to-day. 

And this was how the Holy Spirit came down to the 
apostles. You know they were all very poor men, all very 
ignorant, and God had told them that they were to go out 
and preach to all the world. Now they could not have done 
this before the day of Pentecost, for they could not have 
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Spoken the language of those different countries to whicb 
they were to go ; bul when the Holy Ghost came to them. 
He gave them power to speak in every language, and to per- 
form miracles, and so to show the power of Christ and to 
establish His church. 

The Jews were very much astonished when they heard the 
apostles speak every language, as though they had known it 
all their lives, and a great many of them believed in Jesus, 
and were baptized in the name of the ever blessed Trinity. 

In the early days of the Church the converts used to be 
baptized, as I have already told you, at Easter ; but Whit- 
Sunday was a yet more favourite day for baptisms, and be- 
cause of the white dresses which the newly-baptized wore, 
the day came to be called White Sunday, and we now call 
it Whit-Sunday. 

And what is the lesson of Whit-Sunday, dear children ? 
Why it is just this, that just as God taught the apostles of 
old by sending them the light of His Holy Spirit, so He 
sends His Holy Spirit to help us now, to give us a right 
judgment in all things, that is to see what is right, and so to 
please Him. 

AVe must pray to Him never to let the gentle dove take 
away His light from us ; we must ask Him to open our ears 
that we may listen to Him when He speaks to us, and shows 
us what is right and bids us flee from what is wrong. 



OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOW^N. 



Chapter V.. 

And in their own simple childish way, Walter and his 
little sister did put their trust in God during those dreary 
days that came after the terrible awakening when on that 
February morning they saw Mrs. Smith bending over them 
tenderly in the pale wintry light, whilst great tears rolled 
slowly down her honest face. 

We will not follow the children through all the events of 
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those two or three days before their mother was laid in the 
grave. Mrs. Smith was very kind to them, and wanted to 
take them home with her to the farmhouse, but Walter, 
with a strange determined look upon his young face, refused 
to leave the hut. " We can't go as long as she is there,'* he 
said, pointing to where his mother lay in her last calm sleep. 
And so the good woman let them stay on in the poor hut, 
doing what she could for them, taking them food and warm 
clothing, and trying, as she expressed it, to cheer them up 
again. 

" Do you think you could take us to live with you as 
servants, please, ma'am ]" said Walter, the evening before the 
funeral. " Of course I know Lucy couldn't do very much, 
hut she can do a bit of needlework sometimes — can't you, 
dear (and the brother's hand was laid lovingly upon his 
sister's head), and I would do work for both of us ; I would 
never stop all the whole long day. We wouldn't be a 
hurden to you, ma'am, indeed we wouldn't, and if you 
couldn't take us yourself, perhaps you'd just give us a good 
^OTd, and we might try somewhere else, and you'd just say 
that if they'd take us both I'd do double work, for you see 
^ couldn't be parted from her." 

Good Mrs. Smith smiled a sorrowful smile as she looked 
^t the children standing before her. The one so brave and 
jj^selfish, and with an expression upon his face which might 
^^ve belonged to a young man just entering upon life, 
instead of to a little boy of only eleven years old ; the other 
^^ pale and puny, a helpless cripple, it seemed evident, for 
^1 the remainder of her life, whether it were long or short ; 
?^d as she looked at them, Mrs. Smith turned away her 
^^d, so that they should not see how impossible it was for 
^^^ to do anything for them. 

There were six little ones at the farm already, and the 
^ter had been a bad one, and she knew that her husband 
^ould never hear of her burdening herself with the care of 
^hese two poor little orphans. 

The thought of their desolation made her very sad. She 
had an odd habit of speaking her thoughts aloud. " Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! I do hope they'll be good to them at the 
house," she ejaculated, and then she turned to them and 
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gave them each a hearty kiss, and said as cheerily as she- 
could, " Well talk over things to-morrow, Walter ; that wilL 
be quite time enough." 

" Yes," answered Walter, dreamily, a strange choking 
sensation coming into his throat, for those words his mother 
had spoiken as she lay dying were really tnie. That fear 
that had been upon him for all those days was no imaginary 
fear, but a terrible reality. " They'll try and take you and 
Lucy to the workhouse, but mind you don't let them, 
Walter ; it would kill my darling to go there." 

It seemed as though he heard her speaking again now, as 
she had spoken on that night, and as he had answered then 
so he answered now, **No mother they shan't take us there.'' 

" Take us where, Walter," said little Lucy, wonderingly^ 
" where does any one want to take us?" 

He would not frighten her by telling her the truth, so he 
only bent over her lovingly, and put his arms round her, and 
said, "No one shall take us anywhere; no one shall'take 
you from me, my darling, as long as I live." 

There was something in the earnest unnatural tone of the 
boy's voice that frightened the poor little one. She laid her 
head upon her brother's shoulder and began to sob bitterly. 
Then she looked up and said, " Are you big enough to take 
care of me, Walter? You are only a little boy, and now 
that mother has gone away, there's no one left to look after 
either of us. You know you can't mend your clothes, and I 
can't mend them for you, nor my own neither, and I don't 
know what we are to do." 

" Some one will help me to take care of you, Lucy dear ; 
you know who." 

She knew by his manner what he meant, and she answered, 
" You will ask our Father as lives above the bright blue 
sky, won't you, Walter ; but I don't think you know how to 
ask Him properly. I don't think he will listen to such a 
little boy as you are." 

" I think He will Lucy. I know old Molly in the attic 
said. He took care of the little birds and of the flowers in 
the field, and so I am sure He will take care of us." 

And Lucy, satisfied with the assurance, began to play with 
her toys (some of the Ifttle Smith's rejected ones), and did 
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not notice how Walter bustled about the poor little room, 
vainly struggling to pack up all that was in it in two old 
pocket handkerchiefs ; and only when the child's bedtime 
came, and the boy undressed his little sister tenderly, as her 
dead mother would have done, she looked wonderingly into 
his face and said, " What are those funny bundles, Walter, 
and Where's the Guardian Angel ?" 

" In the red pocket handkerchief," answered Walter. 

** But why have you put it away? I like to look at it" 

" You shall see it again to-morrow, darling ; but I want 
to be ready." 

" Ready ! where are we going ?" 

" 111 tell you to-morrow, Lucy, when I come home from — 
from her funeral ; but mind you are not to say nothing to 
liobody ; only you'll like to come away with me won't you, 
darling, and see all the fine shops and the carriages and 
horses, and the lions, and the tigers, and the elephants, in 
the Zoological Gardens, as mother used to tell us about." 

" Oh, Walter ! dear Walter, are we going to London ?" 

" Hush, my dear. Go to sleep now," said Walter, with a 
9.Uaint little air of authority, " and I'll tell you all about it 
^-morrow." 

The morrow came. A bright February day, and the 
"^ntry sunshine fell upon Kate Harris' grave in the church- 
yard by the hillside. It had been a sad funeral. No 
Hioumers but Mrs. Smith and Walter. And when it was 
Over the good woman bade the boy go home and fetch 
Lucy, and bring her to spend the afternoon at the farm. 

The poor little lad felt very guilty as he walked away. 
He wished, oh, how he wished he might tell his kind friend 
the truth 1 Tell her that he had promised his dying mother 
that Lucy should never go to " the house,'' and so he was 
going to take her away, because he knew that there was 
nothing else for him to do. 

" I shouldn't have minded going there myself," he mused 
as he walked home ; " and mother didn't think it would hurt 
me, she only said it would kill Lucy, and she shan't go t/iere; 
no she shan't T' 

Another hour and the old hut on the heath was empty. 
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and when, late that evening, Mrs. Smith walked over, after*., 
her day's work, to see why the children had not come to tiic ^ j 
faim, she found the door open and no fire in the grate, wiljr f' 
a few pieces of paper thrown about the floor, and one or two 4 
of Lucy's old toys scattered about the dreary room. * 

Then she remembered Kate Harris* horror of the woifc- ^ 
house, and her own thoughtless speech of the eveniii|;-f 
before came back to her. She put two and two togethei^ | 
and went home and told her husband that the blessed lafnbs •; ' 
had run away because they were afraid they woiild havc^J 
been put into the house. "' ! 

{To de coniimied) ' ■ " 



% Cimc for (Ekriit^iug. •: 

" Miss Eva ! Miss Eva ! oh, where are you?" And o^.^ 
nurse's voice sounded harsh and shrill as she called odt^ 
loudly for her charge, walking as quickly as she couMl*'- 
through the pretty gardens of Ashly Park. 

But there was no answer. "With them boys she is sure 
to be," muttered the old woman. "She always is up to 
mischief of some kind or another. I shouldn't wonder if I/: 
found her at the big tub a swimming of therti little boats;.';' 
her clean pinafore like a wet rag, and it's the third I've put-; 
on her to-day. Oh dear, oh dear !" ' . "'; 

Another minute, and nurse's worst fears were realized ;- 4 A ^ 
sudden turn in a winding path brought her in sight of tJift^ 
dreaded tub, and there was Eva on her knees, intent iipCKiv'. 
watching the graceful movements of the little boats as" tli^' 
swam upon the smooth surface of the water, whilst Haii^ '• 
and Tom screamed with delight at the success of their fittil 
attempt at ship-building. * • . 

" A nice morning's work. Miss Eva indeed, a very iifcc 
morning's work. Get up directly, and come to your lessons. 
You know you have not a holiday, although your brotheis 
have. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you oiig^t 
Three pinafores in one morning, and no hat on your head, 
and the freckles coming out on your face like blackberries." 

Eva lifted a flushed angry face, and looked at nurse 
somewhat defiantly, but she followed her into the house, 
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and then she rushed to her mother and burst into t( 
** Oh mother, dear mother, nurse is so cross, and said I 
so wicked, and surely, surely it is not a wrong thin| 
swim boats with the boys." 

" No, not at all wrong, my darling, sometimes, but 
know, Eva, there is a time for everything, and when 1 
girls are at play, when they ought to be at their less 
they are not trj^ing to do their little duties, as they oug 
And Eva promised to think of her mothef s words, and 
learnt to know that there is a time for everything. 



€Un; ox S^If-Conqm^t. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 

However dark it be ; 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 

Choose out the path for me. 

Choose Thou for me my frierids, 

My sickness or my henlth ; 
Choose Thou my cares for me, 

My poverty or wealth. 

" My friends consisted of an old gentleman and his 
sons ; they were Roman Catholics, and tried to persuade 
to leave the Church of England (in which I had t 
brought up by my mother, a native of this country), an 
embrace their religious opinions. After a great dea 
arguing I jridded, and became a Romanist. They had 
my favour by joining in my complaints against my wife j 
instead of keeping my troubles to myself I told them to 
friends, who seemed so sympathizing. 

**"Wh«i my wife discovered my changed views, she 
vesy aQgr)E> and as time went on, kept Frank out of my 
as much as possible. Seemg this, I determined to taken 
notice of hmi than usual^ and one day even took him 
with me. Abovt tia& time business called me away f< 
few days, and in my absence, Marie sent our boy to 
aunts without my knowledge. I returned earlier than 
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been expected, and on going into the drawing-room found it 
empty. I rang the bell, and asked the maid, where her 
mistress was. * She is out,' was the reply. 

" * When will she be in ? ' was my next question. * Not 
till to-morrow, if then.' 'Where is Master Frank?' 

* Madame sent him to stay for a few days with his aunts.* 

* Bring up the dinner,' I said in an angry voice ; then I 
took a sheet of paper, and wrote the following words : 

"*All things must come to an end, and so must my 
patience. I leave Paris ere your eyes see this, and take my 
boy with me. I leave you sufficient money for present use, 
and the house which I have bought.' 

" I then neatly folded up the paper, which I addressed to 
' Madame Legars,' and placed it in my wife's dressing-room. 
After this hasty step, I packed up my things, went to my 
sister-in-law's house and fetched away Frank, who was 
delighted to come with me. We went to the south of 
France, where we lived for a month. 

"There I met with a clergyman, who was my constant 
companion. Now I had never been very truly attached to 
my new opinions, and began to think I had acted wrongly 
and rashly in so hastily giving ear to a new doctrine. At 
first, I would not own this; but my life was each day 
growing more and more wretched, and I longed for the 
society of the wife I had so cruelly left. 

" In my misery, I asked counsel of my friend, who readily 
gave it me. After much trouble, and a great deal of help 
from him, I found myself once more settled in my old 
feith. 

"It was on a fine day in July that my boy and I returned 
to Paris. 

" With a beating heart, I knocked once more at the door 
of my house, feeling a great joy at the thought of seeing my 
dear wife once more. The door was opened by an old 
woman, who, in reply to my enquiry for Madame Legars, 
looked surprised, and said that she had left a month before. 
I enquired where the lady had gone. ' She did mention 
the name of the place where she was going, but I forget 
what it was.' In despair, I went to a neighbour, and there 
learnt more. My wife, when first she discovered my absence 
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and that of her child, gave way to such uncontrollable grief 
that her life was despaired of. But as soon as returning 
strength permitted, she packed up her things, placing the 
house in charge of an old couple. I hastened at once to 
England, but all my searching was in vain until to-day. I 
need tell no more ; you know the rest." 

M. Legars rose, and stretching out his hand, grasped that 
of Mr. Montgomery. I can never thank you enough for 
your kindness to my boy ; if it had not been for that, I 
should never have seen my wife, as I intended leaving 
England for good. 

" Mother, when are we going to Ely ? I do long to see 
Ella." 

'•'I don't know, dear Frank; soon, I hope," replied 
Madame Legars, who was busy at some work she wanted to 
finish before her husband came in. 

I must tell you before I go on, that M. Legars toot 
his wife to London, a week after the scene described 
above. It was long before Frank could realize that he 
really had a mother; when he did, his joy was unbounded. 
Mr. Montgomery was very sorry to lose Madame Legars, as 
she had been very kind to the children ; but at her advice, 
he determined to send Evie to school, and keep Ella 
at home. Brighton being a healthy place, he placed her 
there, under the care of Mrs. Justus, hoping that good dis- 
cipline and a littie of school-girls' snubbing would take the 
conceit out of her, for she was unbearable at home. 

Ella was daily learning to take up her cross, and follow 
Christ. This early fight taught her to bear her trials in 
after life patiently. But to return to Frank. His father had 
sent him to a school in London, and he had taken particular 
pains to gain some prizes to take to Ella, and now his wish 
was gratified. 

Three years had elapsed since the re-union of M. and 
Madame Legars, and the boy of nearly fifteen was not very 
different from the child of eleven. His love for Ella was as 
great, if not greater than before. Their correspondence was 
very regular, and now the Christmas holidays had once 
more arrived, his father promised him a visit to Ely. 
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But to our subject. Madame Legars had scarcely 
answered her son's question, when the door opened and her 
^u stand entered. 

** Here you are, Marie ! I have some news which will 
Please you. Business calls me to France. I have decided 
^o take you and Frank with me.'* 

** Oh, papa ! and I shall not see Ella." 
* * Wait a minute, Frank ; patience is a virtue. Mr. Mont- 
^9*^^ery has been so kind to us that I am thinking of asking 
I^^J^:! to allow Ella to join us in our expedition, if you are 
t^otrli willing." 

**How jolly ! — ^what fun we shall have ! — do write soon," 
^rt^^d Frank. 

f*l shall be very glad to have Ella with us," said Madame 
^^gars. " Shall I write to Mr. Montgomery, or have you 
^^i:>cie ? " 

**Well, I think I shall have time to write before dinner. 
Clome, Frank, you had better enclose a note." 

The next few days were spent in packing and arrangements, 

^nd eagerly did Frank watch for the postman. When at 

last two letters arrived, one addressed to Madame Legars 

5Uid one to Frank, the latter was almost too excited to open 

lis, the news was good ; Ella would be delighted to come. 

At nine o'clock on a bright morning our party started for 
Folkestone, where Ella was to join them. The journey was 
rather a long one, but Frank enjoyed looking at the country 
as the train sped on its way. Very glad was Madame 
Legars, when, after a safe arrival at the Harbour Station, 
she found herself established at the " The Pavilion " ; but to 
everyone's surprise, Ella was not forthcoming. 

On enquiring whether a young lady had been seeking 
them during the afternoon, a telegram was put into her 
hand. Mr. Montgomery's words were : " Am very sorry, 
Ella is seriously ill. Cannot come. Will write soon." 

Frank's disappointment was so great that I fear he gave 
way to his temper. But shortly after they caught the sound 
of the bells of the parish church ringing for evening prayer, 
and his mother proposed that they should go. Accordingly 
they all set out, and after ascending the slope, reached the 
Lees. There they stood for a few moments watching the 
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bright waves dashing on the beach below. Then following 
the churchyard path, they approached and entered the 
grand old edifice. It stands upon a hill, its grey tower 
serving as a landiaark to those tossing on the sea. The 
service was sung through so heartily that Frank put away 
all gloomy thoughts, and joined in it with all his might. 
The verses which I have chosen to head this chapter seemed 
so exactly written for him in his disappointment, and he was 
struck by their fitness, as they were pealed forth by the 
choir and the earnest congregation. 

The next day the boat left for Boulogne, bearing our 
friends, who, though they did not then know it, left England 
for many years. 

Ella, meanwhile, was in a sad state. She had caught 
scarlet fever, and there was no hope of visiting France. The 
disappointment at first was very great, but seeing that it 
made her father unhappy, she determined to put away self 
and think of him. Many days past before Ella was able to 
do anything, and oh, how long tlie time seemed 1 One day 
in particular, when she was beginning to recover, she was 
very irritable, as is often the case after illness. Her fiither 
tried to amuse her, and at last suggested telling her a story, 
to which Ella with delight agreed. 

Mr. Montgomery bent his head on his hands for a little 
while, and then he began, as follows : 

" I dreamt a dream, and in my dream, I saw two boys 
walking together and talking eagerly. I stopped to listen 
to their conversation. 

** * Oh, Eric, will it not be delightful to see the King in all 
his glory? I wonder when we shall behold Him ?' 

"^ I know not,' replied the other, in a desponding tone. 
* He seems so far away.' 

" * Ah ! but yet He is always with us, even though we do 
not see Him; and, Eric, sometimes I seem to hear His 
voice. Oh, how I love JHira.' 

"And he clasped his hands together in ecstacy. I then 
looked closely at them, and on each brow I saw a cross, the 
baptismal cross. The mark shone so brightly as to dazzle 
my eyes. I next noticed their dress, which was of pure 
white, and fastened to each girdle was a cross. That of 
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Eric was smaller than the other boy's, yet it constantly 

^^ged in the dirt, as if uncared for. Ed>vin's, though the 

larger and heavier, was kept so- carefully that it was not 

even soiled- I wondered much what this meant, but there 

^as none to tell me. I next looked to see what the boys 

^ere doing, and I saw that they were in a beautiful garden, 

J^d I understood that the owner of this garden was their 

^95ter. All the children who dwelt there loved and 

J'everenced Him, with one or two exceptions. Several 

S^oups of boys were playing about, some talking, some 

^^Jidering quietly through the shrubberies, and others tending 

^^ flowers, all looking so happy that I could not restrain a 

^^Sh, for my own heart was very sad. 

*' Outside the garden there seemed to be a waste of land, 
^^<i I heard that the Master had forbidden anyone to go 
^^te. It was named the Desert of Sin. 

**But to return to Eric and Edwin. I once more heard 
^^^tches of their conversation, it ran as follows : — 
*** Edwin, my foot is so painful.* 

** * Is it I I am very sorry, let me look at it,' replied his 
^^rnpanion. 

*' * Just see how it is bleeding; how sore it is.' 
** ' Perhaps I can bind it up,' said Edwin, * let me try.' 
. ** ' Thank you, but it is so hard that I should always be 
^n pain ; yesterday I cut my hand and now it is my foot,' 
^d an angry look passed over the boy's face. 

" * Hush, Eric, don't complain, do you not remember the 
^ords that the Master taught us, " Take up thy Cross and 
follow me." ' 

" * It is very easy to be pious when you are quite well, 
but if you had a foot like mine you would be cross.' 

"Edwin sighed and answered meekly, * Perhaps I should, 
but it is better to be patient' 

"During this dialogue, I saw that the Cross on Eric's 
brow grew darker, and I trembled for him. Shall we, I 
wondered, be judged for all the cross words that we use 
when afflicted with slight pains, that hinder some pleasure 
that we anticipate ? and I shuddered to think how many 
times I had murmured at the Divine Will." 

A sob from Ella attracted Mr. Montgomery's attention, 
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and he looked quickly up. Only a little piece of Ella's 
golden hair was visible, but he drew down the counterpane 
and disclosed the tear-stained face. " What is the matter, 
my love ? " enquired her father, anxiously. 

" O papa ! " sobbed Ella, "I have been so naughty to-day. 
What naughty things I have said ; I forgot that God heard 
me, how it must have grieved Him, and oh, father, I am 
afraid I have let my cross drag in the mud, instead of 
carrying it patiently." 

" Poor little maid, do not grieve so, you must ask God 
to help you to bear the pain, and I am sure that He will 
hear you. Now, my darling, try to be calm and go to sleep. 
Papa wants to go to church." 

After Mr. Montgomery's departure, Ella lay quite still 
for a few moments, then she clasped her hands reverently, 
and asked God to make her patient. After this she obeyed 
her father's injunctions, and fell fast asleep, to dream of 
Frank and France. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Till death the weary spirit free, 

Thy God hath said, Tis good for thee 

To walk by faith and not by sight ; 
Take it on trust a little while ; 

Soon shalt thou read the mystery bright, 
In the full sun-light of His smile. 

Years have changed the scene in their rapid flight, for all 
things change on this earth. Children have become men 
and maidens since last we visited the well-known haunts, 
and now, on a wintry day, we will return to them. The 
snow was falling fast, and the wind blew and whistled in 
the trees around the house. By the side of the fire, in a 
cosy lil tie room, sat Mr. Montgomery. He too, was altered; 
his hair was grey, and his movements more feeble, and as 
the wind blew louder he drew nearer the cheerful blaze, 
murmuring " How cold it is ! Where can Evelyn and Ella 
be ? " The words were scarcely spoken, when the door 
opened, and a tall pretty girl entered, the same Ella as of 
yore, ^vith the mischievous, laughing brown eyes, only she 
was more womanly. A look of pleasure and pride came 
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over Mr. Montgomery's face as his glance rested on her, 
so fresh and pretty she looked. 

" Oh, father dear, I am coming to talk to you before I go 
out again. They are decorating the church so beautifully, 
and I have been (Joing the screen. Do you know, father 
dear, I cannot help thinking that if the angels look down 
upon us, they must feel pleased too, for everything looks 
so bright, and I am so happy to- day." 

" That is right, little daughter. And so Frank is coming 
this evening. Poor boy! His father's business has kept 
him in France. In his last letter he said that he longed for a 
sight of dear old England. I wonder whether he means 
dear old England, or dear young Ella ? " So saying, Mr. 
Montgomery glanced mischievously at his daughter. 

A bright flush crept over her face, and a smile trembled 
on her lips, but she quickly kissed her father, declaring that 
she must go, as she had not finished her work. When she 
again entered the church it was empty, the workershad left 
to get some refreshment. Ella stood gazing around her on 
windows, arches, and pillars, clothed in their array of festive 
green, and a feeling of intense love came upon her for the Holy 
Child bom that night so many years ago. She slipped 
noiselessly into a seat, and kneeling down, she prayed that 
God would help her that Christmas-tide to follow Him who 
came down from His throne of glory to save her soul from 
death. 

In a few minutes the church was again a busy scene, and 
when seven o'clock struck, the work was done. Ella turned 
her steps homeward, and as she entered the house she 
heard a voice which ma^e her heart beat. Strong, manly 
tones they were that greeted her ear. At first, a great 
shyness seized her and she could not enter the room. But 
Frank had heard her footsteps, and the next moment both 
her hands were clasped in his. 

" So you have come home at last" 

" And how are you ? " 

" Quite well. But don't stay out in this cold hall. I 
must go and take off my walking things." 

As Frank watched the tall, graceful figure pass up the 
stairs, he thought that h^ had never seen such a pretty 
woman. 
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What a pleasant evening they passed, those four together; 
for an hour after Frank's arrivsd, Evelyn returned fix)m a 
neighbouring house, where she had been drinking tea; 
having finished her part in the church decorations. 

Well might Mr. Montgomery be proud of his daughters — 
his fair-haired Ella and his no less beautiful Evelyn. The 
latter was darker than her sister, and some people even 
considered Evie the handsomer of the two. One thing she 
lacked which Ella possessed, a sweet, gentle expression; 
for Evie's face was the index of her spirit — the same proudi 
imperious disposition which had marred so many good 
qualities in her childhood. 

Numerous were the questions that Frank Legars had to 
answer. He told them of the events of his seven years' 
sojourn in France, and of the father and mother whom he 
had left there. So interested where they that when bed* 
time came no one was inclined to stir. 

Rapidly passed the Christmas week, and soon Frank was 
obliged to leave for London. The day before his departure 
was particularly cold, and the snow fell in great flakes. 

Ella was standing by the window. 

" Oh !*' she said, "the snow is not falling so fast now. 1 
think I will venture forth to old Betsey's cottage. I feai 
she will not live long. This cold weather is very trying foi 
her." 

**But do you think it is prudent to go out on such a 
bitterly cold day?" suggested Frank. 

" Prudent or not prudent I mean to make the attempt ; 
so good bye to you all." And she ran merrily out of the 
room. 

Frank watched the graceful figure of the girl until it was 
out of sight, and a smile played about his lips as he thought 
of the little child whom he had first known. How years had 
altered her ! The child was a. woman now. The light heart 
was still there, but she was changed. A de^ love for all 
that was good and beautiful in God's sight had filled hei 
soul, and faithfully she struggled with her own weak nature 
The fight was not in vain ; for each day she grew in grace 
and spiritual loveliness. 

Ella, \diilst we have been talking about her, was on h« 
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rostci to old Betsey's cottage. It was a long, and far from a 
pleasant walk. The wind blew the snow in her eyes, till she 
COO.M scarcely see where she was going. But she repeated 
to faerself, " Forward ever — backward never !" 

Nevertheless, she was rejoiced at the sight of the small 
loxv- cottage, very badly thatched, which was her present 
destination. She tapped gently at the door. 

* * Come in,'' said a querulous voice. But at the sight of 
E'Ua, the wrinkled face brightened. 

** Why, missie, and are ye corned a' this long way to see 
3" p>oor old body like me ? Well-a-day, I allers said as ye 
^^re a hangel, and says it again in good earnest." 
Ella laughed merrily. 

** Ah ! Betsey, I should not like to see angels such a I. 
besides, you must not say that ; they are too pure and holy 
^o be classed with us. If we were angels, we should be in 
i^eaven." 

These last words she spoke in such a grave tone, that the 
^Id woman thought that her dear young lady was vexed, 
^t Betsey was reassured when she looked at Ella. Her 
lace was lifted up with a more than usually gentle ex- 
pression, as she contemplated those beings so far away. 

( To be continued, ) 



OR, ASCENSION DAY. 

We read a great deal about lepers in the Holy Bible. 
Perhaps some of you may wonder why this is ? No doubt 
it must be because leprosy is a typical disease. Typical, 
you know, means whatever pictures to our senses some- 
thing hidden or something future. 

It must then be a specially blessed task to enquire into 
the meaning of any type. 

Shall we then, dear children, think for a moment of that 
of which leprosy is the picture or symbol ? 

Sin ! — that terrible thing upon which the holy eye of God 
cannot look. Wilfulness and passion, which make God's 
little children unhappy. Dark hidden sins of untruth and 
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deceit, which claim Satan as their father. Sins of selfishness 
and unkindness, that make the heart grow cold and hard. 
Disobedience and carelessness, which so often lead to sin 
heaped on sin, till the child's heart has ceased to entertain 
the Holy Guest who made His temple there, when as an 
imresisting infant the child was brought to. Jesus that He 
might writer its Christian name in the Book of Life, through 
the grace of baptism. 

But let us turn from this dark picture, and let us imagine 
ourselves journeying hundreds of years ago in the wilderness 
with the children of Israel. 

The cloud of God's presence is resting on the holy 
tabernacle ; the tribes of Israel, each in the position 
appointed from the first by God, are encamped around the 
sacred enclosure. One among the thousands of Israel has 
just sought out Aaron, the high priest — one who was known 
to be a leper — but his face is not sad as it was yesterday, 
a sweet assurance makes his step firm and his eye bright. 
He has come to tell his good hope that his disease is cured. 

The priest leads him in silence on through Israel's tents 
— on until both stand outside the camp — where according 
to God's command he must, by examination, prove the 
tidings true; and then he performs all that God ordained 
should be for cleansing. We will only look at one brief 
part of the ceremony. 

Two birds alive and clean, the priest commands to be 
taken for the leper. One of which he 'causes to be killed in 
an earthen vessel over running water ; the other he spares 
alive. Look ! he has beside him something with which to 
sprinkle— a bunch of hyssop (a plant constantly set apart 
for holy uses) tied with scarlet on to a piece of cedarwood. 
Do not forget all I am now describing, or you will loose the 
deep meaning of the whole. 

Into the vessel, while we have been speaking, is streaming 
the life-blood of the dead bird. Now we see the priest dip 
the living bird in this, and having dipped in it too the 
bunch of hyssop, he sprinkles the leper with the blood, and 
letting fi-ee the fluttering bird, it regains its liberty with a 
joyous spring, and mounts upward towards the soft blue sky, 
with its pretty wings crimsoned with the dead bird's blood. 
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So, my dear young friends, to tell the story as it belongs 
to us. The sinner, whom the leper pictured, must go 
" witKout the camp " to the cross on Calvary, and there, 
bending low at the foot of that blessed cross, the holy life- 
Wood sprinkling him as he kneels, he, the heir of the king- 
dom, is made clean. The dead bird atones for the once dead, 
flesh, of the leper ; the dead Christ atones for the once dead 
sinner ; and in the instrument for the sprinkling we have a 
picture of the new life of the sinful child when raised out of 
the ivaters of baptism. The cedar to which the hyssop is 
^und is held to be a type of love, or of eternal life; the 
hyssop itself, a type of cleansing power ; and the band of 
scarlet pictures life's freshness or " rising to newness of life.'* 
Sut you have been waiting, perhaps wearying, to hear 
wh.y " Ascension Day " formed a part of my title, and what, 
too, I have got to say about the bird that has flown far out 
of sight. 

-AwS Christ ascended up into the heavens bearing, as the 

th^ Bible tells us. His own blood within the celestial gates, 

w^ can see in the glad flight of the blood-stained bird His 

gla.<i ascending. And gazing up into the soft blue sky, 

jtist where the fleecy clouds have parted, we too, feel the 

joy of the poor leper come ifito our hearts, for do we not 

^^a.r our Great High Priest's voice saying, " Fear not little 

^9^1^ y for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the 

kingdom." And angels stand beside us too, bidding our 

hearts thither ascend, that when the busy earthly life has 

^een filled with His presence, and lived to His glory, the 

^^ath day may prove the eternal birthday of continued 

^^ending dwelling with Him. Margery. 



By the Editor. 



CfiAPTER V. 

"Well, I don't care what the Irish people say," said 

Xionel on the next evening, '* and I don't care what uncle 

l*atrick says, I liked hearing about S. Patrick very nauch, but I 

liked hearing about S. George ever so much better,- just 
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because he was a soldier, and as I am going to be a soldier 
of course he'll be my patron saint; that's quite right, isn't i 
Aunt Betty ? " 

*' Quite, my boy," answered Aunt Betty, with her quie 
smile; "and if when you are a soldier, Lionel, you figh 
with the same weapons that S. George fought with and over 
came the dragon of sin by faith in Jesus, and in the powei 
of his Cross, you will indeed be a true warrior and a worth) 
follower of the patron saint you have chosen." 

" Please Aunt Betty," said the little girls in chorus, "ma) 
we hear about some Saints who were women ? We kno\« 
there were some, because we have read about S. Agnes, bul 
we do so want to hear of some more." 

"Well, dears, bye-and-bye I will tell you some stories 
about brave and holy women which I am sure you will like, 
but you know we began by our own patron saints, I mean 
those of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. This evening 
we come to the last of them, S. David, a good and holy 
bishop of olden times. 

"S. David is the patron saint of Wales, and was bom about 
the year 446, at a place called Mynyw, which was named 
S. Davids after him. 

"S. David was the grandson of the king of one of the pro- 
vinces of Wales, that one which is now called Cardigan. At 
the time of his birth the Saxons had overrun the greater 
part of Britain, and Vortigem the British king had been 
obliged to give up his dominions to them in order to save 
his life. The heathen conquerors persecuted the poor 
Christians very cruelly 

" From his earliest years S. David wanted to be a priest. 
He studied the scriptures diligently, and he went into a 
lonely valley and spent his time in prayer and meditation ; 
his food was the meadow leek, his drink, the clear water of 
a river which passed by the little chapel he had built for 
himself. A legend tells us that an angel bade him leave his 
place of retirement, and go to the Vale of Rhos, which was 
near Mynyw, his birthplace. 

"He went there and built a monastery, on the site of which 
S. David's cathedral now stands, and there he lived just the 
same quiet humble life as he had lived in the lonely valley. 
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"There were some heretics at this time who were doing a 
great deal of mischief — a heretic you know is a person who 
believes in any false doctrine, anything that is not taught 
of God. Well, these heretics of whom I am speaking were 
called Pelagians, after Pelagius their leader, and they spread 
their false teaching wherever they could, and there was a 
meeting, or synod as it is called, held in Wales, to try and 
put a stop to this heresy. 

"Paulinus, a bishop with whom S. David had studied when 
he was quite a youngman, asked that he might be called upon 
to address the assembly ; he was sent for, but for a long time 
he would not leave his solitude, and at last he consented to 
accompany the messengers into Cardiganshire, where the 
synod was sitting, and he spoke so beautifully and eloquently 
that he converted a great many of the heretics, and Dubricius, 
the Archbishop of Caerleon, who was getting a very old 
man, resigned his archbishopric in favour of S. David. 

"The holy man refused the high honour which all the 
clergy wanted to confer on him, with many tears, but the 
synod commanded him to accept it, and he had no choice 
m the matter. 

" He was allowed to remove from Caerleon, which was a 
very busy city, and to make Mynyw, or Menevia as it is 
called by most writers, the see of the future Archbishops 
of AVales. 

"The famous King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table are supposed to have lived at this time, and the great 
hero, Pendragon, is said to have been S. David's nephew. 
Some legends are told about the good archbishop \ I will 
only tell you one of them here — it is very wild but. very 
beautiful. Whilst S. David was speaking to the Pelagians, 
a snow white dove was seen to come down from Heaven 
and sit upon his shoulders, and the earth raised itself be- 
neath his feet until it became a hill, from which his voice 
sounded strong and powerful as a trumpet. 

"This is of course a legend, a very improbable story indeed, 
but although no white dove may have come down upon S. 
David as he spoke, we are quite sure that God's Holy 
Spirit was with him, helping him to teach the people what 
Ood ^^shed them to believe. 
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"S. David often went to Ireland and sent a great many of 
his monks there. He lived to be a very old man, and he 
was always thinking about God and praying to Him. 

" It is said that he had a dream in which an angel told him 
that he should die on the ist of March. 

" He preached to his people on the Sunday before that-| 
day, and told them that he would soon leave them. The^l 
I St of March came, and whilst his clergy were singing '^ 
matins, S. David seemed to see his Lord coming to hmi ; * v 
he lifted his hands and exclaimed, ** Raise me up after Thee." 
They were the last words he ever spoke. God sent his angel 
then to take the good archbishop to his heavenly home. He 
had done his work upon earth. He was a true pattern of i 
Christian bishop, holy, and humble, and meek, like th*^ 
Master he had tried to serve so faithfully during all 
long years of his life." 




.! 
Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answers 

to the following Questions; Answers to be sent to the Editor, 

care of Mr. Hodges, 24, King William Street, Strand, before 

the 15th of May. 

1. Give a short account of the wanderings of the Israelites, from the ., 

time they left Egypt until they reached the promised land. , .% 

2. Of what is the passage through the Red Sea a type ? . : '^ 

3. Where do we find this quoted, and in what words ? ■ " 

4. Describe the Tabernacle and its mystical meaning. 

5. What was the sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ? i:| 

6. Of what is Aaron's rod a type ? . f'-- 

7. Of what are the trumpets that blew round Jericho a type? 

8. Of whom is Joshua a type, and how ? 

9. What were the divisions of the land of Canaan after it had befSU?;^^ 

conquered by Joshua ? t 

10. How were the Israelites first governed ? , 

1 1 . Tell the story of Sisera ? 

12. Tell the story of Gideon ? 

The Prizes for answers to Questions in the April number, are 
awarded to Margaret Donaldson, aged 11 years, 14, Norland Square, 
and to Constance Mullins, aged 11 years, 6, Royal York Crescent^ 
Clifton. 




> Offering 



It is a June day, the esse of S. John Sap&t's day. Tiit 
sun is shining very laaoffB^j, and tbe txMIs joe anging tikdff 
sweetest soxKgfi;^ and httle Nanny's heait is "vagr ^U of joj 
as she waUsslBMBwh the fields on her way tnok schooL 

She hears the moiats of her compajodons jm the dktaace ; 
she has left then all at play in the sclwol jwA; but she has 
a visit to pay ta a tick j&iend, and althoni^ At dearly loves 
play, she never foigets that her first dxitr k to try and give 
pleasure to others ; so, with a bunch of flaffrers in her hand» 
gathered from her omn garden, she wends ha: way to the 
cottage where Sally Hill lives. Now Sally is not a very 
pleasant little girl, she never was a favourite at school, she 
was always cross and ill tempered, and inclined to tell tales. 
Now however she is very ill on this June day, and Nanny 
is the only one of all her old companions who has a 
thought to give to the weary suffering child, lying on her 
little bed. 

" Sally," she says in her gentle voice, "Sally, I have brought 
you some flowefs— will you have them ?" And somehow or 
another Sa£^ locdsis up with a smile upon her wan face, and 
says, " Nanny, I've been cross to you many times- ; if I'm 
ever up and about again, I'll try to be a better girl." Nanny 
was happier than ever, as half an hour later she walked, 
home. " 'Twas worth giving up a good game," she said to 
herself, " to hear poor Sally say that." 

Yes, dear children, it is always worth giving up soBftething 
that we like for the sake of doing a kind deed to others ^ 
and self-denial seems the special lesson of S. John l^tistt^ 
day. 

SOME LESSONS FROM HIS LIFE. 

Do you not think that S. Barnabas must have loved hi^ 
hcfloe m tl^e beautiful Islasid of Cypjis ? Its orajge groves, 
^ ' \t flowers, and sweet spices mxoA have been to him, not 
{dcMasnt as they would be to us, but precious too> be* 
tibgf spoke of home— tifte dear home of his^ childhood 
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and boyhood, the home of the loved parents who had 
passed from his sight. Yet there was One, a Friend, who 
was dearer to him than the dearest tie of home — ^Jesus his 
master, and when He had passed into the heavens S. 
Barnabas knew that the Church was committed to the care 
of all who loved the Lord, and he sold his beautiful home, 
not keeping the price to enjoy the new pleasure of doling it 
out bit by bit to those who needed, but laying it all, and at 
once, at the aposties' feet ; seeking the busy, homeless life 
of a missionary, that he might give himself, as well as aU he 
possessed, to build up the infant church and feed Christ's 
poor. 

Are you, dear children, practising early the giving up 
all things for Jesus ? Some of you may be poor in worldly 
things and you may think " What can I do ? '* Let me ask 
you, Do you really want to do what S. Barnabas did, — give 
up what is precious to you ? Ask Godthen in your childish 
prayer to teach you what you can give up for Christ, and be 
willing to lay all self-pleasing all wilfulness at the Master's 
feet, and He will himself guide you. Long ago God said 
^* Give me thine heart," and long ago in your young life you 
were given to Him, body, soul, and spirit, and your Christian 
name is to remind you that you belong to Christ. 

S. Barnabas had a dear friend who lived on the mainland 
not very far from his Cyprus home, Saul of Tarsus, and, no 
doubt, our Saint often prayed that he might be brought to 
love Jesus, for Saul was a good man and served God though 
he did not at that time love Jesus, because he could not 
believe that the carpenter's son (as Jesus was said to be) 
could be the long-promised Messiah. 

When Saul was converted by direct heavenly power, you 
will remember that S. Barnabas was not afraid to plead for 
him that he might be received by the apostles, whose enemy 
he had so long been. He was faithful to his friend and 
brought him to the apostles at Jerusalem. 

If any of you ever have a friend who has been misunder- 
stood, stand bravely by him and do not mind though com- 
panions may laugh and think you foolish, do it for Christ's 
sake and then nothing will shake you. 

Later in S. Barnabas' history we find he is sent on a 
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most interesting and important mission to the city of 
Antioch, to tell the glad news of Christ's life and sacrifice 
there. The people are very clever, and not easily led to 
childlike faith, and our saint, even though he has been 
permitted to see some fruit of his teaching, humbly thinks 
his dear friend Saul would be a much better missionary 
than himself; he goes, therefore, away to Tarsus, and 
seeking him out, returns with him to Antioch, and stays 
there a whole year, simply and modestly helping the learned 
reasoner who was so soon to be called to a new apostleship. 

Do you see, my children, any lesson for yourselves in 
this act of our saint ? How often are you warned not to he 
jealous, though a companion wins the race in any way ; but 
here is something nobler, something higher than not being 
jealous. Be ready, following in these holy footsteps, by 
your own act to give the place of honour, even if it seem to 
belong to you, to another ; take the lower place of your 
own accord, and rejoice that another reaps instead of you. 
So shall our beloved S. Barnabas teach you, my little ones, 
to be saintly too — saintly in real self-denial for Christ's 
sake, not in order to be seen of men ; saintly in upholding, 
in spite of scorn and laughter, the cause or friend that is in 
the right, though doubted or even condemned ; saintly in 
choosing the lower and less honourable place and work for 
Christ's sake and His glory. 

Thus, sons and daughters of consolation and of exhor- 
tation, you will, in your turn, be unconscious teachers while 
you follow, as S. Barnabas did, in the footsteps of Christ, 
who *' pleased not himself." 

Margery. 

Chapter I. 

Yes, I remember it well, though it happened many years 
ago. 

I was an only child and had lo^ my mother when I was 
very small. My father was a doctor in a country town in 
the north of England. Our house was the last of a row at 
the end of the town, situated very conveniently, imme- 
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diately opposite to the hospital, — a most dreary building, so 
I thought ; the windows looked out upon a succession of 
ploughed fields, separated from each other by low thorn 
hedges. 

One evening in April I was walking up and down our 
tiny strip of garden, waiting till papa should come home. I 
was learning some geography, and though it was not very 
interesting, still it occupied my attention, and in con- 
sequence, the time did not seem very long. Presentiy I 
heard the gate open, and looked round expecting to see the 
postman, but instead it was a maid-servant, I knew her 
well; she was housemaid to a great friend of ours, who 
lived in a pretty house about half a mile from the town. 
" Is Mr. EUacombe in, miss ?" she asked. 
"No," I answered; "but I am expecting him every 
nunute. Is anything the matter V 

** Miss Clara has not been well for several days, and seems 
very odd to-night, so missus thought she'd send and ask Mr. 
Ellacombe to step in.*' 

^ *' 0, I'm very sorry," I said. " Please tell Mrs. Bennett 
^'U mention it to my father as soon as ever he comes 
home." 
** Thank you, miss," and the servant left the garden. 
Clara was one of Mrs. Bennett's grandchildren; they 
generally came down every spring from London with their 
governess to stay with her ; they were great friends of mine, 
^d I always looked forward with great pleasure to their 
yearly visits. The spring of the year before they had come 
f"^^ change of air after the whooping cough, and I having had 
^^.'^hen I was quite a Httle child was allowed to go and play 
J^^^h them. Now Clara was my especial friend, and I thought 
^ ^ight be able to cheer her up a little as she was ill, and I 
resolved to go and see her. 

Chapter II. 

It had been a very dull and chilly day, the cold grey sky 
iOoked more like November than April The wind blew 
coldly round the hospital walls, and clouds of dust met me 
3^t every turn in the road ; the pale primroses seemed quite 
choked by it. I met two gigs, but neither were papa's. 
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I drew near to Mrs. Bennett's gate ; should I go in or should 
I not ? If I did there was the chance of papa driving by 
and reaching home before me, and then the message would 
be delayed, besides papa had often told me never to go to 
any house where there was illness of any kind without first 
consulting him. This made me rather uncomfortable for a 
minute ; however, I argued, no such caution need be taken 
in this case. Most likely Clara had an attack of influenza 
and Mrs. Bennett, like most old ladies, was veiy fidgetty ; 
to be sure it would not be very agreeable catching a bad 
cold, but then I need not kiss Clara. I might just go in 
and ask her how she was. In fact, I felt very curious, and 
at last decided in my own mind that papa was not likely to 
be at home for at least another hour (I forgot that I had 
told Mrs. Bennett's servant that I was expecting him every 
minute), so I could pay my visit and get back in time. We 
had a cousin stapng with us, a Miss Malcolm ; it was most 
uncommonly rude of me going out and leaving her all to 
herself. 

A small plantation led to the flower-garden, and there on 
the soft green moss under the fir trees, sheltered alike from 
wind and dust, grew primroses far finer than those on the 
road. I gatliered a few of them for Clara. I could not help 
feeling a little bit afraid of meeting Mrs. Bennett, for of 
course, she would suppose I had seen papa and asked him 
to come ; then if she were to ask me I should have to say I 
had left home without waiting for him. 

Papa and I were on such friendly terms with Mrs. Bennett 
that we never rang at the bell, but always walked straight 
into the house. Now I went at once to the school-room, and 
rather trembling knocked at the door. It was Clara's voice 
that said " Come in ;" so I opened the door. A fire just 
lighted was crackling in the grate, and Clara was lying back 
in a green leather arm-chair close to it, looking very flushed 
and heavy-eyed. No one else was in the room. 

"Julia," she began, and then stopped short with surprise, 
as I went over to her, and forgetting my caution, kissed her. 
" Fancy your coming ; I thought it was Julia or Teddy. Miss 
Woodman sent them to the drawing-room a few minutes ago." 

"Have you a cold, Clara?" I asked. 
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"Yes, I suppose so ; my throat is very sore, and my head 
aches dreadfully. I wish grandmamma would not fidget her- 
self so much ; only think, she sent Eliza for your papa 1 " 

"Yes," I said, "she came, but papa was out, and so I 
thought I would come and see you.*' I did not add that I 
had promised tiie servant to tell papa she had been as soon 
as he came home. We were both silent for a minute or 
two, and then I produced my primroses. Clara's " thank 
you " was very languid, and then she threw herself back 
^th a half groan, exclaiming, " Oh, I wish I could go to 
bed at once ! '* 
" Well, why can't you ? " 

"You know I generally sleep with Julia, but grand- 
^^lanima will insist on my sleeping alone to-night, so they 
^e getting another room ready for me, and I wish they 
would make haste." 

An uncomfortable feeling came over me, and I wished 
Myself at home. I felt rather tired, as I had taken my 
cousin for a three miles* walk that afternoon to a copse 
where bluebells grew. Voices at that moment were heard 
^^ the stairs, and Clara said, " O ! that is Miss Woodman • 
^ Wonder if she's coming to say my room is ready ; dear me, 
^o-w tired I am." 

•* O ! Clara," I whispered, "please don't tell Miss Wood- 
«^aii I am here." 

Before Clara could answer, the door opened, and (I am 
^^Hamed to write it now) I hid behind the dark green window 
cvixtains. How my heart beat, as Miss Woodman said, 
* ^N4r. Ellacombe is not at home, Clara ; but Eliza saw Miss 

^llacombe, and she said she expected him soon, and " 

** O ! Miss Woodman," interrupted Clara, " can I go to 

•* Yes, dear. I was just come to tell you. Come with me, 
^^d I will help you. Were not you talking to someone a 
^*^iiiute or two ago. I thought I told Julia and Teddy to 
^^^.y in the drawing-room." 

. "They have neither of them been here,*' said Clara, 
^^ rather a hesitating voice. 

" O, that's all right ! Come along dear.'* 

So Clara slowly followed Miss Woodman out df the 
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room, casting rather longing looks towards the curtain. I 
stood waiting till I heard their footsteps in the room above, 
and then I left my hiding-place, and crept across the hall, 
quite terrified by the noise in the drawing-room. 

Chapter III. 

A small misty rain was falling, and I by no means felt 
inclined for the half a mile walk which lay before me. I did 
hope papa had not yet come home, for I felt sure if he 
knew where I had been he would not be very well pleased. 

I had just shut the plantation gate when I heard the 
sound of wheels, and there, sure enough, was papa's gig, 
coming rapidly down the road. No chance now of my 
getting home before him. He had driven some yards past 
Mrs. Bennett's gate before I summoned up courage to call 
out ** Papa." 

He drew in the reins and looked behind him. " Emmie, 
what are you doing here ? " 

"Clara Bennett is not well, and Mrs. Bennett wishes 
you to see her," I said, evading his question. 

He drove up to the gate. "How long have you been 
here, Emmie?" 

" I have only just left the house," I answered, thinking it 
best to tell all at once. " Mrs. Bennett's servant came to 
our house some little time ago, and said Clara was not well, 
and that Mrs. Bennett wished you to come and see her, 
and I thought I would just go and see what was the matter," 
I added in an apologetic tone. 

"You were not right to do that, Emmie. You might have 
missed me. You have done very wrong. Now run home 
at once and tell Laura not to wait tea for me, as I have to 
go to the hospital and one or two other places after this." 

O, how unhappy I felt, and not all inclined to run home. 
The rain had ceased, and the moon, hitherto obscured by 
dark rainy clouds, shown over the dreary fields and town 
houses and hospital grounds. I went home, resolving to 
say nothing about my visit to Clara. I was met at the door 
by Mrs. Palmer, our old housekeeper. " Wherever have 
you been Miss Emmie? (she would never call me Miss 
Ellacombe). Miss Malcolm has been asking for you." 
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I felt vexed and tired, and answered crossly, " I had been 
walking on the turnpike road." 

'* A nice thing for a child like you, taking a walk by your- 
self when *tis quite late ! If this happens again, Miss Emmie, 
I shall tell master ; and then so rude of you leaving Miss 
Malcolm by herself so long." 

" That does not matter, Mrs. Palmer, I am no companion 
to Laura ; she is over twenty and I am not yet twelve.'' 

"Well, Tm not going to stay arguing with you, only 
remember what I said," and Mrs. Palmer walked off to the 
kitchen. 

I turned round and called after her, " Papa passed me on 
the road, and he said we were not to wait tea for him, as he 
had several places to go to before coming home ; so please 
ask Laura to make tea," and without waiting to hear any 
more from Mrs. Palmer I dashed upstairs to my room, took 
off my things as if I were in the greatest hurry, and then 
drew my neglected geography book out of my pocket. 
I had fortunately learned most of my lessons before setting 
off for Mrs. Bennett's, or else I should have been in a pretty 
state now. I went every morning to a school in the town 
and was expected to arrive there quite punctually at nine 
o'clock, so if I did not prepare my lessons the day before 
there was not much chance of learning them in the morning. 

I took down an atlas from the shelf and began to find out 
the chief French rivers. But my head had begun to ache 
and the rivers seemed all to join together before I could find 
out their mouths, and then I began to think which was the 
most northerly one, and if I looked in the map or the book 
to find out I forgot it directly afterwards. I was on the point 
of crying, and indeed had shed a few tears, when Laura's 
voice at my door said " Tea is ready." 

Chapter IV. 

I put out my candle and went down to tea. I did not 
care one bit to eat or to talk. Laura made no remarks on 
my escapade, but talked cheerfully about our walk. It really 
was very good-natured of her to go so far, for she was by no 
means strong, and had not been at all well during the last 
winter, indeed she had come to us for change of air. 
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" What a day's work uncle Charles has had," she remark&^^- 
" How glad he will be of rest. Shall we go into the draw^^»-^^g" 
room, Emmie.'* 

**Yes," I said, silently, wondering how I should ^^"*^^r 
manage to finish my geography lesson. 

Our bluebells were arranged in a saucer, with some {^rMrT^Sy 
on the drawing-room table. Laura asked me if I appro-^^^^ 
of her decorations, to which I merely answered a wear>^ ^^" 
different " Yes." She looked at me, as well she might, ^^-^^^ 
said I looked tired. I said, " I was rather," and sat dcr>"^*° 
to my geography, but I soon found it was useless trymgf ^ 
learn it. All my ideas went away, and I could not remen^.^^ ^^ 
what great city was built on the Seine. I opened the tJC^^'^ 
but the different colours of the departments and provir*^^^ 
seemed to run into each other, and I felt as if I were i^^'^t ^ 
bad dream. The thought of the marks I should lose *- 5 
next day depressed me even to tears and (I feel very mxx ^^ 
ashamed of it) regularly sobbed. 

Laura looked up from the screen she was working, »^=^^ 
said " Emmie, darling, what is the matter ? ** 

" I am tired, and cannot learn my lessons, or remernl^^' ^^ 
anything," I sobbed out ; " and I shall lose my marks t^^^^^^^ 
morrow." , 

" Ah ! your walk has tired you. Supposing you go to ^^^^^ 
now, and then, perhaps, you will be quite rested in tl^^^^^ 
morning and be able to learn your lesson before breakfasr "^^ 
and it may also help you if you put your book under y 
pillow to-night." 

" And please don't tell papa I have been idle and no^ 
learnt my lesson." 

" Why ? were you idle ?" 

" Yes, before tea, after we came in from walking." Laura 
was far too kind to reproach me. She only said, " If uncle 
Charles asks for you I shall say you were tired and went to- 
bed a little before your usual time. Good night, dear," and 
she kissed me. 

How very kind she was ! She came upstairs to see me 
after I was in bed, and offered to read to me. I was veiy glad,, 
as my head ached too much to do it myself. So she began 
to read, and almost before she had read two vaises I fell 
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^tp, and was soon in the land of dreams. I dreamt I 

was in Mrs. Bennett's garden, hiding behind the bushes, 

^d that psLpsL was just coming in at the gate. He seemed 

to be looking about for someone, and instead of going into 

^e house, he went to the bush where I was, and shook it. 

J screamed, and so loudly, that I awoke myself. As I 

opened my eyes, Laura laid down the Bible, and said, 

''Emmie are are you mad }" 

At the same moment I heard papa's well-knoiMi voice in 
the hall, " What ! both the young ladies gone to bed ?" 

** No, sir ; only Miss EUacombe, I think," answered the 
housemaid. 

X^ura rose from her seat^ and said, '^ I shall ask your 
P^pa to come up and see you." 
** No, no, Laura you mustn't. Please don't" 
Sut papa was coming upstairs and heard me, and 
locked at the door. 

** Is anything the matter ?" 

t-aura laughed. " Emmie has been screaming and seems 
aeoidedly odd to-night." 

* * I was only dreaming," I said. 

* * Dreaming ! why I didn't know you had gone to sleep. 
Yoia ungrateful child ! All my reading has been for 
notiliing." 

1 was very much afraid to see papa after having been so 
^^-s obedient, and he stood before my bed, looking very grave. 
** Ql!lara is ill of scarlet fever," he said ; " and you have put 
y^^Virself in the way of catching it." 

t started ! The words, " scarlet fever," seemed too 
^'^ShtfuL I had never thought of such a thing. I tried to 
^^oover myself, and said, " it was impossible it should come 
^*^ so quickly." 

** Not quite so impossible as you think, Laura, my dear ; 
^^ ^ould be no joke if you were to catch it. I think you 
^^^2id better go downstairs. No ; don't kiss Emmie." 

Laura looked very much puzzled, and walked slowly 
^Way, and papa said, '' Good night, Emily; I shall be able 
to judge better about you to-morrow morning." 

Then he went downstairs. As for me, I was sad, tired, 
and most miserable*^ Life had been veiy bright till this 
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evening, and now it was suddenly clouded, and by my o^?^^ 
fault too. Papa really must be very angry to call me " Emil- 
And if I was really to have the scarlet fever, perhaps Lau«^ 
would catch it, and oh, how dreadful it would be. She w^ 
so delicate, and if she were to die ! I trembled at 1 3 
thought, what could help or comfort me now ? 

One only spell has power to soothe, 

"When thoughts and dreams appal ; 
Name thou His name, who is the Truth, 

And He will hear thy call. 

I certainly had been appalled by both thoughts ai 
dreams, but I felt before I asked for help, I ought to confer 
how disobedient I had been. " I have done those thin, 
which I ought not to have done," was all I could say ji 
then, and after I said a hymn I dearly loved, beginning,- 

Father of love ! our Guide and Friend. 

I was so sleepy that almost before I had said many lin( 
I went to sleep and had no more horrid dreams. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 




Mate's littU Sister ; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 



Chapter VI. 

A February night in London, the fog hanging half-waj^^ 
between earth and heaven, the lurid light of the many ga^ 
lamps falling upon the crowded streets. It is outside a^ 
railway station in the great city that I must ask you to come 
with me now; folks are jostling each other along the pave- 
ments, and umbrellas come into violent contact, and some- 
times there sound through the wintry air echoes which must 
make the angels in Heaven hide their faces, and weep for 
very shame, for coarse oaths and profane jests fall from the 
lips of those for whose sake Jesus the pure and spotless 
one lived His incarnate life on earth, for whose sake He 
died the death of agony upon the cruel cross. 
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Yes, the people are jostling and talking loud, and some- 
times swearing, and the twinkling stars, the eyes of God's 
love, as they are called, are trying to shine through the fog, 
^md the pale moon is rising in the murky sky, and there just 
outside the railway station, of which I have spoken, stand 
two small figures, a boy and girl ; the little fellow's arm is 
t^^rown lovingly round his sister's neck, as he half carries 
^er across the road and places her in safety upon the 
^F^posite pavement They have journeyed a long way that 
^3.y, those two poor little ones. There is a hymn which we 
^ften sing in church, which tells us that 

All journeys end in welcome to the weary. 

-^^t I don't think our little friends had realized the truth of 
^^is ; they did not understand — how could they ? — that hard 
|^<^ugh the way was, there must be light in the end, that 
Ileaven, the heart's true home, must come at last." No, 
^*>^^re was no welcome for them, as they stood there weary 
^^^d tired, the boy trying to be brave, the girl sobbing as 
^'^CDugh her poor little heart must sob itself out. 

I need not tell you that that boy and girl are no other 

^*^cm Walter and his little sister. How they had managed to 

^^t away from the old hut upon the heath, how they had 

S^Xmd their way to the railway station, which was more than 

^^^ miles from their old home, they themselves hardly knew ; 

^"^erything was so strange, so confused, so bewildering. All 

^^alter understood was that he had a bright half sovereign 

\?>. his pocket ; that the other half had paid his and Lucy's 

^^re to town ; and he thought in his ignorance, poor little 

^^an, that that small gold piece was a perfect mine of wealth. 

" Where are we going, Walter ?" sobbed Lucy. "May we 

So to the beautiful gardens now, and see the lions and the 

tigers?" Walter smiled a sad little smile as he answered, 

** Not to-night, darling, it's too late to see anything to-night; 

^e must find Aunt Jane, father's sister ; here's the name of 

the place she lives at, it can't be far off." 

A policeman stood near them, an honest jovial-looking 
fellow, who had a wife and children of his own at home, 
and who made it his special care to look after the small 
waifs and strays of humanity who came in his way when he 
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was on his rounds. " Where may you be going, my dears ?" 
he asked, looking with a pitying look in his blue eyes at the 
poor little crippled girl, who somehow or another reminded 
him of one of his own little ones, who was lying in the 
churchyard in his native village. 

" Here, if you please, sir," and Walter drew from his pocket 
an old stained letter, upon which something almost unintelli- 
gible was scrawled. 

The policeman went nearer to a lamp-post, and after a 
good deal of difficulty, managed to make out the address, 
** Pearson Grove, Bayswater." "Why, my man, it's miles 
away from here, you must take the underground." 

"No, no," screamed Lucy, "we'll not go underground, 
that's where they said they was going to put mother." 

" Hush ! hush ! darling, the gentleman, don't mean that, 
I am sure he don't," and Walter's eyes were raised trustingly 
to the policeman's face. 

•* No, my man, I means the railway, that's all ; I'll take 
you over if you'll come. Wait a bit, let me carry the little 
'un," and the good-natured fellow lifted Lucy in his strong 
armSj and Walter took hold of his hand, and so l^ey crossed 
to ^e Metropolitan station. 

Their new friend put them safely into the train, paid for 
their tickets, and gave the guard a penny to see that they 
got out at the right station, and then he turned away with a 
deep sigh and muttered, *'two more little unfertimates to 
swell the large army of 'em as is here already.** 

A brawl at the comer of me street demanded his attention ; 
he was soon hurrying off a drunken man to the police- 
station, and probably all thought of the shivering, tired 
diildren to whom he had been so kind, went out of his heart 

Meanwhile they poor little things eat in the railway car* 
riage wondering and astonished. 

** Walter, you is too little to take care of me,*' said Lucy. 
**YoU'Can*tcany me like the gentleman did; oh, I was ever 
so comfy in his arms, and you lets me slip.** 

Toor Walter, brave though he was, a tear rolted down his 
cheek as he listened to his little sister's words ; he did try so 
hard to be good to her, and yet he knew that every day it 
was getting more difficult to cany her, and she could only 
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"Walk such a very little way. He wondered how he should 
^Tcr get her through those crowded London streets. 

" Now, my hearties," said the cheery voice of the guard, 
* * bundle out with you. Any luggage ? *" 

" Yes," answered Walter, " here it is,** and he lifted two 
bundles tied up in old pocket-handkerchiefs out of the 
<:^arriage, and then, very tenderly, he put his arm round Lucy 
-suid helped her on to the platfcoaoa. 

" Please can you tell me where No. 8, Pearsou Qrove is?" 
^sked the boy of a friendly-looking porter. 

" Up the steps, first to the right, and first to the left — ^you 
^^an*t mistake it** Then another train came puffing into the 
station, and there was no help for it but for the brother and 
lister to follow the crowd up the staircase into the street 

It was but a shoit distance to Pearson Grove, but Walter's 
^^Jms ached and his head seemed to whirl round as he de- 
Ipositcd Lucy a»d the bundles on the door step of No. 8, 
rang the beU timidly. 

A rough-looking man answered the summcMis. 

"Please, shr," said the trembling little voice, " I wants to 
ee Jane Harris.** 

** You do, do you ? then you'll have to go a long way — 

:'ve been gone to America these three years." 

** Please, mx^ how can we get there — ^me and my little 
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^ YottVe €fn}j1t> take your passage aad pay for it Its 
lundreds and hundreds of miles across the sea,'' and then 
'^he door was closed with a great baing^ and the boy and girl 
^>vere alone in the great city of Londtto. 

Walter could not speak, those words kept ringing in his 
^^ars " hundreds and hundreds of miles across the sea," and 
there was no one in all the wide wodd but himself to take 
^wre of poor little Lucy, 

"Lucy," he said, "we must ask our Father to take care 
^ IK and, see this porch, we'll lie down here and go to sleep, 
and in the mormog we'll go to the beautiful gardens. 

He tooii: dSf his old blouse and made it into a pillow for 
her heady and he sat and watched her until his eyelids 
4roq>edy and a deep sleep fell upon the poor wieary child. 

{7o he contintied,) 




Jump Up said Bob and I ll Pump for \ ou ' 
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"Oh, I say, ain't it hot; and ain't I just thirsty?" 
Two ragged urchins, by name Harry and Bob Withers, 
had been doing a day's work in the fields ; and now with a 
kw pence in their pockets they were going home as happy 
as kings to their widowed mother, and just as they passed 
the old-fashioned village pump, Harry was seized with a 
sudden fit of thirst. 
" Jump up," said Bob, " and I'll pump for you.'' 
No sooner said than done ; up went Harry and applied 
his mouth to the spout ; out poured the clear water, falling 
not only into his mouth, which was wide open to receive it, 
but upon his cheeks, and hair, and clothes, whilst Bob with 
a broad grin upon his honest face, pumped vigorously. 

Then he had his turn of refreshment, and after this the 
two lads went home somewhat tired, but quite content in 
spite of their rags, because they had been working honestly 
for their daily bread. 

€lh ; ox ^di'€ont{m%t 

Chapter X. 

How are we to reach that city 

Whose delights no tongue can tell ? 
By the faith that looks to Jesus, 
Who sat weary by the well. 

Sinful men and sinful women, 

He will wash our guilt away ; 
He will take us to the sheep-fold, 

Whence no sheep can ever stray. 

We are weary of life's long toil, 

And sorrow, and pain, and sin, 
But there is a city with streets of gold, 

And all is peace within. 

I cannot stay to tell you all her conversation with the 
poor old cottager. She read to the widow, and did her 
best to cheer that lonely heart ; then she departed, leaving 
sunshine behind her to brighten the last hours of one of 
God's creatures. For old Betsey was soon to pass away. 
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Ere long, she would be laid in her last resting-place, until 
the day when the dead shall be aroused from their sleep. 

If you, my reader, will only stop and think how often 
a few words bring sorrow instead of sunshine, you will be 
more careful in giving utterance to your thoughts. How 
often do we say some sharp word to a friend or even to a^ 
relative — a word which we shall have to repent of when no 
regrets can avail to recall it. 

" A penny for your thoughts ! " 

" Oh, Frank, how you startled me. What made you turn 
out on this very cold day ? Do you think it prudent ? " said 
Ella, with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 

'* Very prudent to come and look after a young lady in a 
snow-storm. But how did you find your patient ? " 

" Poor old dear, I fear her days are numbered ; but she 
will be thankful for rest. 

** We are weaiy of life's long toil, 

And sorrow, and pain, and sin, 
But there is a city with streets of gold, 

And all is peace within." 

" Oh, Frank, do you not think that a beautiful verse ? But 
life is very bright now. I suppose I shall be able to say 
that second line when I am older. At present I have had 
few sorrows. My first grief was little Lucille's death, thir- 
teen years ago. Do you remember how beautiful she 
looked in her coffin ? . When I think of poor old Betsey and 
of her, they remind me of flowers —Lucille, a little, pure, 
fragile bud, dying before it is open ; and Betsey, a sturdier 
plant, which has stood througlfall the storms and sunshine, 
and which must wither slowly away when the winter comes 
on. But I am tiring you witii my chatter." 

" I could never weary of listening to you, dear, but when 
you spoke it seemed to bring back so vividly that happy 
time when we were together. Do you remember ? Oh, Ella I 
will you be mine, as in the old days you said you would be ? 
Will you say that you love me ? " 

In his earnestness, Frank stopped and seized her hand in 
both of his. Ella hung down her head and her face was 
suffused with blushes as she whispered a few inaudible words 
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which he knew was consent. The rest of the walk passed 
almost in silence, and when they reached the house, she ran 
up to her own room to think over her great happiness. 

Evie's footstep aroused her from her reverie, and then it 
was some time before the younger sister could compose her- 
self to tell her joyM secret. When Ella did communicate 
it she was disappointed at the little sympathy she received. 
Evie asked a few questions as to where it had happened, and 
then hastily left the room without a word of congratulation. 
Ella was greatly surprised, but she would have been more 
so could she have seen Evie go into her room and fling 
herself down upon the bed in a fit of uncontrollable weeping. 
But this Ella could not do, or she would have felt her kind 
lieart melt towards her sister, whose love she really sought 
to gain ; but when she went do\vnstairs Evie's coldness was 
quite forgotten in her father's warm embrace. 
" So my little one is very happy, is she ? " 
** Oh, so happy, father, dear,'' and she rested her head on 
her father's shoulder, while he smoothed the golden hair. 

" Ella, love, I'm getting an old man now, very old. I 

ajn soon going to a better home, happier even than this. 

But now, while I am here, I have somewhat to say to you 

'Which will make your heart lighter when I am gone. My 

darling, if you make as good a wife as you have been a 

claughter you will be blessed. You have never given me 

one hour of real sorrow, and I wish I could say the same of 

Evie," and he gave a heavy sigh. " I fear she is not really 

happy." 

The remainder of the day was passed as usual ; but 
Ella was thankful when bed-time came, and she could once 
more think over the events of those happy hours. Frank 
had gone, but she was too well contented to distress herself 
at his temporary absence. The next morning she rose early 
and ran downstairs to see that all was comfortable for her 
father's breakfast. She placed the newspaper beside his 
plate (for Mr. Montgomery, like many other gentlemen, had a 
fancy for scanning over the news before eating his morning 
meal). She next went into the conservatory to gather a few 
flowers and ferns with which to ornament the table. This 
occupied her imtil her father appeared. 
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** Good morning, my child ; downstairs early as usual/* 
and Mr. Montgomery lovingly kissed his daughter. " And 
where is Evie ? In bed, as usual, I suppose P'* 

" I think she is very tired, father. Besides she did not 
get into bed until very late." 

" It is of no use to make excuses for her. She knows it is 
my wish that breakfast should be cleared away at nine, in. 
order that we may have prayers before I go out. But it is 
seldom that my wishes are considered by my elder daughter. 
However, I will speak of it no more. Do not pour out my 
coffee just yet, dear, as I wish to look through this paper.*' 
So saying, he took up the Times^ and his eyes fell on the 
words " Shocking Railway Accident on the L. N. W. Line." 

" Ah ! another collision, dear ! dear ! *' 

" How sad," said Ella, intent upon pouring out a cup of 
cofifee. " What trains were they ? " On receiving no answer 
she looked up. Mr. Montgomery was visibly overcome, 
and his hands trembled so much that he could hardly hold 
the paper. 

" What is the matter ? " cried Ella, in a frightened tone. 

" Nothing. At least, I feel rather faint. Give me some 
coffee." 

The remainder of the breakfast passed in silence. There 
was a fearful dread at Ella's heart. Why had her father 
looked so ill ? Why had he not answered her question ? 
In vain she tried to shake off her forebodings, but it was 
useless. At last she resolved to ask her father what had 
really happened to cause him such distress. It is better 
than suspense she thought, yet I fear to hear it. At that 
moment Mr. Montgomery rose, and taking Ella's little hand 
in his, he bent down and kissed the anxious brow. 

** Little one," he said softly, " God sent you a great happi- 
ness yesterday ; to-day he sends you a great sorrow. Pray 
to Him to help you to bear it." 

" Oh, father ! " cried Ella, in an agonized voice, " Is 
Frank dead " 

" Not dead, my darling, but I fear he is seriously hurt. 
There was a sad accident, and Frank's name is among the 
sufferers." 

Ella sat as if petrified. Her white face showed the 
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iief. At last, she rose hastily, saying, "I must go to him ! 

Oh, I must go to him ! " 

" No, my child, you cannot go just yet He is placed in 

one of the London hospitals and I will go by the next train, 
a.iid then if he is worse I will telegraph,'' and with these 
'words he hurried out of the room to prepare for the journey. 
Ella meanwhile sank into a chair, overcome with grief. 
JHow she spent the remainder of the day she never knew, 
but she went about like one in a dream, hearing and attend- 
ing to nothing. In vain Evie tried to soothe her ; it was 
xiot imtil she was alone in her room that she gave way to 
tears. Having once sobbed out her grief, it was not so 
sxgonizing. She could not sleep that night, she tossed about 
like one in a fever. Daylight seemed to bring little comfort 
"to the poor child. She rose early and strove to forget her 
X^ain in busying herself in httie housewifely tasks ; but she 
xnissed her father, and that brought back to her mind the 
xniserable cause of his absence. The postman's knock 
struck upon her ear, she rushed to the door, and a letter 
from her father was put into her hands, it ran as follows : — 

" S. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
"January 5, 1868. 
•*My Precious Child, — 

" I write to you as soon as possible after my arrival. I fear poor 
^rank is very ill. His head has been severely injured, and the doctors 
fear concussion of the brain. I have been making arrangements for you 
to come at once. You will sleep at a house near the hospital, so as to 
enable you to be with Frank during the greater part of the day. At 
present he is not conscious, but Dr. Harley Trent hopes that may, 
after a few days, pass off. I will be at Euston Square to meet you 
"by the 11.30 train. You travel vtd Cambridge, Bedford, and Bletchley. 

** In haste, dearest child, 

** Your loving father, 

** GEELA.LD Evelyn Montague." 
** P.S. — ^Trust in God, dear one, and pray on." 

It did not take Ella long to prepare a few necessary articles 
for her stay in London. She refused all offers of breakfast, 
but Evie gave her some sandwiches, and made her promise 
to eat them on the journey. The station was only a few 
minutes' drive from the house, and Ella was soon on her 
way. At Bletchley, however, the first stages of her journey 
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being passed, she had to wait nearly an hour before the 
1 1.30 train for London would start. At last it came puffing 
into the station like an angry monster. Those who have 
made acquaintance with this unpleasant Bletchley Junction 
can imagine how the young girl was confused at the bustle 
around her. Tender parents soothing their spoilt children, 
while the fathers pushed them into the first empty carriages 
they could find, old maids scolding the porters because they 
could not find their boxes, which, after all, had been care- 
fully housed in the luggage-van long before. Such was the 
scene. Only two passengers seemed at all inclined to be 
quiet ; these were Ella and a young but very grave-looking 
clerg)rman. They got into the same carriage and Ella had 
a seat near the window, of which she was glad, as she felt 
rather faint. The journey seemed interminable; and as 
they approached London she got into such a state of excite- 
ment that she could scarcely control herself 

Mr. Montgomery met her at Euston, and Ella begged him 
to take her at once to the hospital. He refused to do so 
imtil she had rested by the waiting-room fire and drank a 
cup of hot coffee, for it was a bitterly cold day. 

Chapter XI. 

God knows best ; He has somebody's love — 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above 

Day and night on the vrings of prayer. 

Somebody's waiting and watching for him ; 

Yearning to hold him again to their heart ; 
And therehe lies with his blue eyes dim. 

And the smiling child-like lips apart 

It was nearly four o'clock, and the snow was falling fast, 
when Mr. Montgomery and his daughter arrived at the 
hospital where Frank Legars lay. Before Ella entered the 
building, her father warned her of the change which she 
must expect to see in the suflferer. 

" Father, dear, only let me go to him, and I can bear all," 
she replied. 

He led the way to the ward. They entered in silence, — 
and as they passed the beds on either side the poor girl 
shuddered at the moans of pain which came fi'om them. 
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The last bed in the room was that on which Frank lay. His 
head was bandaged, and every vestige of colour had left his 
face. As Ella gazed on him, her heart sank, for she had 
never seen anyone look so ill. Was he dead, now? How 
still he lay ? 

" Frank, Frank," she uttered, in a wailing voice. 
The blue eyes opened, and for a few moments were fixed 
upon her; then a smile flickered over his face, and Ella 
heard him faintly speak her name. 

** He knows you," said the nurse, as she stooped to 
moisten the parched lips. ** That is a good sign. Poor fellow ! 
tie has lain like this ever since the accident. You are the 
first person he has noticed. But there, cheer up, Miss 
Alontgomery, if you intend to nurse him, you must not look 
so sad ; it would do him more harm than good if he were 
"to see you like that." 

The girl gave a sickly smile, and promised to be bright. 

After this, she sat for two hours with Frank's hand in hers, 

tut he did not seem to recognise her presence. Only, 

'when she rose to go (for the ward was closed to lady visitors 

at six o'clock), he moved restlessly, and once more opened 

liis eyes. 

" Sing to me," he said. 

Ella steadied her voice, and sang in a low, sweet voice : 

" Art thou weary, art thou languid, 

Art thou sore distrest ? 
Come to me, saith One, and coming 

Be at rest." 

Before she had quite finished the hymn, he had sunk 
into a quiet sleep ? Then Ella left for the night. The next 
day she arrived at eleven, and once more sought the ward. 
She was hastening to Frank's side when a weak voice 
arrested her, and turning rovmd she saw another patient 
beckoning to her. "Oh, miss," said he, "forgive me for 
calling you, but will you say that hymn once more?" 

Ella did as she was asked. The tears rolled down the 
poor fellow's cheeks, and as soon as she had finished, he 
took her hand. " Oh, don't go ; please don't go ! I have 
something I want to tell you, for I know you are good and 
will hear me." 
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Stifling the rising feeling of impatience at being detained 
from Frank, Ella yielded to the dying man's entreaties, and 
seated herself heside him. 

** Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest?" 

murmured he. ** I am weary indeed, oh, so weary ; but I 
don't know how to come to Jesus, I am so wicked." And 
the unhappy man groaned. 

" But Jesus will receive you, however wicked you have 
been, if only you will turn to him." 

" But you don't know how bad I have been. I will tell 
you a part of my life. When I was a lad of twelve, I lived 
with my father and mother in a pretty little fishing hamlet 
My parents doated on me, as I was an only child. Oh, 
often did my mother deny herself comforts in order to procure 
me some gratification. I used to help my father with his 
fishing-nets, as he was getting old and could not get on 
without me; I was also errand boy at the rectory and 
another large house in our hamlet. With my earnings and 
father's we managed to struggle on pretty comfortably. But 
one day (alas ! that I ever saw that day ; it was the ruin of 
my life), I was sitting on the beach, mending the nets, when 
a young acquaintance came and asked me to take a stroll 
with him. At first I refused, for my father, knowing this 
Peter Povy to be a bad boy, had forbidden me going with 
him. But he began to laugh at me and to call me a muff, 
until at last I gave in, for I hated being laughed at. I did 
not know where we were going, and I was rather surprised 
when we turned in at the railway-station of the nearest 
village. 

" *Have you got any tin ?' he asked abruptly; * because, 
look here, there's a new ship going to sail from Southampton, 
and we'll see her off*.' 

" There was nothing I liked better than to see the ships 
sail, and I readily agreed ; easing my conscience by per- 
suading myself that father would forgive me this once. 
Having arrived at Southampton, we walked to the docks, 
but it was bitterly cold, and Peter persuaded me to turn 
into the public-house, just to drink one glass. I did so, 
but the heat of the room affected my brain and made me 
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very feverish, and instead of the one glass I took more than I 
could stand ; so when at last we found ourselves in the open 
air, I could hardly walk straight. I managed to reach the 
docks without accident. We went on deck of the * Di 
Vernon/ and against our consciences, the captain had soon 
persuaded us to be cabin boys. I refused at first, but was 
passionately fond of the sea, and not having overcome the 
effects of the unaccustomed stimulant, I chased all scruples 
away, and before evening came, I was on the broad ocean, 
the captain having promised that we should return in three 
years. Oh, that weary voyage and all its sin. I cannot 
stop to tell of all my misery, nor how I gave up first my 
prayers, then my Bible, until, next to Peter, I was the most 
reckless boy on board. The captain did not fulfil his 
promise, and more than five years passed before we again 
saw the English coast. 

" On retiuning, I resolved to do better, and I repaired at 
once to my native place, meaning to make up to my parents 
for all that had passed. But I found our old home in other 
hands, and a neighbour told me that my father died of a 
broken heart within a year after the disappearance of his 

only son. {To be continued.) 

By the Editor. 

Chapter VI. 

" And now, dear children," said Aunt Betty, " I am going 
to tell you about the Patron Saint of the Little Ones. 

" I have very little of which I can speak with any certainty 
to tell you about S. Nicolas, and yet you are anxious to 
hear about him, I know, because all English children, now- 
a-days, think a great deal about him, and about the presents 
he is supposed to send them at Christmas time. 

" Well, we really do not know much more about him than 
we do about our own S. George. He was bom at Patara 
m Lesser Asia, and was afterwards consecrated Bishop of 
Myra, in the same province. 

" He was famous for his great goodness, and he was so 
humble that although he spent his whole time in doing 
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good to others, he made those who received his charity 
promise never to speak about it. 

" It is said that S. Nicolas died a martyr's death during 
the time of the persecution of Diocletian. 

" Children in Russia, Greece, Germany, and other 
countries, are taught to honour S. Nicolas, and to considex 
him their patron saint. He is supposed to drive round to 
the different houses on the eve of his festival (which is on 
the 6th December), and to enquire how all the little boys 
and girls have behaved during th« year that has passed, and 
according to the report he receives, he sends presents, 
which are found in the stockings, and in all kinds (A 
wonderful places, the next morning. 

"There was a curious old custom in cathedrals in 
England of choosing one of the choristers on S. Nicolas' 
day, and making him rule over the others, with the name of 
a bishop. He was dressed like a bishop in robes and mitre, 
and he could take part in the cathedral service, and sing 
any part of it, but the office of holy communion. This rule 
lasted until Holy Innocents' day. Upon that festival the 
children used to go through the whole service, whilst the 
canons and clergy took their place as choristers. 

" There is a monument in Salisbury Cathedral of a boy 
bishop who is represented giving the blessing, and who 
died during the time he was in office. 

" And now I will tell you some of the legends about the 
good S. Nicolas. 

*^ There were three poor girls who had once been very 
rich, and whose father had lost all his money; now they had 
to work hard to keep themselves from starving. Their 
father, who was a nobleman, was nearly breaking his heart 
on their account, and one night as he sat thinking about 
them, S. Nicolas went to the window of the hut in which 
he was living, and took a handful of gold with him, and 
threw it in. 

" The nobleman did not know who his kind friend was, 
but he was very glad and thankful, and he gave the money 
to his eldest daughter. 

"The same thing happened again, and this time the 
second daughter was made rioh. 
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'* Then the nobleman was quite determined to find out 
who it was that was so good to him and his children, and he 
watched and waited, and one night S. Nicolas came again, 
bringing the third portion of money with him, and the 
grateful father flung himself at his feet, saying, ' O, Nicolas, 
servant of God, why seek to hide thyselSf?' But Nicolas 
hurried away, only making the nobleman promise that he 
would tell no one what had happened. 

" Again, we are told that there was a dreadful famine in 
the town of Myra, the people were all starving, not knowing 
where to turn for food, and Nicolas heard that some ships 
had come into the harbour laden with wheat. He sent and 
asked the captains of the vessels to give him some of the 
precious grain for his starving people. 

" They sent him word that they dared not do it, for all 
the wheat had been measured, and they were taking it to 
the Emperor's granary. 

" Then the bishop, in the name of God, bade them do 
as he had commanded, and he promised them that when 
they reached their journey's end they would find the full 
measure of the wheat 

'* The sailors believed him, and gave the required food to 
the poor people, and when they arrived at Constantinople 
they found exactly the same quantity of wheat as had been 
at first placed on board their vessels. 

" S. Nicolas on account of this legend is considered the 
patron saint of sailors. 

" And now there is another story about S. Nicolas during 
the same famine, which is the last I shall have time to tell 
you. As he was travelling amongst his people, tr3dng to 
help and comfort them, he lodged in the house of a man 
who was accustomed to steal little children, and kill them 
and give them to his guests to eat. 

" The horrible food was offered to the bishop, and he 
instantly rose from the table and went to the tub where the 
poor little remains were salted down, and he prayed over 
them, and the children sat up whole and well. 

** I dare say you have often seen pictures of S. Nicolas 
^standing over a tub full of little children, and now you will 
understand what they represent. 
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" And now, Lionel/' said Aunt Betty, " I have come to 
the end of my stories about our patron saints. I am going 
away to-morrow for a month, and when I come to see you 
again, I may be able to tell you some tales of other holy 
men and women who lived a long time ago, and who had to 
fight and battle against sin, just as we have to fight and 
battle now. Once upon a time, when Constantine the Great, 
the first Christian Emperor, was going to fight a great battle^ 
there appeared to him, we are told, a bright cross in the 
heavens, and around it, in letters of gold were these words>. .;;.. 
^in this sign thou shalt conquer.' And this is what the M 
stories of the saints teach us; this is the moral which. ''37 
legends are meant to point to; that in the power of th^'^ 
cross, we can fight as the holy ones of old fought, and wiiiv'l 
as they won." •. *"*' 
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Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answenj. 
to the following Questions; Answers to be sent to the Editor^ 
care of Mr. Hodges, 24, King William Street, Strand, before 
the isth of June. 

1. Who was Samuel ? 

2. What happened one night when Eli slept and Samuel was left 

alone in the darkness ? 

3. Where did the Philistines carry the ark of God ? 

4. What did the wise men of Israel advise ? 

5. What had been decreed by God concerning the ark, and how did 

the people of Beth-shemesh break this command ? 

6. To what place and to whose house was the ark at last carried ? 

7. What good came to the people of Kirjathjearim ? 

8. Where did the Israelites meet and keep a solemn fast ? 

9. What happened whilst they were thus engaged ? 

10. What did they ask of Samuel ? 

11. Did God hear the prayers of his Prophets ? 

12. What followed ? 

The Prizes for answers to questions in the May number are awarded 
to Constance Brooks, aged 13 years, Chatrey Road, Brixton Roady, 
and to Margaret Blake, aged 12, Page's Vicarage, near Slough. 

"Little Children Taught by the Church Services.** 
Chapter VIII. is unavoidably omitted this month, but will appear next 
month. — Ed. 
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®fjc ^iJSS0n: t\mt ih pin gbaugl^t. 

" Oh, it is hard ; very, very hard to have lost her, and to 
be all alone in the wide, wide world !" 

It was a child who spoke these sad words. A little girl 
of some eleven or twelve years old, as on the eve of the 
feast of the holy apostle, S. James, she knelt by the river 
side, and put out a crooked stick into the water to draw to 
shore a water lily she had been watching for a long time. 
She was going to take it to the church and give it to her 
Sunday school teacher, who was decorating the font, for 
these lovely lilies had been Eva's mother's favourite flowers, 
and that dear mother had only been dead three weeks. 

The girl brought her lily safely to bank, and as she 
gazed upon the shining blossoms something of comfort 
came into her poor little heart; it seemed as though a far- 
away voice, that sounded like the voice of an angel, spoke 
to her of the loving care of Our Father in heaven, of Him 
who clothes the lilies with such beauty, and who must care 
ever so much more for the souls of those for whom He 
became Incarnate. 

Yes, God had taken away all the child most loved on 
earth, but the special lesson of S. James' Day is the lesson 
of patient suffering — suffering with Jesus ; and when an 
hour afterwards poor orphan Eva saw her water lily at the 
base of the font, a smile was on her face, as the clear young 
voice joined in the hymn for the day — 

Thou knewest His love, how strong to save, 
Thou saw'st His Victory o'er the grave : 
Why make ye this ado and weep ? 
She is not dead — she doth but sleep. 



^. Parganfs gag. 

"But thou shalt not do aught for me this day. Mistress 
Phillis," said Dame Rachel on S. Margaret's Day, as her 
master's little niece came into her sick-room. 

" Nay ; but thou must not stay me," answered PhilHs. 
*^ Mine is a loving service." 

"'Tis service still though, sweet Mistress Phillis." 
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" I will not try to prove thee in the wrong, good Dame 
Rachel, till I have done what me lists." 

Soon the little maiden was busy pulling up the blinds, 
re-arranging the flowers, and sweeping the embers on the 
hearth, heaping more wood upon the fire, which had burnt 
low. Nor did she stop till the room looked sweet and 
bright in the quiet morning sunshine, and then, pushing 
back the white curtains of the bed and drawing towards her 
a reading-stand, with the great old Bible on it, of which 
Dame Rachel was so proud, she turned to the Evangel of 
S. Luke, and read how one washed her Saviour's feet 
and wiped them witli the hairs of her head. 

Her young voice faltered ere she ceased reading, and she 
turned her to the old dame with eyes full of tears, saying, 
" Oh, Dame Rachel, how I have longed to do as that woman 
did, and only yesterday aunt Phillis told me that the sick 
and suffering were to be tended by the women who loved 
Christ, and Siat He counted it work done to Him." 

There was a long pause, and the child's head, with its red- 
gold hair, looked almost glorious in the sunshine, while the 
sweet eye-lids drooped on the pale cheeks. Erewhile she 
looked up and said, merrily, "But thou did'st chide me 
even now, I call to mind, because on this S. Margaret's Day 
I would do work for thee." 

"Yes, truly child, and so I did, because they say that 
on this feast of all the year, women are bid to do no slave's 
work." 

The face of the child, Phillis, flushed crimson, as she 
said, "But mine is no slave's work. I love thee, Dame 
Rachel, and could do lowliest service for one I love so 
dear." 

While she said this she crept closely to the old woman's 
side, and sitting on a low stool, rested her head on the 
snowy pillow. 

"It was only yestereve," she added, "I asked aunt 
Phillis wherefore on Saint Margaret's feast women are bid 
to be idle. She told me that 'tis said that our Saint 
Margaret was daughter to a heathen priest, and that her old 
nurse won her to the faith of Christ, and she would have 
all wolnen rest from hard toil that day, in honour of her 
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nurse ; yet, dear Dame Rachel, wouldst thou not have 
minister to one who has been oftimes nurse to me.*' 

While this conversation took place upstairs, curious 
the scene in the great kitchen of the Manor Farm. I 
were doing women's work, in preparing the first meal of 
day. Very merry were the jokes which passed between 
idle serving-women and the busy men, and truly Mist 
Derwent needed all patience throughout this bright [ 
day, with her deranged housework. 

One bright young woman seemed to be of the s; 
mind as little Phillis, for she busily set out a dainty bo 
on which Dame Rachel's meal was to be conveyed upst 
When the others rallied her doing service on the Feas 
S. Margaret, she said, laughingly, "Why the fair saint he: 
would think it honour, not toil, to work for Dame Rac 
and I take it that love's labour is sweeter to her men 
than a wench's rest from work !" 

And so, one way or another, each remembered the s 
and kept the feast ; but when the day was done and 
Angel of Prayer came to gather and send up as evei 
incense the Iiousehold voices, there were those whose lisl 
thanksgivings had no fragrance, while but a few in 
great house had found out that the secret of rest f 
servile labour lay in the love that made each service a 
gift and glad offering. 

Sweet Mistress Phillis was won't to con day-by-day 
book wherein the saints she loved to hear about found t 
copy, and she too grew in fair saintship for Jesus' sake, 
did others learn from her the deeper lessons of the ft 
they often heretofore had idly held. 



f ittU CIjHirrm Caught bjr t^^ Cljurr^ Btxbx 

By the Editor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Evening Prayer. 
Now we come to Evening Prayer or Evensong. I r 
say very little about this. The service is exactly the st 
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except that the Venite is not used until we get to the end of 
the First Lesson ; then instead of the Te Deum or Bene- 
dicite, we have the Magnificat, which begins " My Soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my Spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour." From the earliest ages this beautiful hymn has 
been sung in the Church. Do you know who composed 
it ? Whose words they are that we are singing ? They are 
the words of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 
She went a long journey over the hill country to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, the future mother of S. John Baptist, and 
Elizabeth, knowing the great honour that was coming to 
the Blessed Virgin, said to her, " Blessed art thou among 
vomen," and then she who was going to be the Mother of 
the Incarnate God sang that hymn of praise which we sing 
^t Evensong now. 

Cantate Domine. 

" 0, sing unto the Lord a new song." This, too, is one 
of the Psalms (the 98th), which may be used instead of the 
Magnificat ; but it was only introduced into the office for 
Evening Prayer in the second prayer book of Edward VL, 
so '^^e generally sing the Magnificat, which has been the 
^yttiii sung after the lesson for hundreds of years. 

Nunc Dimittis. 

Then, instead of the Benedictus at Matins, we have at 
■Evensong the Nunc Dimittis, '* Lord now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.'' This is the hymn which the 
^Qly Simeon sang in the Temple, when the Blesse^i Virgin 
^^ed the Holy Child in her arms into His Father's 
^ouse. 

Simeon had been waiting and praying for many long 
J^^ars for the promised Saviour; and when the meek and 
i^'Wly Virgin and S. Joseph, the carpenter, came to the 
* etnple, he knew that the infant they brought with them 
^T^ Jesus the Savipurof the world; and so he sang his Nunc 
^imittis. He thanked God for letting him see this great 
thiug^ and said he was ready to depart or die in peace. 

Deus Misereatur. 
Another psalm follows the Nunc Dimittis, and it is 
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allowed to be used instead of it, but it very seldom is. It 
begins, " God be merciful unto us, and bless us." 

The Aposties' Creed is now said, then the Lesser Litany 
Lord's Prayer, and the Versides as at Matins, the CoUec 
for the day, one for peace, " O God, from Whom all hoi] 
desires, all good counsels, and all just works do proceed 
give unto Thy servants that peace which the world canno 
give," etc. And then another Collect, " Lighten our dark 
ness, we beseech Thee, O Lord," in which we ask to be kep 
safe from the perils and dangers of the night. Then thi 
rest of the service is just like Matins. 

There is one part of the service which I am sure, dea 
children, you all like very much, about which I have sait 
nothing yet I mean the sweet hymns we sing. Yot 
know they do not come into the Prayer Book, but it ha 
been the custom of the church from very early ages to sin] 
hymns, and although at different churches different hynu 
books are used — we have no common hymn book— a grea 
many of the hymns are to be found in all hymn books, an( 
are very dear and familiar to our ears. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE LITANY. 

I have already told you what the word Litany means 
dear children. It means a form of prayer or supplication 
broken up into short sentences. 

In the early days of the Church if people were in an; 
trouble, if there was any sickness, or if one country was a 
war with another, they used to sing Litanies, walkini 
through the streets in procession ; and there was also fixe( 
days for Litanies, when special blessings were asked. 

Our Litany, just like the Morning Services, is taken fron 
old books, and it was always used as quite a separat< 
service until the year 1571, when one of the Archbishops 
York ordered it to be used at Morning Prayer. 

This was done for a long time, but it made the servia 
very long, and now in most churches we find the Litan] 
quite a separate office ; although in isome it is said still a 
Morning Prayer after the third Collect for Grace. 

When it is not said in this place, it is generally said 01 
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Sunday afternoons, and on Wednesdays and Fridays at 
eleven or twelve o'clock ; the reason of this being that Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays have always been held as solemn days 
in the Church : because on Wednesday Judas agreed to 
betray our Blessed Lord, and on Friday He was crucified. 

I cannot, in this little book, take you all through the 
Litany, but I must just tell you that we begin by asking 
forgiveness of all our sins of each person in the Ever- 
blessed Trinity; we call ourselves miserable dinners and 
pray for mercy ; then we go on to ask the Good Lord to 
deliver us from all evil that may happen both to our souls 
and bodies ; and we go on to tell Him why we ask these 
things of Him ; it is because of all His love for us, because 
of His Birth and His Passion and His Agony, because of 
His Death and Burial, because of His glorious Resurrection 
and Ascension. 

Then we beseech the same Good Lord to bless the 

Queen, and all that are put in authority under her ; and we 

pray for all blessings both spiritual and temporal, that 

Cleans for our souls and bodies; we do not forget those 

'^ho are in trouble, in sorrow and pain and sickness, the 

prisoners and the captives. And just as Jesus, in His own 

prayer, taught us to forgive those that trespass against us, 

so we pray for our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. 

And we ask for the great gift of true repentence, or sorrow 

for sin ; then come some short Versicles and Prayers, the 

Gloria Patri, the Prayer of S. Chrysostom, which we have 

spoken of before, and the Benediction, with which the 

Litany ends 

Chapter V. 

I awoke the next morning feeling quite well. Papa 
seemed rather surprised to see me so brisk, and Laura looked 
<luite relieved. When breakfast was over, before papa had 
set out on his usual round of visits, I said, " Papa may I 
speak to you now, as I shall have to go to school directly. 
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I am very sorry for having disobeyed you yesterday, only ^ 
wanted very much to see Clara." 

Papa half smiled and smoothed my hair, as he said, "^B^^ 
was a daring thing of you, young woman, walking off L^^^ 
that independent way. I think it must have been a men ^ 
officious visit, as no one wanted you. And remember l^- IJ 
doing so, you may not only bring discomfort on yourself bn ^ ^ 
on others. You must not go to school for some days, un tr ^l 
I see whether you have quite escaped the scarlet fever. No^^^*^ 
I forgive you, but mind and be careful for another time." 

" Is Clara, very ill ?" I asked. 

" By no means very ilL I think she will have the fevf!"==si 
very hghtly. Miss Woodman, Julia, and Teddy were to go t -ic 
London by the early train this morning ; and now run awa — *tj 
little woman, and in the course of the day try and get a 

country walk with Laura." 

" How very good of papa not to be angry with me." I 

thought as I left the room. "The truth was I was overtire ^(J 
last night, and of course I felt frightened, and that made r^ it 
worse. Everything has turned out very nicely; I hop^^=>e 
though I shall not have to stay away from school long, as I 

shall lose all chance of a prize." 

Laura sympathised with me in my disappointment an — d 
proposed to do something with me in the way of lessor: — 3S 
every day. This was very pleasant, and a week passed I r -" y 
very happily in this manner — lessons in the morning, walks ^sl-U 
the afternoon, and work and talking in the evening. Pa i - ^a 
told me he thought I might go to school again on Mond^^y 
morning, in consequence I went to bed on Saturday evenir^^g 
in high spirits. 

Next day was a regular spring day. The sun shone ve :«ry 
brightly and the sky was a most lovely blue. It was so war"xn 
that papa proposed a short walk after evening service, and ^0 
we went for about a mile along a healthy road not far fro^i^ 
the Parish Church, S. Andrew's, where we always went. ■*■ 
lagged rather behind papa and Laura, partly because th^y 
were talking of things which did not interest me and partly 
because I was tired. The road was hilly and I wished th^Y 
would turn back, but they were anxious to get to the v^^^ 
top to see the view. 
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"Come Emmie," papa called out, "look at this glorious 
sunset" 

It was certainly very fine ; the west was all one crimson 
flush, and the whole town lying beneath us seemed lighted 
up, and the fir plantations at the side of the road were one 
blaze of red and gold. 

" Isn't it lovely ?'* said Laura. 

"Yes, very " I replied ; " I like this walk pretty, well but 
not nearly so well as the one to the copse." 

" Well, I think the view's finer from here, but the copse is 
very pretty, and the trees must be quite out by this time. 
We might walk there to-morrow, Emmie. Indeed it must 
be to-morrow, as I go away on Tuesday." 

**I wish you were not going," I said, " I shall feel quite 
dull when you are gone." 

** You must come and see us in the summer, both you and 
uncle Charles." 

** If I can only get away," said my father. 

I went to bed that night with a little sore throat; I did not 
think much of it, but when I awoke in the morning it was 
certainly worse, and in addition to it I had a bad headache. 
As soon as I was dressed I went to Laura's room. " Oh, 
Laura," I began, " do you think it is anything ? My throat 
^s very sore, and my head aches I know, but oh, I need not 
stay at home, need I ?" 

Laura looked distressed, and said " Emmie, dear, I am 
"^ery sorry for you, but I think you ought certainly to tell 
your papa." 

« Oh, Laura ! " 

" Indeed I think you ought." 

" How horrible, coming on the very morning I was to go 
^o school again," I exclaimed. " Oh my prize, my prize 1 
^^d how wretched for me, you going away just as I am going 
to be ill." 

" If you were ill, darling, I would stay and nurse you." 

" Papa would not let you, Laura. It would kill you to sit 
^p all night. Oh ! there is the prayer bell." 

I went downstairs with Laura in no enviable state of mind. 
1 knew I must tell papa how I felt, but oh, it was very hard 
to begin. Laura looked at me imploringly several times 
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during breakfast. At last when papa had read his letter 
and Laura rose to leave the room I said " Papa, what am ! 
to do ? I have a headache and sore throat," that last word '. 
would willingly have kept back. 

. Papa looked at me carefully. " You had better go to be< 
at once," he said. " I did think all fear was over ; don't g< 
near your cousin.'* 

"But papa I was in her room this morning, and sh( 
kissed me." 

** Laura, you should take more care of yourself." 

"O, I don't expect it will hurt me, uncle Charles 
Please don't banish me from Emmie. Let me stay anc 
nurse her." 

*' The worst thing I could do. I want you to go hom( 
weU." 

Chapter VI. 

I went to bed directly after breakfast, and slept most o 
the day. The next few days were a confused dream to me 
My waking intervals were few, and the only persons I sai? 
were papa and Mrs. Palmer (the latter was most indefatigable 
in her preparations of tamarind tea and lemonade). 

I was not very ill, but still too languid and heavy to asl 
any questions ; indeed, papa had told me to keep as quie 
as possible. 

I awoke one afternoon, after a long and refreshing sleep 
No one was in the room. The dark green Venetian blind 
had been drawn down to keep out the sun, but the soft Ma; 
air came pleasantly in through the open window. On th 
table near my bed was a glass of cowslips. How deliciou 
their scent was ! As I write about them, I se«m to smel 
them. I felt weak, but decidedly better. I had no mor 
sore throat or headache. Very soon I heard steps in th- 
passage, and Mrs. Palmer gently opened the door. Sh« 
had a plate of jelly in her hand. 

"Please let me have some," I said. "Have I beei 
asleep long?" 

" Ever since eight o'clock this morning. You were rathe 
restless last night." 

"I don't feel at all ill now, Mrs. Palmer; only I shoulc 
like something to eat." 
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Mrs. Palmer brought me a spoon and I ate the jelly with 
great satisfaction. When I had finished, I said, "Where 
di<5. these cowslips come from, Mrs. Palmer? Wo have 
none in our garden." 

** Mrs. Eennett sent them yesterday." 

** How is Clara?" 

** Much better. She is going for a drive to-morrow, so 
i^^aster says ; but you must not talk too much, Miss Emmie. 
^c:>u had better go to sleep again. Your papa will be in 
soon." 

" How very gravely Mrs. Palmer spoke ! Why should 
sl^e when I was getting better ? " 

It was not at all kind of her, and she made me feel quite 
S^oomy. 

" I will go to sleep directly," I said ; " but will you draw 
^X:i the blind first ? I want to see the sun." 

Mrs. Palmer complied with my wish, and I looked once 
*^ore on the blue sky and the grim-looking hospital. But I 
^id not look very long, for I soon fell asleep again. 

I did not wake till late in the evening, and then the 
^^oon was shining full into the room, and papa was sitting 
t>y my bed. 

"Papa," I said, "the scarlet fever is a dream, I think. 
I began on Monday morning to be ill. Plow long ago is 
that?" 

" More than a week, my dear." 

" And Laura wanted to stay and nurse me. I'm afraid 
slie would have been ill if she had. Don't you think so 
papa ? " 

Papa Iqpked as grave as Mrs. Palmer, and answered, 
** Laura did not go away, Emmie. On Monday night she 
<3id not feel well, and I begged her to write and say she 
Qould not go back directly. The next day I saw she was in 
for an attack of scarlet fever, and since then she has been 
ill, very ill, and is still in great danger. I have telegraphed 
for your uncle and aunt. We will pray, dear child, for 
l^ura, it is all we can do; but you must not cry and 
distress yourself now. 

Papa knelt down and said a short prayer, and then he 
kissed me and told me that to-morrow he would bring uncle 






and aunt Malcolm to see me. It was dreadful indeed ^ ^^ 
think that because of me, Laura was ill, and perhaps dyin 
What would uncle John and aunt Mary think of me ? 
why had I ever left the garden that evening ? O ! it wou 
be too great a punishment for Laura to die. Laura, who 
I was so fond of. I tried to recall her as I had last see 
her. 

Chapter VII. 

The next morning when I awoke, Mrs. Palmer was sitting, 
working by the window. I asked directly how Laura was. 

" Poor dear, she's most dreadfully weak ; but master sa 
she's a little better. I don't think myself though," sh 
added in a half whisper, " she'll ever get over it." 

How I longed to see Laura, and ask her to forgive m 

After my dinner, I had a visit from my uncle and aun 
Uncle said how glad he was to see me again, and hope n 
should soon be quite well, and before he left the room hes» 
gave me half a sovereign. 

I looked at it for a moment and then said, " O, unci 
John, please don't give it me. I don't deserve it. It is alC 
my fault that Laura is so dreadfully ill, and ." 

" Laura is better, Emmie. We have great hopes of he 
recovery to-day. Keep the money, and think how many 
things you can get with ten shillings." 

** O, thank you so much, uncle John. If Laura is really 
better, I am so glad." 

Uncle John then went away, and I told all my troubles 
to aunt Mary. She listened very kindly, and said, I must not 
vex myself too much. They had indeed been in great fear 
for Laura, but she was certainly a little stronger to-day. 

Another week passed away and at the end of it, to my 
great joy, Laura was decidedly better. I was happy ; oh, 
so much happier than I had been before I was ill. I had 
certainly been punished for my fault, and I hope it has not 
been all in vain. 

My uncle and aunt wished to take Laura abroad for the 
summer. Mrs. Bennett and Clara were going to the sea- 
side, and asked me to join them. 

It was Laura's last evening with us, and she and I were 
alone in the garden, the others having gone for a walk. 
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"It is very hard to say good-bye,"' Laura said, "after 
Slaving been with you so long." 

"Yes," I answered; " I can't bear to think of parting with 
^ou. Laura, dear, what trouble I have given you. Can 
''ou forgive me ? '* 

Laura pressed me to her and kissed me. " Emmie, 
l^rling, you have suffered yourself, let us both be very 
hankful for what is past. I never thought there was any- 
hing to forgive." ' 

" Yes there was, Laura — my disobedience. What a great 
leal of sorrow it brought, and yet it has all come right at 
ast." 

" Through God's mercy, Emmie. I'm sure we cannot be 
Oo thankful. I do not think what Jias happened will be 
useless if we learn the lesson well that it has taught us." 

" To love God, and please Him more than we, I mean 
', have done," I answered. 

" Let us both try, dear. I need it as much as you. We 
vill show our thankfulness, by giving ourselves up to His 



i^rvice." 



C^t %ximt unh ^xb Shamir. 

Many years ago up somewhere in the mountains lived a 
ittle child called Rein. How it came to pass that he was 
ound there amid such hard working daily bread kind of 
People, no one knew, and perhaps more than one of their 
lumber considered it some kind of mistake ; yet there he was 
— little Rein, pale, fragile, and timid, quite unfit to fight his way 
imong the other peasant boys, all robust, noisy, and daring. 
5o soon fatigued and easily frightened, he generally got left 
Dchind by all his companions, girls and boys, for the 
mountain girls as well as the boys consider coiu:age and 
lardihood their two chief virtues. Little Rein did not much 
mind being solitary, in fact he preferred remaining by him- ■ 
self to the chance of getting the rough teazing and usage 
with which he was treated by the other children, so he would 
often creep away by himself and spend long afternoons 
drawing pictures with a sharp stone on pieces of bark. 
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Tliat was his favourite employment when he had not tc 
mind the sheep ; then it required all his care to keep 
over them, for if any harm came to them, Rein would b( 
scolded, and a loud voice always frightened him. On Sun- 
days he put on his best clothes, and then he liked to ere 
along till he came to the little chaple where he used tc 
watch the incense, to hear sweet singing, and often shortiB^"^^^ 
earnest sermons, he could understand quite well. One^^-^^ 
afternoon the preacher stood up and spoke about the Good-K^> ^^ 
Shepherd. The story took strong hold of Rein's imagination. - 
He knew all about sheep, he thought, for was not he a. 
a kind of little shepherd himself? So he listened eagerly 
to every word, and the Good Shepherd himself drew near 
and blessed the sickly child and he grew to be his friend as 
with weak but pure footsteps Rein strove to follow where He 
led. One day a great piece of good fortune fell to Rein's 
lot. For his great care and patience with the sheep, a 
mountaineer made him a present — an unheard-of reward. A 
little lamb was sick and the mountaineer said it would die. 
Little Rein was troubled, and with childlike confidence in his 
Good Shepherd, he prayed that the little lamb might live. 
It did live, and it was to be his. His ! What a possession 1 
Rein felt as if he were the richest man in the whole mountain 
district. The large flocks of the peasant masters were nothing 
to this one little white lamb spared by the Good Shepherd 
and given to Rein as a reward for his tenderness to the 
others. With what love the boy cherished and brought up 
his nursling can well be imagined, — every meal was shared 
with his lamb, every secret thought was whispered into its ear. 
Rein and the pure white lamb were always together. 
" Look," would say a peasant, " there go the two friends." 
One day the thought came into the child's heart that the lamb 
would become a sheep, and then he feared that the beauty 
of it as a lamb might be forgotten ; so he resolved to paint 
an exact likeness of his darling, and with great pains and 
difficulty he at length obtained all the materials needed and 
set to work to paint a picture of his pet. The task was 
harder than he had imagined, but at length the picture was 
finished, and then all his Httle companions and their parents 
came to look, and they all pronounced the picture a marvel 



and the little painter a genius. So after this materials were 
constantly supplied him by the generosity of his peasant 
patrons and Rein became an artist. 

But he had not satisfied himself. Month after month he 
strove and strove with increasing success, to paint a more 
worthy picture of what his lamb had been in the beauty of 
lambhood. It was now a sheep, but it followed him as 
closely as ever, and he loved it as fondly, when one day it 
died. Rein mourned for it as for abeloved friend, and was only 
comforted by turning with renewed zeal to his art. But now 
a change seemed to pass over that. In depicting the real, he 
now grew ever to think of the ideal, and his lambs always 
seemed to be following some unseen leader, or had their eyes 
strained upwards, as if striving to see some face above them. 
His critics said, "Rein never forgets himself in his pictures; his 
lambs are always looking for him." When Rein heard this it 
made him very sad, for his thought hadbeen of the Good Shep- 
herd, and his lambs had been meant for ideal souls. Then 
he thought he would draw the picture of the Holy Saviour 
rescuing his lamb from a thicket, but when he had painted 
the lamb piteous in the thorny bush, he could think of no 
face holy enough for its deliverer. This was a great cause of 
grief to him. Nightly whilst he slept holy faces looked 
down upon him and smiled, but Rein felt that when he was 
awake and had tried to transfer them to canvas, they were 
always too joyous, too calm and unruffled in their smile for 
the Good Shepherd, He who had suffered and was to be 
depicted even then, piercing hands and feet in rescuing his 
child. So again and again Rein painted his lamb wander- 
ing, falling, bleating, waiting, but a space for the Good Shep- 
herd had always to be left vacant, as Rein had said to 
himself, I am not holy enough to be allowed to carry out 
this holy subject ; but it grieved him very much, and he 
mourned every day in the deepest humility of sorrow. 
Always held to life by so slight a thread, even that seemed 
now about to snap. Rein grew still slighter and paler each 
day. " See he is but a shadow ! " the robust peasants would 
say, as they passed the young artist on their way home from 
work. One day a stranger passing over the mountain came 
to see Rein's paintings — for Rein's local fame had reached 
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his ears — and he wanted to judge for himself. He stood quite 
still before the conception of a flock in the desert, and 
looked first at the painting then at the painter, again and 
again without speaking. Then he said, "Where is your 
Good Shepherd ? " and Rein in his weakness burst into tears 
and replied, "I cannot call Him down from Heaven, it 
wants a purer heart than mine." The stranger artist 
gazed upon him without a word, and then left the hut, but 
not the place. Day after day he lingered in the neighbour- 
hood, as day after day Rein grew weaker and weaker, 
until at length one evening when the glorious sun was just 
setting in gorgeous colours — ^red, crimson, and gold — ^his gentle 
spirit fled away. Not till then did the stranger come, and 
papng a large sum of gold to the parents, bore away all 
Rein's paintings, every one. Yet still he did not pursue his 
journey, still he was to be seen on the mountain imtil at last 
one day he brought back to Rein's old dwelling-place, one 
of Rein's pictures, but over the wounded lamb there hung a 
face, half human, more divine, and horns upon his bleeding 
brow, but a smile upon his heavenly lips. The artist un- 
covered the picture and showed it to the peasants with a 
kind of reverential awe, but the peasants all exclaimed, " It 
is a portrait of our Rein." 

" We shall be like Him for we shall see Him as he is." 



Poor Ned, he is rather a dull boy ; somehow he never 
can manage to learn his lessons properly, and yet he tries 
with all his might to be good, and to try and please his 
teachers ; the other boys in the school laugh at him and 
turn him into ridicule, but Ned has two faithful friends — one 
a little girl named Jenny, whom he pulled out of the water 
one day when she had fallen in head foremost, and the 
other an old dog, called Lion, with whom the boy shared all 
his meals, and who was his constant companion. They are 
both looking at Ned now, as he sits crying over the sum he 
has brought home from school to do, and then, after a time, 
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It is nice to have such friends as Jenny and Old Lion. 
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Jenny goes up to him, and says, " Never mind, Ned, God 
sees that you are trying and He is not angry with you," and 
old Lion licks his face, and looks wistfully into the tearful 
eyes, and at last Ned smiles, and says, ^* Sums are hard, but 
it is nice to have such a friend as you are Jenny and old 
Lion too;" and Jenny answers in a quaint little way, 
"Mother says friends must always help each other in 
trouble." 

€Un ; ox ^di'^Dxtqwtnt 

Chapter XIL 

Ye bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your changes, 

However so many so ever they be ; 
And let the brown meadow-lark's note as he ranges. 

Come over, come over to me I 

" My mother had been obliged to go to the workhouse, 
where she had died three years ago, having never recovered 
from the blow of her husband's death and the loss of her 
boy. My sister was gone, no one knew where, but she 
had intended seeking some situation. 

" A feeling of despair came over me when I heard the 
news. I returned at once to the railway-station, and took 
a third-class ticket to London, determining to search for 
her there. I knew that we had an aunt living near London 
Docks, and thought she might know something of Mary. 
I yearned for some message — some assurance of my 
mother's forgiveness. 

" But the accident happened, and now I am lying help- 
lessly here. I must die without being quite sure that 
mother pardoned me. How can I meet God? How will 
He forgive me either ? For isn't one of the commandments 
* Honour thy father and thy mother?' Oh, I am so tired of 
sin and misery.* 

And the poor fellow, still a boy in years, closed his eyes, 
while the tears again trickled down his cheeks. 

Ella, still sitting beside the bed, said in a soft voice : 

** Sinful men and sinful women, 
He ^vill wash our sins away ; 
He will take us to the sheepfold, 
Whence no sheep can ever stray. 
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We are weary of life's long toil, 

Of sorrow, and pain, and sin ; 
But there is a city with streets of gold, 

And all is peace within. 

* Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden^ 
5a.nd I will give you rest/ " 

For half-an-hour longer, the girl remained there, trying to 
tiring him comfort, and not until she had seen an expression 
0)f peace come over his face did she leave him. Then she 
A^Tent to Frank, and stooping down, soothingly touched his 
c^heek. She met no look of recognition ; then next she spoke, 
tut still there was not a sign of consciousness, and he lay 
like one in his last sleep. 

Her father motioned her to be silent, and then, taking 
ter hand, he murmured, " Prepare for the worst. I fear he 
is sinking fast." 

There was no need to have bidden Ella be quiet. She 
looked like a statue carved in marble, so motionless and so 
white she stood gazing on her lover. Not until the doctor 
entered the ward, on his morning round, did the girl stir;, 
even then it seemed agony to drag herself away. Trembling 
from head to foot, she moved from the room, but she 
lingered outside the door, to hear what Dr. Harley Trent 
'would say of Frank. She tried to steel her heart for the 
terrible truth which she knew must come. She seemed to 
have stood there for hours before she heard the doctor's 
Tetuming step ; then the ward door opened, and she eagerly 
stretched out her hand to arrest him. But the matron was. 
with him, so Ella must wait a little longer, and she tried to 
calm her excitement, and to stay quietly until her turn 
should come. Dr. Trent was speaking, and she could not 
help hearing his words. 

" I fear it is hopeless case," he said. " It is very sad." 

" But have you no hope. Dr. Trent?" 

" No ; Mr. Parkenson and I both believe that he will not 
live through the night. Poor young man !" 

Then the voices were lowered, but still the eager listener 
could every now and then catch a few sentences. The 
next words which fell on her ear intelligibly, were, " So heart- 
breaking for her, poor thing !" 



Ella clung to a seat in the gallery for support. Frank 
was dying. She thought, he had only a few more hours to 
live ; and she groaned in the bitterness of her woe. Dr. 
Trent started, and turning round, he caught sight of Ella. 

" Poor young lady," he said, in a soothing tone. " The 
nursing has been too much for her. She must rest." 

** Oh ! no, no,'* cried Ella, starting forward; **let me go 
to him. Can't he really live through the night. Oh ! say 
it is not true !" and she seized his hand in hers earnestly. 

"My dear young lady, I fear it is true that the poor 
fellow is dying. But it will be a blessed release for him. 
He has not had a very happy life." 

" Who told you so ? What do you mean ?" cried Ella, 
eagerly. 

"I mean young Browne, you know, the lad you were 
peaking to this morning." 

" Can it be true that you do not mean Frank?" 

" Poor child ! Did you then think that we were speaking 
of Mr. L6gars ? No, I'm glad to say that he is better, and 
with great care, I think we shall pull him through. I must 
now leave you, for I am due at a consultation on the other 
side of the hospital." 

Never did Ella forget the happiness of that moment. 
With bowed head and clasped hands she thanked God, in 
silence, for His goodness. 

Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! ding-dong ! pealed the bells of Ely 
cathedral, on a fair June day. The sun shone its brightest, 
and everything around looked so fresh and gay, but not more 
radiant than the sweet young bride as she leant on her 
husband's arm. The service was over, and Frank and 
Ella were one for evermore. How happy she looked as 
the children, who loved her so dearly, threw flowers across 
her path, while old and young thronged to greet her. 

"Who are the bride and bridegroom?" asked a young 
clergyman, who had arrived in Ely only the evening before, 
to fill the post of master in the college school. 

" Why don't 'e know, sir?" cried an old woman in reply. 
"Her be httle Miss Ella as lives at that big 'ouse yonder, 
and the bridegroom, it's Mr. Frank L6gars. He as near as 
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anything died last winter, but the good God took care of 
h^m, bless him!" 

At that moment the sweet young face of the bride was 
uplifted and her glance fell on the clergyman. 

" I wonder where I have seen him before," she thought. 

But he was soon forgotten by her, as the carriage door 
was shut and the prancing greys set forth on the road to 
the old home. Ella turned to look at Frank. 

" Little one," he murmured, " God has been very good 
to us. I think we shall prize each other more since we 
were so nearly separated." 

Her only response was a slight pressure of his hand ; but 
her young heart was praising its Maker for its happiness. 

But my story is dramng to a close. Only a few more 
words and the tale is told. More than seven years have 
past. Ella is sitting in a large room, which is set apart for 
a nursery. Two fair-haired girls of six and three are 
playing at ball ; while a little boy of five is standing at his 
mother's side. In her arms she holds a baby; not hers, 
but Evelyn's, for the elder sister is married now, and has 
come with her infant on a visit. "Is she not a darling, 
Ella?" 

" Yes, I think she is like Willie. Do you know, I saw 
your husband before you did. When I went to see Frank, 
after the accident, we travelled together, and again as I left 
the church, after my wedding, I met him. 

Evie replied with a kiss. 

" Ella, I have something I want to confess to you. Now 
that father is dead and I am married I can do it. Oh, 
Ella, it is a happiness to know that, at the last, my dear 
father found me a comfort. But that is not what I wish 
to say. Do you remember the day you told me you 
were going to marry Frank, and I would not even 
congratulate you ? I am so sorry now ; but I blush to say 
that the demon of jealousy had seized me, and I sought 
to win his regard. Thank God ! I did not succeed ; for 
now we are both happy. Frank's illness first brought me to 
my senses. Now let us sing Lucile*s favourite hymn." 

" Yes ; " said Ella, " come Lucile and Geraldine, you and 
Frank shall join in the one aunt Lucile loved so well." 
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So the dear young voices rang forth. At the conclusion 
of the hymn silence reigned in the room for a few minutes. 
It was broken by Evelyn's asking whether they had lately 
heard from M. and Madame Legars. 

" Well, not lately," replied her sister. " I never told you 
that we were unable to send them the news of Frank's 
illness, as they were travelling, and we did not know where 
they were. His mother had told him not to expect many 
letters as they were constantly on the move. Oh, Evie ! if 
Frank had died, what a shock it would have been to them ; 
but God is very merciful and grants us far more than we 
either desire or deserve. 

(Concluded,) 



Wmxt'^ iiitic Sister ; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

By the Editof, 



Chapter VII. 

There under the friendly shelter of that porch, the pale 
cold light of the February morning dawned upon them; there 
a sleepy milkwoman, going upon her morning rounds, found 
the little brother .and sister lying clasped in each others 
arms, looking weary and tired enough, poor things, and yet 
with an expression of peace upon their little faces, that made 
the woman say to herself, " What a pity it will be for them 
to wake, poor little ones ; better if they could sleep on for 
ever ; for I am thinking they've no home to go to in this 
cold weather." 

There was an old broken tin mug lying in the gutter, and 
she took it up and put some milk into it, and left it by the 
children's side, so that they might see it when they awoke 
out of that deep untroubled sleep, and then she clattered 
on, wondering what they would think when they saw the 
mug there, and what they would do with themselves when 
they had swallowed their scanty breakfast. 
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She had gone a long way down the street before Walter 
opened his eyes and looked around him wonderingly. 

Then, as bit by bit, all the events of the day before came 
back to him, he put his head upon his hands and sobbed, 
** 'Taint that — I can't bear it," he muttered ; " I'm a boy and 
I could bear anything, but it's for her, for Lucy, for 
mother's own little maid that I'm sorry ; and mother said I 
was to take care of her. She'll be awake in a minute or 
two, and she'll want something to eat, and I don't see no 
shops in this street" 

He looked round him once more then, and his eyes fell 
upon the tin can full of the somewhat blue-looking milk. 
A feeling that was very like awe came upon the boy then. 
*' Our Father must have sent it to us," he said to himself; 
** the angels must have brought it, just as in the Bible story 
they brought bread to the man — I forget his name — ^who- 
was in the wilderness all that long time." 
He stooped down and kissed Lucy's cheek. 
" I'se hungry," muttered the child. " Has mother gone 
to the farm ?" 

" Darling, we ain't at home. We've come up to London 
to see the gardens." 

" Oh, yes ; I remember mother's gone away and left us, 
and you say Our Father will take care of us. Will He give 
xne some breakfast, do you think, for I is so hungry ? I 
must have some before I go to see the lions and the tigers." 
A look of reverence was upon the boy's face; a look, 
which if the poor milkwoman could have seen it, would 
have rejoiced her heart, as he answered, " He has taken 
care of us, Lucy. He has sent us this milk for our break- 
fast. Drink it, dear, and then we'll go and find a baker's 
«hop, and after that we'll go to the gardens." 

And Lucy did his bidding, drinking greedily, not stop- 
ping until there was hardly a drop of milk left at the bottom 
of the old mug, and then she turned to Walter, and said, 
" Oh, I'm sorry, I forgot there was none for you." 

He smiled brighdy, and said, "I don't want it, dear, 
thank you. I like you to have it best." 

He lifted her up and carried her along the street, and at 
last he stood before a baker s shop, and there were steaming 
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rolls in the window, which made Lucy's eyes glisten, and 
the strange little pair went in amongst the crowds who were 
standing round the counter, getting their morning's bread, 
and they made their purchases and went out again into the 
street, to find another doorstep, upon which they might sit 
and eat their breakfast. 

Then Walter timidly asked a passer-by if he could tell 
them the way to the Gardens where the lions were. 

" To the Zoo ?" answered the man. " Yes, my lad ; it's a 
long way off, but there's an omnibus passing that will take 
you right to the door." 

Poor Walter ! he had not much notion of the value of 
money, and his one thought was that Lucy must see the lions 
and the tigers, so he lifted the child into the omnibus, and 
told the conductor where he wanted to go ; and half an 
hour afterwards Lucy was standing gazing delightedly at all 
the wonders of the Zoological Gardens, and Walter, thinking 
only of her pleasure, and not thinking for the future, was 
very happy too. 

{To he continued,) 



From the French, 



Five young monks were talking one day in their convent, 
about their pious exercises and their daily devotions. 

One of them boasted of never eating meat, another of 
never sleeping in a bed, &c. 

"And you," they said to an elderly monk, "What do 
you do ? " 

" I \vill tell you," he replied, " what my habit is. Every 
day, as soon as the sun rises, I fall down on my knees and 
say, * Oh, Heavenly Father, as now that Thy sun appears in 
the sky, cause Thy divine light to shine into my heart' 
When the sun is high in the middle of the day, ' I say, Lord 
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Jesus, who art the Sun of Righteousness, warm me with Thy 
light, and dwell in my soul, that I may be saved.' When 
the sun sets, I again prostrate myself before the Lord, and 
say, * Oh, my God ! Thy sun is about to set, but let not Thy 
Sun of Righteousness be extinguished in my heart, let me 
always feel that I have in Jesus forgiveness, salvation, and 
life/ And when the sun has set and night has come on, I 
again turn to our good Father, and say, * Be Thou with me, 
Father of all Comfort ; when the night of death has come, 
lead me through the dark valley, and bring me into the 
land where there is no night' I do not always repeat the 
same words," continued the good old monk, "but I always 
try to lift up my heart to God, and to enter somewhat into 
the greatness of his love." 

Let us all strive to understand as well as this holy man 
did, the words of the apostle, " Pray without ceasing." 



From the German, 

A STORY FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 



It was Sunday. Little Clara had just woke, and she 
rubbed her eyes and yawned and stretched herself in her 
little crib, for she was not yet thoroughly awake. 

Then she heard the bells beginning to ring, and she got 
up, in order to ask her mamma what was the meaning of 
this strange sound. 

" To-day is Sunday," said mamma. " For six days in the 
week people have to work very hard, but on the seventh day, 
on Sunday, God likes them to rest. On that day the bells 
in the church tower are set ringing, that all the people may 
know that it is God's day, and may come to ehurch, and 
hear about the good God, and thank him for having all the 
week given them food and clothes, and kept them safe and 
well." 

'* But why can't people thank God just as well at home as 
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in church ?" said Clara. "You always tell me that God iss 
everywhere, and able to see us every moment." 

" Yes dear, he sees and hears us as well at home as ia 
church," replied her mother ; " and we mustn't think of" 
him only at church and on Sunday, but we should thank 
him for his kindness very often every day. But when we're 
at home we're apt to think of a great many other things be- 
sides God, and when we're in church every thing puts us in. 
mind of him, for there all the people pray and sing h5ann5 
together, and most beautiful music is played on an organ^ 
which is played, you know, like a piano. And when w^ 
hear that sweet sound, we feel as if the good God were near" 
us, and our hearts feel so glad that we begin singing happ)f^ 
songs of praise to him. And the clergyman comes, and tell^ 
us about God, and how good he is, and what we ought to dc^ 
to please him, and about heaven, the beautiful place wher 
he lives, and where good people go when they die." 

" Bim, bam ! bim, bam !" The bells sounded so sweet an 
clear that it seemed to Clara as if they were calling out to^ 
her to come to church. She had meanwhile been dressin 
herself, and she now said to her mamma — 

" Do little children like me go to church ?" 

"Not generally," replied her mother, "for they canno 
understand all the hymns and prayers and all that the clergy 
man reads and says to the people, but to-day I'll take you_ 
with me, because you're old enough to sit still and listen.^ 
without fidgetting about or wanting to chat to mamma o; 
«ing." 

It seemed to Clara as if all of a sudden she had grown a 
great deal taller and older, so great was her desire to go to 
church, and her little face became so earnest and thoughtful 
that you might have supposed she was already in chvurch. 

At last it was time to go to church. On their way Clara 
and her parents met a great many other people also going 
there, dressed in their Sunday best, and carr)dng prayer 
books and hymn books in their hands. As soon as these 
people got into the chujch, they knelt down against the 
benches that were there, but Clara had no time to notice 
what they were doing, so interested was she in looking 
round the large building to her so strange and wonderful. 
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Exactly opposite to her, there stood against the wall what 
ooked like a large table, and on it lay a velvet cloth, beau- 
rifully worked, and with a long gold fringe hanging from it. 
Dne could only get to this table by going up a pair of steps 
.ike those of a staircase. On it were brass vases with lovely 
ounches of flowers in them. Hanging from the ceiling of 
bhe church was a kind of large brass chandelier for holding 
candles, which to Clara seemed like a golden Christmas 
tree. Over the table with the velvet cloth and the flowers, 
^as a stained glass window, in which was the likeness of a 
man who seemed to Clara like a wonderfully kind and loving 
father, so good and gentle was his look. Round his head 
it was all bright, as if the sun were shining upon it. Clara 
felt as if she never could get tired of looking at that kind 
and loving and yet sad face, which seemed as if it were 
saying to her, " why child, be good and obedient, and I will 
always smile on you.'* There were many other coloured 
glass windows in the church, with beautiful pictures on them, 
but none pleased Clara so much as that one. Her mamma 
told her, when they were at home again, that it was a picture 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that we should pray to Him 
the same as to God, for He is the Son of God, and is 
Himself God. 

But while Clara was looking at the sweet picture, the 
organ had begun to play, and every one joined in singing a 
^beautiful h)niin. Clara would have liked to join very much 
lierself, but she was afraid of putting out the other people's 
voices by singing out of tune, and she did not know the 
words by heart, and could not read well enough to be able 
to fellow in the hymn book easily. But she enjoyed 
listening, and felt that one day she would be able to join in 
herself. 

Then all the people, her papa and mamma among them, 
knelt down, folded their hands, and joined in the prayers 
which the clergyman led, and which were in the books they 
had brought with them. " They are praying now," thought 
Clara. '* I can't understand what they are saying, but I can 
say my little prayer." So she folded her little hands, and 
whispered, " Pray God help me to be a good child. I thank 
Thee, Lord, for giving me a kind papa and a dear mamma 
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who always take care of me, and give me food and clothes- 
Amen.' 

But, now the clergyman was going to speak to the peopl 
about God. He went, in his long white gown, and holdi: 
a book in his hand, up some stairs to a high place where h( 
stood so as to be easily seen and heard by all the people in 
the church. He read for some time out of his book, and 
though Clara could not understand much, she listened very 
quietly until he left off and went away. Then all the 
people, one by one, got up and went out ; Clara and 
parents among the rest. 

" What a beautiful place church is," she said, as 
went towards home. " Dear mamma, I'll try alwaj"^ to 
a good little girl, and then you'll often take me to church.** 

Janet. 

(^ucstimts on Ui^faj ^t^tnmtnt WxBtaxvf. 





Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answi, 
to the following Questions; Answers to be sent to the Editor, 
care of Mr. Hodges, 24, King William Street, Strand, before 
the 14th of July. 

1. What is a parable ? 

2. ^Vhat different parables did our Blessed Lord teach the people as 

He sat by the seashore ? 

3. Explain the meaninij of the Parable of the Sower. 

4. Of the Wheat and Tares. 

5. Of the Grain of Mustard Seed. 

6. Of the Leaven. 

7. Of the Hidden Treasure. 

8. Of the Pearl and the Net. 

9. With what words did Jesus send the Apostles forth ? 

10. How does the Church now follow the examj^le of her Master? 

11. To what had that promise reference, which Jesus made to His 

Apostles, saying that some of those standing there should not see 
death until they had seen the kingdom of God come with 
power ? 

12. Give a short account of the transfiguration. 

The Prizes for answers to questions in the June number are awarded 
to Mary J. Bo^ving, aged 8 years. Forest Farm, Windsor Forest, and to 
Emily Dace, aged 1 1 years, 2, Belgrave Cottage, Westboume Street^ 
S.W. 
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; Children sit upon the Grass akd gather 
Flowers. 
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By the Editor. 

How happy they all look, do they not ? far away from all 
the heat and the turmoil and the bustle of great towns and 
cities ; far away from the ceaseless hum of this work-a-day 
world. Dear children, who sometimes can get a whole day 
in the woods, and can sit upon the soft green grass, and 
gather the sweet bright flowers, do you thank God for this 
great pleasure He has given you ? do you worship Him in 
the work of His own hands? I think you do. I think 
when you hear the song of the birds, and look at the lovely 
blossoms in the hedges, some thought of Him who made 
the world so beautiful must come into your hearts. One 
thing more I want you all to think about the next time you 
are in the woods, and that is, of those poor little chilcten 
who never get a chance of picking the wild flowers or sitting 
in the sunshine upon the grass, but who spend all their days 
in the smoke and dirt of some wretched alley in the great 
city of London. I say, never. Yes, once a year some of 
them are taken by kind friends into the country, just for a 
few hours ; and, oh, how they revel in the unwonted free- 
dom — how happy they are dancing about in the sunshine, 
and making the air ring with their shouts of joy. Will you, 
my little readers, help the little London children who live 
near S. Alban's Church, in a place called Baldwin's Gardens 
— although there is not a bit of a garden within a mile of the 
place, I am quite sure — to go out into the woods and be 
happy just for one day in all the year; and for this purpose, 
will you send me, to the care of Mr. Hodges, 24, King 
William Street, Strand, just a few shillings or pence — just 
something which will cost you a little to give up for the take 
of Him who worked as a child in His foster-father's woik- 
shop, and was po©r and lowly that He might teach us all 
to be humble. 
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OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

£y tJu Editor, 

Chapter VIII. 

The brother and his sister stood before the lions and 
tigers and elephants, and gazed wonderingly at the sea- 
'lions, and then was half amused and half afraid of the mis- 
chievous monkeys, and at last they had seen everything 
that was to be seen. People had turned round and looked 
compassionately at the lame child whom the boy half led, 
half carried along the broad paths, but such sights as these 
are common enough in the great city of London, and so the 
little people went on their way and no one spoke to them 
or asked them where they came from or whither they were 
going. 

It was a mild day for the season of the year, and Walter 
and Lucy sat upon the seats in the Gardens, and talked 
cheerily enough of all they had seen, and all they still had 
to see. Their past life seemed very far away now. The 
old hut on the heath, and their mother's death and that 
terrible day of the funeral, had somehow or another seemed 
to fiaide out of their memory. This new world into which 
they had come was so strange, so unlike anything they had 
ever known before, that it was hard to think of anything 
but what they saw, hard to carry their minds back even to 
those few last days when such great trouble had come to 
them. 

But all pleasant things — even a day spent in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens — must come to an end. The afternoon was 
drawing to a close. The gates would soon be shut, and 
everyone must go home. 

"Yes; we must go home," said a blue-eyed merry-looking 
litde boy, in a black velveteen suit, to Walter. "Have you 
far to go, poor boy?" 

The question sent a sharp pain to Walter's heart "I 
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don't know," he answered; and unbidden tears started^ 
his eyes. 

" Don't know," repeated the child " Don't you kn 
where you live?" , 

" No. We have no home. Lucy and I are aJone in ' — ^ 
wide world." 

The little four-year-old gentleman opened his blue e] 
wonderingly, and pulled violently at his nurse's dress. 

** Nurse, nurse ! that little boy and girl have no hom« 
let us take them home to tea with us; they must be s 
hungry. They shall have half my bread and jam." 

Nurse was busily engaged talking to a friend. To do hi 
justice she did not hear what hex little charge was sayin^^ 
she only felt those violent tugs at her skirt, and her temp^ - 
was somewhat irritated thereby, "Do be quiet, Mast 
Edgar, and come along home. We are very late abread^ 
and your ma will be in a nice fuss about you;" and sh^ae 
dragged the little fellow off in triimaph, leaving Walter asm< 
Lucy gazing after him longingly. 

" He said he would give us bread and jam," said Lucj'* 
^^ Take me home and give me some, Walter." 

Home ! oh, where is home. Where could he take his 
little sister, and care for her as his mother had told him to 
do. Poor Walter ! all the pleasure and excitement were at 
an end now — all the miserable loneliness, all the great 
desolation came weighing upon his loving little heart, and 
his face turned very pale, and his vdoe trembled as he 
answered, "God will show us the way home, Lucy; for 
He's here in the great big town oi London just as He is in 
the country," 

Lucy looked doubtful " We can't see Him," she said in 
querulous tones. " How will He shew us the way?" 

And poor Walter could only look up to the murky Feb- 
ruary sky and say, " I don't know how He will do it, Lucy, 
but I am quite sure He will, somehow or another, because 
He has promised that He will." 

Once more the boy and girl stood in the crowded 
thoroughfare. Carriages, and omnibuses, and carts whirling 
in quick* succession before them; men and women and 
children, bent upon busmess or upon pleasure walked 
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quickly along the pavement. And just as it had been in 
iJie Gardens, so it was now- — ^no one heeded our little 
iriends ; no one cared that all alone in the great city of 
London two little ones were homeless and friendless. 

Walter had to carry Lucy entirely now, she was so tired 

she could not put her poor weary feet to the ground. He 

saw a little narrow dirty street leadijjg out of a very wide 

-and grand one, and he turned down there, and in the 

-window of one house was a board, on which was written, 

"*' Beds to let." He had a few shillings left, and Lucy must 

3)e housed somewhere before the night 'came on; so he 

^nodced at the door aaid asked the slatternly woman who 

"^^answered his summons if he and Lucy might -sleep there. 

" We only lets beds to them as can pay,'' was the answer. 

Whereupon, the boy dived down into Iris pocket, and 

brought out a shilling. 

" Well 3 if you gives me that I don't mind as a favour 
letting yoa have the lop attic for the night." 

"Thank you, ma 'am," answered Waiter, humbly;*' and 
then he ifoliowed the woman up the stairs. Oh, how many 
stairs there were, and how heavy his little sister was, but the 
bfa^e boy did ftot once think of himself. "Twill be so 
nice to get her into a comfortable bed," he said to himself. 
^ Mother would like to see her.^' 

It was a dark, dingy, dirty room into which the poor 
children were thrown, and the bed did not look luxunous, 
but Walter was not critical, and Lucy too tired and worn 
out to .grumble at anything, so he laid her down and kissed 
her tenderly, as her dead mother would have done, and 
then he told her he would go and get her some supper, and 
she stroked his face and called him her good Wtiity, and he 
was happy in her love, and the dreary feeling went away, 
and be and Lucy half-an-hour aftaiirards sat at the old 
"ricketty table, and ate the bread and cheese Walter had 
hpought in, and laughed and talked as Children always do 
kugh and ta;lk even in the memory of some great sorrow, 
and then they both went to bed and slept, poor little ones, 
as though they had been in a king's palace instead of in 
that dreary attic all among the chimney pots in Walton 
Lane, Regent's Park. 

(To de continued,) 
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By the Editor. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 

"I told you that you might be puzzled sometimes git 
mattins at finding some prayers used between the Prayer of 
St Chrysostom and the Benediction. If you look into your 
Prayer Books you will find after the Litany, some prayers 
and thanksgivings to be used upon particular occasions. 
Amongst the prayers you will find prayers for rain, for fair 
weather, in the time of dearth and famine, in the time of 
war and tumults, in the time of plagudiand sickness; these 
are used when it pleases God to send us bad weather, or 
famine, or war, or illness, and we ask Him to show us mercy 
and to help us. We do not hear these prayers very often, 
for God is very good to us, and does not send us these 
troubles continually. He is a God of mercy rather than 
of judgment. Two prayers come next, either of which the 
Rubric tells us is to be said every day during the Ember 
weeks. 

Now I wonder if you know what the Ember weeks are ? 
I do not suppose you do, so I will tell you as simply as I 
can. They are special days or weeks set apart at the four 
seasons, namely, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
when the bishops, who have already been consecrated by 
other bishops, lay their hands, and so choose and ordain 
clergymen to s^rve God in His Holy Church. They are 
very solemn days, because, of course, we ought to pray that 
God will help His bishops to choose faithful servants to 
administer His Holy Sacrament, and to preach His word,, 
and win souls to Christ. 

The days of ordination are always the second Sunday in 
Lent, Whitsunday, and the first Sundays that happen to fait 
after the 14th of September and the isth of December^ 
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and the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, before these 
Sunda)rs are what we call Ember days. " Ember " is taken 
from an old German word " quetember," or the fasts of the 
four seasons, and we have left out the first syllable, and call 
these days Ember days. 

The prayer that comes next, and which, the Rubric tells 
us, may be said after any of the former — that means any of 
these other prayers which may have been said — ^is a very old 
prayer indeed, used long, long ago in the services of the 
Church ; it usedto be said in the Litany ; it begins, " O God, 
whose nature and property is ever to have mercy and to 
forgive," and it asks God to hear our prayers, and to forgive 
us, and absolve us from our sins. 

Then we come to a prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment 

You have, some of you, seen the beautiful Houses of 
Parliament, at Westminster, have you not, dear children ? 
Well, this High Court of Parliament sits there, and the 
people who are members of this Court make laws for the 
country, and we ask God to help them to make wise and 
good laws. It is not said during the recess ; that means 
when the members of Parliament have a holiday, and their 
holidays are very long ones, longer than those of most little 
boys and girls. 

And now there is a collect or prayer for all conditions of 
men, which is used when the Litany is not used ; it simply 
says, in a few words, some of the things that are in the 
Litany, praying specially for those who are in sickness and 
trouble of any kind. 

Thanksgivings. 

Giving thanks to God for all His goodness, is just as 
much a Christian duty as praying to Him; so now we have 
a General Thanksgiving for all His mercies, in creating us 
and keeping us from evil, and redeeming us ; and then we 
come to special or particular thanksgivings. I told you 
what the prayers were for — for rain, fine weather, peace, &c. 
— and when God, in His own good time, has heard our 
prayers, we thank Him for all His loving care for us. 
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The Order of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper or Holy Communion. 

I want you to think, my dear children, of whaA I said to 
you in the first chapter. I told you that the Chusch was 
God's own house, the palace of the great King, and through 
the other chapters I have been trying to show you how to 
behave in Church, trying to make you understand and love 
your Prayer Books. 

Now I am ccnning to something that is much more 
difficult, something, do you know, that I am almost afiaid to 
speak to you about, for it is so solemn and so wonderful 
that I hardly know how to make you realize all its greatness. 
We have come now to the service for Holy Communion^ 
for the blessed Eucharist. 

We hapve been very near the great King whilst we have 
been saying our prayers to Him, and singing the beautifol 
hymns and psalms, but we are going to draw nearer still ; 
and good and reverent as you must always be in His house, 
you must be all the more good and reverent when you kneel 
before Him, present upon His holy altar. 

I told you when I was telling you about the prayer that 
our dear Lord gave us, that the Communion Service began . 
with the " Our Father," and it is right that it should be so^ 
that His own special service should begin with His own 
words. 

Then comes a prayer of the early Church, beginnings 
" Almighty Gody imto whom all hearts be open," &c, in 
which we ask God to make us pure and clean, for, my diear 
children, this service brings us nearer to Heaven than any- 
thing on earth can do ; you know the Bible says that only the 
pure in heart and the holy can stand in the presence of God 

After this come the Ten Commandments, those same 
commandments which God gave to Moses on Moimt Sinai, 
to give to the children of Israel , and we turn the law given 
to the Jews into a prayer, and say at the end of each ci 
them, " Lord have mercy upon us and incline oiu" hearts to 
keep this law." These prayers are called Kyries, from the 
Greek word Lord, with which they begin. 

After the Commandments is a prayer for the Queen, and 
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then we turn back in our Prayer Books, to the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, for the particular Sunday, or holy day, 
on which we are at church. About these I have told you 
before, I shall have something to say in the next chapter. 
And now we go back to the Communion Office, and we 
come to a Creed, which is called the Nicene Creed. 

I have told you aheady about the Apostles' Creed and 
the Creed of S. Athanasius ; well this Nicene Creed was 
compiled, so to speak, between the other two. I will tell you 
a little about it. After our Blessed Lord had ascended, 
and after the Holy Apostles, and those whom they had 
known and taught, were dead, people began to think wrong 
things about the birth of Jesus Christ ; they could not believe 
the great truth of the Incarnation, that is, that Jesus was 
both God and Man; and at last, in the year 325, a great 
council or assembly of the Bishops of the Church of God 
was held at Nice, in Bithynia, in Asia Minor, and these holy 
men, helped by the Holy Spirit of CJod, drew up this Croed, 
which you will see for yourselves tells us how that Jesus was 
from the beginning, and then He became Incarnate by the 
Hol]{ Ghost of the Virgin Mary, which means that the Holy 
Ghost came down upon the Virgin Mary, and then the 
Saviour of the world was bom. 

There were three hundred and eighteen bishops at the 
Council of Nice, and this Creed, which is called the Nicene 
Creed, has ever since been said in the Eucharistic Service. 

Eucharist? Can you tell me what it means, dear children? 
It means praise or gratitude to God for His goodness in 
giving us this most blessed feast. 

The Offertory. 

And to show our praise and gratitude, directly after the 
creed, or the sermon, which in some churches is preached 
here, and in other churches after matins, there are sentences 
read or sung out of the Bible, and the alms or money of the 
people is collected ; that is, because of all God's goodness 
to us we give Him in His own Church, something for His 
poor. It must be something that has cost us some self-denial, 
or God will not care to have it ; never mind how little you 
put into the bag, if you have gone without a toy or a packet 
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of sweets to be able to do it, God will accept your oflfeiinj 
Money is not the only thing that is offered to God, whil 
the offertory sentences are being said or sung. The pries 
from a little side table, takes the bread and wine which ai 
to be consecrated, and offers those upon the altar, and whc 
the alms have been collected they are laid there and offere 
to God. 

Prayer for the Church Militant. 

Now follows the prayer for the whole state of Christ 
Church Militant here on earth. Militant means fightin; 
dear children ; and so long as we are on earth we mu 
fight, and fight very hard too, against the world, the fles 
and the devil ; for you know we promised in our baptism i 
do this. 

In this prayer we ask God to accept our prayers and oi 
alms and oblations. The alms mean the money, the oblatioi 
the bread and wine, which the priest has placed upon tl: 
altar. Then we go on to pray for the Church and the Que© 
the clergy and the people, for those who are in trouble < 
sorrow, and we give thanks for the dead ; for we feel that i 
this holy service the dead are very near us ; we belieye i 
the communion of saints. 

There are one or two pages in your Prayer Books no' 
which you may turn over ; they are only exhortations ( 
entreaties to people to come to Holy Communion, an 
telling them how best to prepare themselves for the blessc 
sacrament. 

My dear children, these chapters are meant quite for tl 
little ones. I do not suppose that any of you who read it ha\ 
been confirmed by the bishop, and you are not yet admitte 
to receive the holy communion of the body and blood ( 
Christ. You must always be trying to get ready for It, for '. 
,will help you better than anything else to fight the battle < 
life. It must help you, for it gives you a part in the Inca 
nate Life of Jesus. But although you do not yet receive th 
Holy Communion, many of you, I dare say, are present i 
the celebration ; and this is a great honour, a great blessinj 
for you come into the presence of Jesus, the Lamb of Go< 
Who was slain for us. 

{To he cofttviuid,) 
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S. BARTHOLEMEW'S DAY. 

On a hot evening late in August, Phillis Derwent was 
seated at her uncle's feet, on the pretty balcony of the 
Manor Farm. The day had seemed to her an empty and 
a sad one ; little Philip Cator, the verger's son, died the 
night before, and Phillis missed the constant need of her 
presence beside the sick boy. ^ 

She had been long silent, but just ere the sunsetting h^^ 
sweet grave face lighted up with a sudden resolve, and shtf^ 
exclaimed — 

" Uncle, I must ask you a question, for I can't believe 
that what dear Dame Rachel says is true ! Does Grod really 
make any one too good to grow up ? " 

There was an unusual strength in the little voice, and the 
hot tears which started to her eyes, spoke of indignation 
that coidd not be repressed. 

Ere her uncle, who was slow of speech, could answer, 
she added — 

" Dame Rachel says she always knew Philip must die, 
because he was too good to live." 

" Nay child," said her uncle calmly, as he stroked back 
her hair from her hot forehead ; " I do not hold with our 
good old dame ; we cannot measure God's purpose any way, 
and I can tell thee of one such as Philip who lives to good 
old age, simple, guileless, and childhke. But first, turn thee 
to the Evangel of S. John, the ist chapter, and last few 
verses, beginning with the 47 th, and read them low to me 
on this sweet evening. With some difficulty Phillis brought 
the ponderous Bible with its big silver clasps, and reverently 
setting it on a reading desk at her uncle's side, she stood 
with her little handt veiling her eyes from the sunset light 
while she read the holy words, "Jesus saw Nathanael 
coming to him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile ! Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said unto him. 
Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig tree, I saw thee. Nathanael answered and saith unto him. 
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Rabbi, thou art the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel. 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Because I said unto thee, 
I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou ? thou shalt see 
greater things than these. And he saith unto him, verily, 
verily I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man." 

Phillis read with a voice in which deep interest betrayed 
itself, and then, without a word of her own, turned her eager 
feice towards her uncle who seemed to have heard the last 
tew words as in a dream, and was quietly repeating, '* when 
thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee ! " 

" Phillis," he said after a pause, " it is said that Nathanael, 
who is also called Bartholemew, and whose feast we will 
celebrate on the 24th, went to India as a missionary ; the 
friend of whom I spoke also became during his early life a- 
missionary to far off India. We used to call him ' Nathanael/ 
though * John ' was his name, partly because his word 
could always be trusted ; there was no guile, no cunning in 
his ways, or in his thoughts. He was noble and true. 

" Another reason for our calling him Nathanael arose in 
this way, when he was a boy of t\\'elve or fourteen years, we 
discovered his love of prayer in secret. Though as his 
school companions we loved him dearly, we always took 
care that he should not share in any of our wild pranks, 
because we feared that his guilelessness, or as we choose to 
call it, silliness would make him tell if he was asked. 

" On one occasion, however, we took him off with us on 
the river, pretending that we were going to call on a young 
sick lad ; instead of which, we ran ourselves aground on the 
river bank, close to where there was another boys' school, 
we had been forbidden to visit because of fever. 

" We leapt out of the boat, but John refused to follow ; 
for hours we could see him patiently sitting in the boat, and 
at last we returned to him, and shoved out again, calling him 
' coward,' and other names hard to bear ; he did not say a 
word, and we agreed among ourselves he meant to take his 
revenge by telling. 

" It was a very different telling from the one we meant. 
When we got home, our Master was at the little boat-slip. 
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and asked each boy where we had been. As we had planned 
to do, we all told a lie. When John at last came out of the 
boat, his face was very pale and full of agony. In perfect but 
at the same time respectful silence he received the same 
question ; strangely enough this excited no surprise, and a 
httle later we saw him hurry along to a group of old trees 
with thick bushes round them. 

" Thinking that he was only waiting for an opportunity to 
tell upon us, I and another were chosen to follow and watch 
him at a distance. Hearing a voice low and earnest as we 
approached the trees, we pressed on noiselessly, and sud- 
denly sprang out upon his lowly kneeling figure, just as he 
uttered the words, * Forgive them, but let the truth be 
known.' 

" \\'Tien we asked him why he was there alone, he said 
simply, * I always ask God to take His own cause up, and 
then knovi he will not let me tell a lie.' 

"An hour afterwards found all of us, except John, in the 
master's parlour, to confess of our own accord what we had 
done. 

" I always think when I read what the divine S. John says 
about 'under the fig tree,' that Christ often saw our 
Nathaniel under the trees." 

"Oh, uncle!" exclaimed Phillis, "thy Natlianael is my 
own fatiier ! I am so glad I can tell dame Rachel that 
€rod does allow some good and holy boys to grow up men. 
But tell me, can a weak little maid do noble brave things 
i^xid begiiileless too?" 

; '" Yes, child, yes ; it needs no big outside world for that. 
the bed chamber kept pure and neat. The clothing well 
capder^d. The back yard where the chickens food swept 
deann. The herb garden weeded. All the duties undertaken 
li^jliy dotte. No careless work. None laid aside just as 
b/Otity pleases. No cleverness in doing as little as she can 
Ki yet look well. No hiding away of the work loft undone 
^cere in every deed. Guildess in every word and thought. 
Faith&l and troe. Yes ; surely a weak maiden can, through 
^^^ Master of the saints, Tvin the tribute ftbm Himself, * in 
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She is looking very thoughtful, this little maiden, as she 
SIB one August day by the side of the river ; and do you 
know what her thoughts are about? It is S. Bartholomew's 
Day, and she has been to school in the morning and heard a 
great deal about the Holy Apostle who gave up his life for 
Jesiis' sake, and as she looks at all the beautiful things 
around her, she is wondering whether she could give all up 
for her Lord. Then she remembers what the vicar said 
that morning — ** My dear children, you know that each and 
all of you can do something in your o^vn little way for Jesus; 
every little act of obedience, every little deed of love, is 
tieasiured up by your angel-guardian and carried to the feet 
of* Our Father in heaven. You know S. Bartholomew is 
the same as Nathanael, and you know how, because 
Nathanael believed in Jesus when he saw Him, that the 
Lord promised him that some day he should see * greater 
things.' And this is our lesson ; if we are obedient in little 
things, some day we shall indeed see the great things that 
& Bartholomew saw, some day we shall share with the 
whole church the joys of heaven." 



From the French, 

Hildebert, Bishop of Meaux, happened on one occasion 
to meet a young man who was walking along with a careless 
thoughtless expression about his face, and a manner which 
seemed to say that he thought the whole world made for 
him. 

" Young man," said the Bishop ^to the traveller, " tell me 
whose thou art — to whom thou dost belong ?" 

" Me !" replied the young man, indignantly. " I am no 
man's vassal. I am free.'' 

" Do not say that," returned Hildebert, at the same time 
showing him a cross which stood by the wayside. " Thou 
dost belong to Christ — thou art his property, for He has 
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given Himself up soul and body for thee. Remember all 
thou owest Him, remember why He suffered so much ix 
thee, and serve Him faithfully, knowing that thou art Kis 
property now and for evermore." 

The young man thanked Bishop Hildebert for his* kind 
and earnest words, and having grasped the good man's 
hand, he continued his journey, thinking over the solemn 
thoughts he had just heard, and, we must hope, profiting 
by them. 

" Whether we hve, we live unto the lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord." — Romans xiv. 8. 



Anthony Westlake was fifteen years old. He was the heir 
of North Clyst, but his parents had brought him up not to 
value himself on that account. Still there are always foolish 
people in the world who are ready to undo what wiser 
ones, with pains and difficulty, have done ; and as fast as 
his mother taught him to think only of his position as one 
of care and difficulty, rendering necessary much thought for 
others and as little thought as possible for himself, so fast 
did flattering ser\'ants and dependents remind him that he 
would one day be a great man in the countr}'-side, that he 
would have it in his power to lead a life of pleasure, and 
need only do what he pleased. 

And he liked this teaching much better than his mother's 
lesson. 

Anthony was tall, and strong, and bro^vn, and Mrs. West- 
lake told him to give thanks to God for this, as for every 
other blessing which he had received. His nurse used to 
praise him, as if he had made himself. 

" Just look at Mr. Edgar, at * The M}Ttles,' " she would 
say ; " what a difference ! " 

Edgar Foley was small and delicate ; he also was bom to 
a large property, but unfortunately for him, he had inherited 
his already, for his father was dead. This very great sorrow 
coming early upon her, had made Mrs. Foley anxious and 
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nervous. She loved her son, but her love took the form of 
causing her to exaggerate all his faults. She was so intent 
upon his doing right that she took it for granted on most 
occasions that he was doing wrong. 

So Edgar in addition to weak health, had to struggle 
against the self-distrust which this engendered. It was not 
fair to make ^y comparison between him and Anthony 
Westlake. 

Anthony had something noble in his heart which caused 
it to sicken of too much flattery. He turned to nurse now, 
and said, " I didn't make myself, and Edgar didn't make 
himself- Don't, nurse, please.'' 

" Well, I'm sure," said nurse ; and conveniently forgot 
what more she was going to say. 

" I'm not so very, very, you know," said Anthony, hesita- 
tingly, "and Edgar's not so very, very, the other way; 
we are equal in God's sight, and what more would you 
have?" said the boy, running shyly away from her further 
congratulations, and hastening to his mother's room. 

His father was there too, and both bent to kiss his 
broad smooth forehead, before they said good morning. 
He felt the long, loving gaze they fixed upon him ; unlike 
his nurse, they had forgotten to think of him as the heir of 
North Clyst, but they had been praying long and earnestly 
for, him tblt morning, as "an heir of God, and joint heir 
with Christ." 

" Many happy and good returns of the day to you, dear," 
they said. 

And then there was no giving of presents. That was the 
custom at North Clyst. 

A month later, the anniversar>' of his baptismal day would 
be kept very quietly, by going to church, and praying for a 
renewal of strength to fulfil the vow which had been made 
in his name long ago, and which he had lately taken upon 
himself in confirmation ; and then the gifts, which showed 
the parents' joy at having been granted a son whom they 
might present to God, would be given, and Anthony would 
connect some reverent thoughts of their love and of God's 
love which provided all his pleasures with the pretty and 
precious ofiferings. 
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On his birthday it was his fashion to give presents to 
everyone, so nurse had had her psalm book, and there were 
illuminated texts, of his own doing, for Mr. and Mrs. West- 
lake, while the tall fourteen-year-old Gwendaline had a book 
of Miss Yonge's, and the little ones musical boxes and clock- 
work mice. The poor people were to have presents of tea 
and sugar, the school children clothing, and x>ld and young 
had been bidden to a tea on the lawn, at which Anthony 
was to serve them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Westlake thought that on the whole this 
was the best sort of birthday to plan for their boy, and it 
seemed to answer, for there was too little self-pleasing in it 
to weary his young spirits, and the feeling that he was being 
useful to others and setting their enjoyment before his own, 
brought him much real enjoyment in itie end. 

He used to go back to his lessons next day with renewed 
zest, and that was a good sign. 

Edgar Foley and several boys and girls besides had been 
invited, and for a wonder, Edgar was well enough to come. 

He was certainly very clumsy in all his motions, poor 
Edgar, and Gwendaline Westlake grew quite angry, when, 
for the second time, he spilt tea upon her full white skirt. 
" You had better put down that kettle, and not be so ready 
to take up another," said she. 

Edgar looked piteous. He had no sisters, and he thought 
girls little queens, whom it would have been his delight to 
follow about and serve, if he could have done it without 
awkwardness. He was so seldom well enough to go any- 
where, that he had no practice in helping people ; that was 
what had caused the accident with the tea. He was self- 
conscious, and had been a good deal occupied with 
wondering whether he was holding the kettle in the right 
way, and this perhaps had led to his holding it the wrong 
way, for it is a bad thing to spend too many thoughts upon 
every trifle. 

Anthony moved about with the pleasant feeling that this 
was his feast, and that everything around belonged to 
him and always would be his. He said to himself that he 
had no undue value for his many advantages, that, in fact, 
he could do without them, but still it woiid ha^e been a 
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dangerous experiment for anyone to try to take them 
horn him. 

He hked too to feel that in spite of being much bigger 
than Edgar, he managed these things better, poured tea 
without upsetting it^ and cut cake without making incisions 
m his fingers. As for Edgar, he was by this time nearly 
useless, and sat disconsolately under a tree, both hands tied 
up in handkerchiefs. He said the knife had slipped. 

"Knives always slip when you handle them," said 
Anthony, not very kindly. 

Uttered before Gwendaline, these words conveyed an 
additional sting. 

• " You had better have a book," said Gwendaline, not 
without a kindly impulse. " I'll fetch * Holiday House' for 
you." 

" No, thank you ; I'm not come to being waited upon by 
girls yet," said Edgar, rather sullenly. 

He would have so liked to wait upon her, if she would 
have shown that she wanted anything. 

" Tell me on what shelf you keep ' Holiday House,' and 
I will get it myself," he said, as an after thought, for a book 
would be a solace there was no doubt. 

" If it ish't on the left hand comer of the top shelf of the 
bookcase on the right of the wall next the library," began 
Gwendaline, teazingly, •* It may be in the drawing-room ; 
I can't direct you better than that." And she turned away. 
" A book is the only thing for him," she said to Anthony. 
" He can't make messes or cut himself with that !" 

Edgar went to the house, entered the school-room, and 
searched all the bookcases without success. Then he found 
his way to the drawing-room, which he expected to find 
empty, and looked through two or three stands for the book 
he wanted. While he stood there he heard voices coming 
from the inner drawing-room, the door of which had been 
left open. 

" There seems not a shadow of doubt that the place is 
no longer ours then ? " said Mrs. Westlake, in a tone of 
considerable agitation. 

" Not being ours, it can never be Anthony'§, poor boy ! 
How shall we tell him ?" said Mr. Westlake. 
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Edgar fled out into the open air, feeling as if he had ' 
unjustifiably intraded upon a secret. Much reading, and 
not a little thinking, had early taught him intelligence, and 
he quite understood the words he had heard, and the un- 
easiness and grief with which they had been uttered. 

Since tiie morning the post must have come and brought 
news that some one else claimed the inheritance, and fiiirly 
perhaps, but most grievously. Mr. and ^ Mrs. Westlake, 
Anthony, Gwendaline, and the pretty little ones, would all 
have to leave North Clyst. 

Edgar was very sorry ; he forgot that they had not been 
quite kind to him that day, and that Anthony had always 
held himself as superior. He wished that he could find 
some way of smoothing this reverse of fortune to his play- 
mates, but knew not how. 

He returned to the lawn thinking sadly how Mr. and Mrs. 
Westlake must be wishing the guests to take their departure, 
that they might be alone, to break the news to their children; 
yet he could do nothing to interrupt the sports, or hurry the 
leave-taking, neither must he show the slightest conscious- 
ness that anjrthing was wTong, since he had not been told of 
it, and had no right to know. 

" Where is Edgar Foley?" said Anthony, coming up. 

'* Oh, under his tree ! I don't believe he has stirred. 
Did you ever see such laziness?" asked Gwendaline, 
laughing. 

Somehow Edgar could not feel angry with her now, 
though he heard every word she said, and thought that she 
might have waited to laugh at him until Lilla and Frances 
Tremaine, two girls who were rather disposed to look up to 
him as clever, had passed out of sight. 

" So you haven't fetched yourself a book ?" said Anthoily, 
talking down to him rather. 

" You might have had my new one ; I have peeped into 
it, and it looks so good," said Gwendaline. 

Edgar had always heard that when people were in trouble 
they ought to fly to religion to support them under it. 
Anthony and Gwendaline were in trouble now, although 
they did not know it, and he wished he could tell how to 
direct them. 
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^* I did not want any new books/' he said ; and although 
his words were ungracious, his tone was not ''I was 
thinking of a very old book — the Bible." 

"Did you want to read the Bible out here, with the 
children making a noise around you, and half the village to 
stare at you ?" asked Anthony in amazement, while Gwen- 
daline, as she noticed the hectic flush which embarrassment 
was [sending into his usually pale cheek, began to think 
that he was preparing for an early death, and her heart 
smote her. 

**You are too tired to go for it yourself perhaps," she 
suggested ; ^* I'll run to the house for you/' 
" Run for what?" asked Edgar puzzled. 
"A Bible. That's what you ;want, isn't it? You are 
11 ot very ill I hope, Edgar; are you? I should be so 
sorry for anything to happen to you," said Gwendaline, 
sympathisingly. 

" Thank you," said Edgar. He was very much tempted 
to add, " It is you, not I, to whom something is going to 
l^appen," but he was a boy of considerable powers of 
iresistance, and he refrained. 

He did not know what to say next, and while he was 
cdebating, Gwendaline had gone on her errand to the house. 
-Anthony thought it a duty to try and cheer him. 

" You'Jl live for many a year yet," he said, in a consoling 
tone. "Perhaps you'll grow stronger as you get older. 
1 expect you'll take to horses and dogs, and be known fzi 
^nd wide through the country for a sporting character, while 
J'm still at college. We'll continue to meet constantly 
during the vacation though. I don't know why we shouldn't 
meet oftener as it is. A\Tien Gwen and I go out riding 
before breakfast, couldn't you and your pony meet us half 
way?" 

"I am afraid I am not strong enough for that," said 
Edgar, sighing, as he thought how soon Anthony's rides in 
that neighbourhood at least would have to be given up. 

" But you will be strong enough soon." Anthony thought 
it good-natured to say this, but he rather wished he could 
feel less uncertain about it. 
Gwendaline appeared. " This is my own particular little 
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Bible, that mother gave me at Christmas," said she. " Now 
you will be quite happy, Edgar, I hope." 

" I shall be happy when I see you happy," said Edgar, 
desperately. 

The brother and sister exchanged glances. They could 
not imagine what Edgar meant 

" But we are happy," said they. 

'* I should like to know who has a better right than I to 
be happy," said Anthony, rather boastfully, for something in 
Edgar's pitying glance nettled him ; " with such a beautiful 
inheritance as this to look to, and heaps and heaps of 
friends." 

" We all have a beautiful inheritance. We are all heirs," 
suggested Edgar, who was thinking you see of the Epistle 
for the previous Sunday — the Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 

" You and I are," said Anthony, misunderstanding him ; 
" but nobody else is who is here to-day." 

Edgar- searched for the eighth chapter of S. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, and pointed out these words to the startled 
pair — " If children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ, if so be that we suffer mth Him, that we may 
be also glorified together." 

" That sort of heir has suffering to go through first you 
see," remarked Edgar, very quietly; "but, Anthony, re- 
member this, in case I am not able to ride over to-monrow 
to inquire after you ; no mortal can rob him of his inherit- 
ance, for Christ himself has draw» up the title-deeds." 

Then he gave back the Bible, and it gradually dawned 
upon Anthony and Gwendaline that he meant the lesson 
for them. 

Eager questions sprang to their lips, but Edgar had 
straightened his little figure, and held it erect until he 
looked almost dignified, as he stretched out a hand to each, 
and wished them good bye, and they let him go without 
another word. 

" He tliinks me boastful and conceited I dare say," said 
Anthony ; " I think he's a prig, that's all." 

" I wonder what sort of good >\nsh he expects us to give 
him on his birthday," said Gwendaline. 

" I wish mother would come out ; don't you, Gwen? " 
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" I should like to know what's keeping father. Poor 
Edgar ! he has no father," said Gwendaline, with sudden 
sorry. "Perhaps Anthony that's why he thinks so much 
about God as his father. Perhaps he is nearer to God than 
\ire. Perhaps he isn't poor Edgar, but happy Edgar." 

Just then some young people came up to invite them to 
j oin in a game, and they forgot Edgar's mysterious warning. 
The July evening came to an end, and the last guest 
hiaving taken leave, and the grounds being deserted, they 
'Went into the house and were met by their parents with 
grave quiet kisses and inquiries whether they had spent a 
Happy day. 

"Oh yes, very," they both said ; and Anthony added, "in 
spite of Edgar Foley!" 

"What did Edgar Foley do ?" asked Mrs. Westlake. 
" He did nothing but talk in the most dismal strain you 
ever heard," said Anthony, who was a little over-excited, 
and therefore unjust. 

"He seemed trying to make Anthony think less of being 
heir of North Clyst somehow, and more of being heir of — 
of heaven," said Gwendaline, in a low tone ; "we couldn't 
cjuite make him out." 

Mr. and Mrs. Westlake exchanged glances; it seemed as 
if the ground were being broken for them. 
And so it was. 

Edgar's pitying glances and solemn words, although they 
jarred upon the young spirits at the time, came back to ' 
them with a note of warning as they lay down in their little 
beds, and seemed to harmonize with the sorrow expressed 
in their parents' faces as they said good night. 

They woke next morning with a feeling that something 
unusual was going to happen to them. And when, after 
breakfast, Mr. Westlake took them into his study, where 
their mother was already, and began, "I have something 
very serious to say to you two dear ones, but it need not 
make you unhappy," they felt as if they had known that it 
was coming for a long time past. 

" There was a marriage in the family that none of us ever 
heard of," said Mr. Westlake. "All the time that we have 
been living here, a cousin of yours and ours, John Westlake, 
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has been working as a day-labourer in Australia, ignorant of 
his inheritance. Now he knows about it, and is coming 
home to claim it. We must be ready to receive him with 
loving TTords, and give it up to him cheerfully, for, without 
intending it, we have d<me him a great wrong." 

" But if he has been a day-labourer, surely North Qyst is 
too good for him," murmured AnUiony, discontentedly. 
"Think of all these beautiful rooms, and that park and 
gardens. What will he make of them all ?" 

" My boy," said his mother, " North Clyst cansot pos- 
sibly look so fair to your cousin John as our inheritance will 
look to us, when the labour and exile of this life are ended, 
and God gives us without grudging our own.** 

" Why that's the sort of talk that Edgar had for us," said 
Anthony. 
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I. SUNDAY.--A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING TO GOD. 

Father of Heaven and Lord of this wide earth, 

Thou giv'st Thy children whatsoe'er they need ; 
For Thou hast blest us ever since our birth, 
And aU for kindness^ not for our prayer's worth ; 
Yet for Thy mercies Thou would'st have us plead. 

Yes, Thou hast given us all things — ^life and light, 

The com which makes our bread — the flowerets fair ; 
Kind parents, loving friends, and playmates bright. 
All good and pleasant things "both day and night, 
"While we have. nought to give Thee back but prayer. 

More, Thou hast given us, Jesus. Give us too 

The gentle wisdom of Thy Spirit, Lord, 
That we, whate'er our parents wish, may do, 
And please both Thee and them our whole lives tibrough, 

Obedient always to Thy sacred word. 
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II. MONDAY.— BEGINNING OF THE WEEK. 

Through the week, which doth begin, 
Keep, oh Lord, Thy child from sin ; 
In my work and in my play, 

Keep me ever free from blame ; 
Keep all sin and grief away. 

Are not both indeed the same ? 
Since a sinful child to be, 
Is the sole true misery. 
When my mother's voice reproves 
Let me feel how much she loves. 
Idle far too oft am I, 

Disobedient, selfish, vain : 
Heedless as the littly fly. 

Fluttering on the window pane ; 
Let me be no more so wild. 
Pour Thy spirit on Thy child. 

III. TUESDAY.— PRAYER TO THE SAVIOUR. 

Jesus, who, when a little child, 
Wert ever meek and undefilcd— 
Who, fromf the time Thy life b^;an. 
In favour wert with God and man ; 
Who in the Temple did'st surprise 
At twelve years old the doctors wise. 
With wondrous questions and replies ; 
Jesus, who did'st obey so well 
Each word from Mary's lips that fell. 
Can I now to Thy footstool go. 

And ask for help to grow like Thee ! 
Yes, Thou did'st say, when here below, 

** Let little children come to me." 

IV. W^EDNESDAY.— PRAYER TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Holy Spirit, heavenly friend, 
On our waiting souls descend ; 
In temptation give us aid, 
Give us courage when afraid. 
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Jesus Christ before He died, 
Said we should not orphans be, 

Since His place would be supplied, 
Spirit of the Lord, by Thee ! 

Thou to saints of old did'st come. 

Make each infant heart Thy home. 



V. THURSDAY.— ABOUT GOOD ANGELS. 

God's good angels, well I know, 
Do His bidding here below ; 
Lord, to me Thine angels send, 
Me from danger to defend. 
When by sinful thoughts I'm tried, 

Let some angel whisper soft, — 
** Child for whom the Saviour died. 

Wherefore break His law so oft ?" 
When the day is past and over. 
Let me have their presence near. 
Round my couch. Lord, let them hover, 
Then the dark I need not fear. 
Let them bear me when I die 
To my Saviour's home on high. 



VI. FRIDAY.— ABO'UT PLAY AND AMUSEMENT. 

Soon my easy tasks are done, 
Then I play till set of sunj 
Children's lives are full of pleasure, 
Short there toil is — long their leisure ; 
Yet, amid my hours of play, 

How amused soe'er I be. 
Let me, 'mid my playmates gay. 

Still, oh God, remember Thee. 
Let me, 'mid the merriest sport, 
Nothing do but what I ought ! 
Selfish thought and angry word 
Let me always check, oh Lord ! 
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VII. SATURDAY.— ABOUT LITTLE CHILDREN WHO 

ARE GONE TO HEAVEN. 

Many a little gentle friend 

With whom oft I used to play, 
To the jojrs that have no end, 

Thou, oh Lord, liast borne away. 
For their loss we must not weep, 
Knowing that in Christ they sleep. 
We for them no longer plead. 
Since our prayers no more they need, 
But we pray Thee, Lord, to dry 
Tears from every mother's eye, 
And each mother's heart to cheer. 
Who hath lost her infant dear. 
May we, too, behind who stay. 
Tread like them the better way. 



@^&^ Pappitst gag 0f <©m's ^ifc* 

From the French, 

The Emperor Napoleon the First was at the summit of 
bis power and glory, surromided by his Marshals; he sat 
listening one day to their descriptions of the most remarkable 
Svents of their different lives. 

** Do you know, gentlemen," he said at last, " which day 
Of my life I consider to have been the happiest and the 
best?" Each of the officers named some battle in which 
their master had gained the victory. One mentioning 
Marengo, another the battle of the Pyramids, a third Auster- 
litz, a fourth Wagram. One of tiiem declared he must 
mean the day of his coronation. 

" You have not guessed aright," he replied. " It was the 
day of my first communion." 

Every one smiled ; one officer only — General Drouet — 
remained grave, and seemed affected by what the Emperor 
had said. 

" Drouet," said Napoleon, tapping him on the shoulder, 
" I am glad, Drouet, that you have understood me." 
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" After six days, He taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into an high mountain apart. 

And was transfigured before them : and His face did shine as the 
sun, and His raiment was white as the hght" 

A wondrous \'ision indeed it was that those tliree Aposties 
were permitted to see. Jesus in glory, with those saints of 
olden days, who had believed and looked for His comiog, 
coming to Him and speaking of that great event, which was 
so near now — even His decease which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. 

No marvel that they gazed upon that face which had 
never been bent upon them but in love ; shining, as He 
prayed to His Father, like the sun shines in the noonday. 
No marvel that S. Peter, ever zealous, ever foremost to ex- 
press the wishes of his loving heart, asked that those holy ones 
might remain where indeed it was so good for them to be. 

It was on Mount Tabor that the Transfiguration took 
place, and the early Fathers say that after Jesus had told His 
Apostles of His coming agony. He thus comforted them by 
a revelation of His future glory. The Church celebrates the 
Transfiguration of our Lord Jesus Christ on the 6th of August 

Two Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answets to the 
following Questions ; Answers to be sent to the Editor, care of Mri^ 
Hodges, 24, King William St., Strand, before the 15th of August. 

1. Wio did God send to King Ahab to tell him of the punishment 

that would come upon him for his unkindness ? 

2. What was that punishment ? 

3. Where did Elijah fly after he had delivered the menage ? 

4. How was he fed whilst he was there ? 

5. What passed between Elijah and the widow of Zarephath ? 

6. What great trouble came to the poor widow ? 

7. I low did Elijah restore the boy to life ? 

8. Of what were the barrel of m^ and the cruse of oil a type ? 

9. Of what was the raising of the widow's son a tlireefold type? 

10. Who besieged the Israelites in Samaria? 

11. What was the result of the battle ? 

12. Tell the story of the last days of Ahab and of Jezebel. 

The Prizas for answers to questions in the July number are awaxded 
to Ernest lleu-itt, aged 10 years, 6, Belle Vue Road, Wandsworth 
Common, and to Nora Burgoyue. aged 1 1 years, Alfreton, Harrow. 









POLI.V AND HER PET CALF, 
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^oKij's Jfirsl (&mt 



Poor Polly ! she has loved the little graceful calf, which 
her father took her to see just one hour after it was bom, just 
three months ago, better than she ever loved any pet upon 
the old farm before, and now only this very morning she hears 
that "Rose/* so she has named her favourite, is to be sold^and 
is to be fetched away that very evening* 

There is a great lump in Polly's throat, but not a tear in — 
her eye, for her own dear mother has been ill, and the child 
knows it would vex her to see her in trouble, so she <mly 
goes out quietly into the field, and there, under the shade of 
the trees, she speaks to Rose, and tells her her trouble ; tells 
her, too, why she is trying to bear it so bravely. Rose looks 
grave, and I am afraid hardly understands the confidence that 

is placed in her ; but I think anyone who really understood 

all about it would say, "That's right, Polly, whatever troubless^ 
come into your little life, think of others not of yourself, an< ~ 
sometime or another sorrow will turn into joy." 



THE WANDERER. 

"Aunt Denvent," Phillis suddenly exclaimed, as sh 
stood beside her aunt in the great dining room of th 
Manor Farm, "dost thou believe that the angels hav 
aught to do with us on earth?" 

"Yes, surely, child," her aunt said, after a pause CF-f 
marvel ; " the Book thou knowest tells thee how great Daniel 
was made strong by the greater Gabriel bringing him answer ^ 
to his prayer before even he was risen from the ground. An.^ 
betliink thee of our Master, Christ, ministered unto whei^j 
as a man, like , to us. He was tempted of the devil ; anci 
in the Garden, strengthened when in His great agony." 

"Yes, aunt, I was busy minding me of all thou hast tol^ 
me, but it does not help my thought to-day." 

" Go thou now, sweet child, and get the gloves thou art 
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making for thine uncle, and take thy stool into the shaded 
■comer^of the still-room, the evening is so hot ; I \vill come 
to .thee there." 

When the maiden left the room the old lady said to her- 
self, '* She's over-weary sweeping the little yard where her 
chickens feed, in the hot sunshine, and maybe something is 
on her mind.'* 

As she came lightly into the still-room a few minutes 
later, very earnest was the little maid's face, with the bright 
hair tied back, and the pretty grey camlet dress tucked up 
showing the scarlet petticoat, every thread of whose fine 
fabric Dame Rachel spun. 

Mistress Derwent was busily making elderberry-wine for 
Christmas feasting, and there was no talk for awhile ; at 
last Phillis said, " I would not anger thee, dear aunt, but I 
want to know if great Daniel hatd angel-guiding, and our 
Master angel-ministering. What is done for the poor weak 
folk, is it wrong to count that the angels guide and guard 
their steps — the poor weak folk and the little children?" 

" It would be wrong not to believe it, Phillis, child, for 
the Master himself tells us the ways of heaven towards the 
little ones, when He says we must not tempt or hurt them, 
because their angels stand so near our Father, always be- 
holding His face, no doubt swiftly doing His bidding in 
guiding feeble steps and avenging wrong done to the weak. 
What is it, aside from the morrow's Feast of Holy Angels, 
that makes thee so grave and anxious, little maid, to-day ? " 

Phillis burst into tears, and then quickly steadying her 
voice, she said, " Do you know that Tom Anson's little 
Annie has come home. Three long weeks to-day since she 
lost her way in the dark wood, and the angels, her own 
angel, that stands near our Father, must have led her back 
and kept her safe all the time. I see it all now ; God 'sends 
the ministering spirit to help and comfort just the one He 
knows is far away from home." 

" Poor little Annie," Mistress Derwent said, " how glad 
she must be to get back ; where could she have been when 
she stayed so long ? " 

" They say, aunt, that she wandered on and on through 
■the wood till night came, and when she fell asleep the rain 
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soaked her clothes where she lay, and she knew nothing till 
she found herfelf being driven in a gipsy cart far from home. 
They told her she had been very ill, that they had found 
her lying on the ground, and as she could not tell them any- 
thing, they drove on, nursing her all the while." 

" And how came she to find her way back at last, child ? " 

" She told them," answered Phillis, " all about her home, 
and that they called her Annie, and that her father loved 
her and had none but her. At last, one day in their wander- 
ings, Annie shouted with delight ; right through the trees and 
down the hill, she saw the dear home stream and the pretty 
well. The gipsies were not afraid because they had been 
good to her ; so to-day a big, tall man took her home, and 
her father met her at the gate, and called out, while he 
shaded his dim eyes, ' Annie, little wench, thy holy angel 
sure was with thee ;' and when they went in, he said, taking 
the gipsy man with him, * Come with us, we'll have a glad 
feast to-morrow, for my dead child is yet alive, and my lost 
one found.' When they told me all this," Phillis added, 
" I wondered, did she see the bright wings of her angel — did 
she hear his voice ? and then I could have wished that I 
had wandered like Annie, and been brought home, that I 
might see and hear,, too, my angel, and then I thought I'd 
ask thee about the children's angels, and if Tom Anson 
was wrong to count on his Annie having one to guide her. 
I am so glad now to think he's right, for then I know the 
Master can't have forgotten me, and I must have a holy 
angel beholding the Father's face." 

The sun was setting in rosy glory and the bare harvest 
fields glowed beneath its sinking rays. Phillis gazed out 
dreamily, the casement was open and the distant sounds of 
the village made the stillness seem more still. 

Mistress Derwent fondly watched the sweet up-turned face, 
and the clear childish eyes trustingly piercing beyond the 
rosy veil, penetrating, as it seemed to her, to inner mysteries; 
it might be watching the angel feet pace up and down the 
steps of glory, as they minister to the feeble and the weary, 
as they wait on the needing soul, all through its pilgrim life ; 
and Mistress Derwent thanked God for the child that 
sojourned with them. 
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By the Editor. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Invitation. 

now hear the priest say that sentence which begins 
lat do truly and earnestly repent you of your sins," 
ad this is called the Invitation. It tells people tliat 
ust be sorry for having done wrong, and have only 
oving thoughts about their neighbours, and try to 
jtter and holier lives than they have ever done before, 
len they may draw near to God's holy altar and 
: His own most blessed sacrament. 

The Confession. 

kly kneeling upon your knees, you can all, the very 
St amongst you, join in the confession of sin, and ask 
) help you to live to please Him better ; and when 
e said from our hearts how sorry we are for all the 
we have done, and prayed that God will have mercy 
IS and forgive us for Jesus Christ's sake, we wait and 
or the priest's voice speaking words of comfort to us 
absolution. 

The Absolution. 

know I have told you before, that Jesus, before He 
ed into heaven, left to His church on earth the power 
;ive sins; and so now hi^ own' appointed minister 
to us the words of forgiveness — tells us we are 
ed for all our wickedness if only we are really sorry 
it we have done. 

The Comfortable Words. 

r the Absolution has been given there comes some 
romthe Holy Bible, comfortable words they are 
spoken by Jesus and the holy apostles, which bid us 
;o Him without fear because of all His great love 
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The Sursum Corda. 
This is a very solemn time in the service. The priest calls 
upon us to lift up our hearts, and we answer that we lift 
them up unto the Lord; this means that we are coming near 
to Him jiow, because in a very few moments we know that 
the holy sacrifice is to be offered on the altar, and Jesus 
the Lamb of God will be present with us in. His own most 
holy sacrament, and so we give thanks to Him, because it 
is right to do so, and the priest bids us, with angels and 
archangels, and ^\dth all the blessed company of heaven, 
laud and magnify God's glorious name and love before 
Him, and say, " Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts," 
etc. . This is called the Sanctus. 

The Proper Prefaces. 
This is all that we say on ordinary days, but you will 
find in your Prayer Books that there are some Proper 
Prefaces for the great festivals of the church, used upon 
those days themselves, and during the octave or seven days 
after, which are said, or sung before the words, ** Therefore 
with angels and archangels," etc. 

The Prayer of Humble Access. 
Now the priest kneels before the altar,, and humbly 
speaks for himself and for the people ; telling God that we 
ail know how unworthy we are to come so near Him in this 
sacrament, but asking Him to be merciful to us, and to 
make us clean by eating the precious body and drinking 
the precious blood of Jesus. 

The Act of Consecration. 

And now the priest, standing before the altar, says the 
Prayer of Consecration. Dear children, it is a moment of 
great awe, but of a great and sweet hope. The solemn 
words are said — the words which Jesus himself used when, 
on the first Maundy Thursday, the night before the cruci- 
fixion. He gave to His disciples His sacred body and His 
precious blood Himself to be their food for evermore. 

He had told them that He was their bread, He had told 
them that his flesh was meat indeed, and His blood was 
drink indeed, and they had not understood His sayings; 
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perhaps even at that Feast of the Passover they hardly 
knew what He meant. It was only after He had gone 
away from them that they knew that He was \vith them still 
in His own sacrament of love. 

And He is with us as we kneel before His altar — with us 
when we eat the bread which will preserve our bodies and 
souls unto everlasting life — ^with us when we drink the cup 
of mingled water and wine, which are blessed emblems of 
that mingled water and blood which came out of His 
pierced side. 

Dear children, He is with you specially at His own 
Eucharistic Feast. You cannot take Him into your hands 
and feed upon Him, and know that by faith you are indeed 
feeding upon the Lamb that was slain, but you can take 
Him into your little hearts, you can ask Him to keep you 
free from sin, to make you fit for that happy day, when, at 
your first Communion, you \vill draw near to Him who is 
the children's friend, and be made one with Him for ever 
and ever. 

Once, more we have the Lord's Prayer, then there are two 
prayers of thanksgiving, either of which may be used. You 
know what thanksgiving means ; do you not? — thanking God 
for His goodness in telling us to come to this holy feast 

Gloria in Excelsis. 

After our blessed Lord had instituted the blessed Sacra- 
ment, we read in the Gospel that He and His disciples 
sang a h3min, and then went to the Mount of Olives; and so 
in all ages of the church a hymn of praise has been sung 
after the Holy Eucharist, and this hymn, the latin name for 
which is, "Gloria in Excelsis," which means glory to God in 
the Highest, begins with those words which the angels sang 
to the shepherds on that first Christmas night It told 
them that Jesus had come to save them, and it tells us the 
same sweet story, only for us the Lamb has been slain, and 
jesus has taken away the sins of the whole world. 

And now the solemn service is nearly over, the priest 
gives us his blessing. Only a priest can give the blessing. 
Indeed, in the early ages of the church only bishops could 
bestow it. 
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We ought to kneel and receive it very humbly, for it i 
the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God th( 
Holy Ghost that is given us, and we must ask Our Fathe 
in Heaven to let it be with us always, for without it we can 
do nothing. 

At the end of the Communion Service you will find a few 
short prayers or collects, one or more of which may be used 
or not as the priest thinks fit. 

And now, my dear little children, I wonder if I have made 
you understand this most solemn service ever so little ; I 
wonder if, when you are present at it next, things that 
seemed hard to you before, may seem easier to you through 
my poor words, by God's help. I should indeed be glad 
and thankful if I thought it was so. 

I would say a great deal more about this most Holy 
Sacrament but space 'will not allow me to do so. There are 
some very nice little books which I think might help you 
when you are in church, just to say a few prayers, and ask 
for some special blessings. 

{To be CO f limned.) * 



A Sequel to "The Heir of North Clyst." 

Do any of you wish to hear more about Anthony and 
Gwendaline Westlake ? A year had passed since Anthony's 
birthday feast, and we find him now living in a close London 
lodging, with his father and mother, and his sisters. The 
birthday has come just as surely as it did last year, only 
now it has taken Anthony almost by surprise. 

" Many happy returns of the day to you, dear," said 
Gwendaline, rather softened. 

Anthony turned away. " You know that sort of thing is 
a mockery now, Gwen. Don't remind the little ones." 

They reminded themselves, however, and came about 
him with embraces and affectionate wishes. 

" I have no presents for you this time, poor little things," 
said he. 
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" We don't want presents," said the small pair drawing 
ofif hurt. 

" What was that you were saying about a mockery ? " 
asked his mother, coming unexpectedly into the room. 

" I said that it was a mockery to wish me happy returns 
of a day which can never bring me any pleasure again. I am 
sure I wish there was no such thing as a birthday. My 
last was dreadful enough." 

" But this may be a better one/' said Mrs. Westlake. 

She had had a year's struggle with sharp poverty, and did 
not look the younger or the brighter for it ; but still, 
although her anxieties were heavy, there was something 
gentle and trustful in her manner. She had been brought 
nearer to God, and had seen Him more visibly caring for 
her than ever before in her life. 

" This may be a better one," she repeated. 

She had just come from her room where she had been 
thanking God for having given her this tall strong son, who 
was a year older, and growing every day more capable of 
being with his father her stay ai)d support. 

" It can't be better ; all my projects are overthrown," said 
Anthony, discontentedly. 

** Indeed ! who overthrew them ? " 

" Cousin, John, I suppose." 

" No, dear, it was God, which causes all the differences. 
If it was your Cousin John, he could not have made it up 
to you, but God can and will." 

*' He hasn't begun to make it up to me yet," muttered 
Anthony. 

" We must wait His time. We must not murmur." 

" No, mother dear, only I do feel having to see you 
worried over every trifle now, and dressing so plainly, and 
eating so little. I am only a burden to you as yet, and I 
used to feel so proud of all I was to you and my father ; 
sometimes I wish I was dead, and then you would have 3l 
mouth less to feed ; and now comes this birthday, to remind 
me that I am as useless as ever." 

" You were very useless at North Clyst. I was much 
afraid of your drifting into a fine gentleman, in spite of 
all your father's efforts to the contrary ; here you are growing 
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quite handy. You post all my letters for me, you tak 
the little ones for their walk in the square, and set the 
lessons when they come in ; you read aloud to me when m 
unaccustomed eyes ache over fine needlework, and you cop 
your father's papers. We do not know what we should do 
without you. Pray think of all this next time it comes into 
your head to wish to die.'' 

Anthony looked ashamed. 

" I must not forget to give you your birthday letter from 
Edgar Foley," continued his mother; " whoever else in our 
old neighbourhood forgets us, he does not." 

*' I almost wish he would," said Anthony. " I don't like 
patronage." 

" Your cousin John has \\Titten also," said Mrs. Westlake, 
more anxiously. " He is sorry that when he was in London 
he did not see you, and he wants you to come down to 
North Clyst to visit him and his young wife. Your father 
thinks you might for a week. Will you dear ? " 

Anthony had been growing very tired of London life; 
only that morning he had felt as if he would prefer the 
country on almost any terms, and had longed passionately 
to see his birthplace again, and yet his mother's proposal 
startled him. 

" Go to North Clyst while it belongs to cousin John ? 
How could I think of such a thing ? Surely you would'nt 
like it. Fancy, mother, seeing all the old people again, but 
npt as the heir. What a mean humbling thing to do ! " 

" Anthony you know whose heir you are. That know- 
ledge will keep you from doing anything mean. Your 
father and I are anxious that cousin John should have no 
soreness on his mind against us, and are sorry that we do not 
live near enough for the interchange of friendly offices. So 
we have welcomed this invitation, hoping that it may lead 
to our knowing something of our cousin, and we should like 
you to go." 

" But, mother, I could not bear it." 

" Oh yes you could, dear ; but I know it would be a 
trial." 

" I am sure I wish they would ask me," said Gwendaline. 
" I should enjoy seeing the mistakes they made in trying 
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o be gentle-people, and eve^body would think how far 
nore suitable it would be for me to inherit the property, 
.nd they would pity me and despise them. It was so greedy 
>f them to take all and not give my father one little bit. 
; could not have acted like that" 

" My dear, we must be tempted before we know whether 
ire shall stand or fall. If I had not heard the words you 
lave just uttered breathed by your o\vn lips, I should never 
lave supposed that my child could have said them. But 
hat is where it is, you were tempted and you have fallen.'' 

Gwendaline thought this a very stem rebuke for a few 
mguarded words, and if they had been mere words, perhaps 
^rs. Westlake might not have taken so much notice of 
hem ; but she guessed that Gwendahne was uttering the 
hought of her heart, an<i she sighed to find that so evil 

"What a mean thing to say ! " exclaimed Anthony. " Now, 
hat is so like a girl. Fancy going back to North Clyst on 
mrpose to catch Cousin Johii tripping in his manners ! Why, 
)f course thaf s one reason why I dread it, because I don't 
ike to s^e vulgar people in my father's and mother's place." 

" They may not be vulgar. If vulgarity means pretension, • 
\ rather think that they are not," said Mrs. Westlake. " But, 
\nthony, if it would be a mean thing to take pleasure in 
acting those details of their conduct in which they come 
Dehind your standard, it would be noble and generous to go 
:here determined to see the best side, of everything, to pride 
jrourself on no fancied superiority, but willingly to leam the 
lessons which will present themselves to you if you look out 
for them." 

** Mother, I do believe you would let anybody trample 
upon you ! " exclaime,d Anthony. 

But he thought over what she had said. 

This is part of Edgar Foley's letter. 

" * Your cousin John is not half a bad fellow. He says, he 
hiopes you mil come and stay with him. My mother thinks 
that it will be a good plan if you do, and show the neigh- 
bourhood that there is no ill-feeling betwixt you. Now, I 
daresay it will sound as if I were meddling, but I can't help 
saying, that perhaps it will show (iod that you are not angry 
if you come. We about North Clyst shall all be so glad to 
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see you again, for it does seem such a long time that w 
have been without you.' " 

It was several days, however, before Anthony could get a 
all accustomed to the idea, which every one will understan 
was very disagreeable to his youth and inexperience. Still, 
his life had been sadly in want of excitement lately, and th 
visit promised excitement, however unpleasing, and seein 
that his parents really desired it, Anthony at length wrote t 
accept the invitation. 

" I feel that I can trust you, my boy, never to do anythin 
unworthy of your father's son,'' said Mrs. Westlake. 

"And never forget whose heir you are," added his father — ". 

It was late in July, and the sun lit up the glades and dell j 

of the park, as Anthony,, tired with his long hot journey ; 

passed through the lodge gates and received the eager, ye ^=t 
timid curtsies of the children whose baptism he remembere( -md 
so well seven and eight years ago. 

" How d'ye do, Betsy and Ralph ? " he said, regainins. -g 
something of his old confident, careless manner. " The^ -^y 
have been taught to respect me still," he said to himself. 

Of course they had. 

It was very strange to arrive as a visitor before the do( ■a>r 
of his own dear home, and to be shown into the drawing, -g- 
room, and announced as " Mr. Anthony Westlake " to thr zne 
walls. The footman looked round, muttered that Mi =-«"s. 
Westlake must be in the garden, and retired to find her. 

Anthony was left to notice all the changes — improvementn^^^s, 
his cousin would have called them — thathad been made mir m 
that familiar room, and he sighed impatiently at sight »- ^^ 
the staring new carpet which had replaced the old air_ -id 
slightly worn one of his remembrance. The inferior pri n ^^^c ts 
which, in showy gilt frames, were mingled with the beautiP ^^^ 
oil paintings, and the gorgeously bound books of beau" — ty 
which had taken the place of more interesting volume^^^^* 
The damask-covered sofa, where his mother used to sit, w= — =^' 
half covered now by a hideous antimacassar, representing 
cockatoo in an impossible attitude. In the window whi< 
used to hold Mrs. Westlake's work table was a stand, 
which were mounted two large emu eggs, set in silver. 

Anthony had never seen anything like them, and 
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md marvelled at their size, with a boy's natural 
y about such treasures. 

lenly there arose a piercing scream, and then Anthony 
red, for the first time, that he was not alone, 
heir of the Westlakes, a sturdy boy of three, had 
tthered up in the embrasure of one of the windows, 
I zealously at his pictures ; but the window was open, 
: summer breeze had wafted a very favourite sketch — 
1 of an old lady, curled and powdered, accompanied 
•g, who was curled but not powdered, and a footman, 
s powdered but not curled — out on" to the balcony. 
Thomas had gone in pursuit, and the wind obligingly 
le sketch to his feet, but scattered the others beyond 
3ne flew over the low rail ; the child, with all the 
sness of a child, going after it. One leg was over the 
s mother called from below in a voice of agony, but 
not heed her ; he seemed to have not the smallest 
Lt in throwing himself from the balcony after that poor 
Dture he was going into danger, 
ohy came cautiously behind and threw an arm round 
Id's waist. Young Thomas had not been well 
: up ; he tore, and bit, and struggled, angry that his 
)n's sports had been interfered with. 
.0 are you ? — How dare you? — How dare you? — ^Who 
? " he repeated at intervals, winding up with — " Do 
)w who I am ? I am the heir of North Clyst, and I 
^ou are Anthony Westlake, who kept me out of it so 

ony had nearly dropped him in disgust, 
re is your son ; how proud you must be of his spirit,'- 
sarcastically, as Mrs. John Westlake, having hurried 
rushed upstairs, now appeared to claim her child. 
;, he is very brave," she said, in a weak, quivering 
then she caught the child to her bosom and burst 
assion of tears and sobs. 

ony stood by and \vished she would'nt. He felt his 
irt softening unaccountably ; yet this figure in rich 
o looked so like an over-dressed lady's-maid, had 
, so he told himself, his mother's place, and might be 
as his natural enemy. 
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After a moment of this kind of indulgence she let the chilc3 
wriggle himself free, though' retaining one hand, v/hic^^\ 
evidently, she did not think it safe to give up, and stretche^^^^ 
the other towards Anthony. 

" I know you now," she said; " you are Mr. Anthony Wes 
lake, John's cousin ; but for you the darling would hav 
been killed. Bless you for being so quick. I had'nt th 
sense to stir — I was so terrified." 

" Of course you were — so different — your own child, an 
all that,'' murmured Anthony; " but please don't thank me ^ 
it'svery lucky I heard you, that's all. Poor little beggar, he's 
ont the least hurt, but we must teach him not to play that 
sort of prank in future." 

" Do you hear me," he asked, turning to his defiant young 
cousin, " you nearly got yourself into a scrape that you 
could'nt have got out of in a hurry. Don't fly over balconies 
till your wings are grown, and you can fly back again. I 
your pictures want to run away let them. It's better that 
you should lose them than that your mother should lose you." 

Mrs. Westlake, at any rate, was charmed with this mode 
of reasoning, and there appeared something attractive to 
Thomas, in his older cousin, though, at present, his only 
way of showing that he felt this power of attraction, was by 
staring him out of countenance with two enormous black eyes. 

'*I like you ! I'm sure we shall soon be great friends," said 
the poor little woman, impulsively. 

Anthony bowed ceremoniously, and said to himself that 
it was best not to make too sure of anything. 

He would have thought cousin Selina better bred if she 
had not so confidently assumed that they should suit each 
other. 

It was very odd to be shown to the crimson room with 
the mirrors — the very best room in the house — ^which, in his 
time, had been kept for visitors of greater merit than mere 
school boys, and told that he was to sleep there. He was 
near showing his surprise to the footman, and exclaiming 
that it was a great deal too good for him, which would have 
been such a sacrifice of his dignity that he was quite glad 
that an innate sense of propriety had kept him silent, and 
apparently indifferent. 
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Dinner was at seven ; he made some simple change in his 
dress, entered the drawing-room, and armed in a lady so 
covered with flounces and frills of sea green silk and 
tarlatan, that at first he could hardly see her little head, which 
indeed proved to be a mass of green feathers when he did 
see it. These were respectively, cousin Selina, cousin 
Selina's best dinner dress, and cousin Selina's most fashipn- 
able set of plumes. 

Mr. John Westlake looked uneasy in his glossy black 
clothes and white shirt-front, which was threaded with a row 
of pink balls by way of studs. He called Anthony " Sir," 
and seemed to expect him to drink tea with his dinner in 
preference to any other beverage. Anthony quickly decided 
that he should never get on with cousin John. 

When dessert was placed on the table, Mr. Westlake 
began — "She," with a jerk of his thumb towards his wife, 
** has been telling me of young Thomas' exploit. It would 
have been a good thing for you, Mr. Anthony, if the 
youngster had got his head over, as well as his heels." 

" How do you make that out ? " asked Anthony, really 
not comprehending, and thinking that on the contrary, it 
would have been very inconvenient, just as he had arrived 
on his visit, if the heir of the house had perished in a way 
so sudden and piteous. 

" Why your chance of succeeding to the property after all 
would have been so much the greater— don't you see ? 
Thomas is my only child, and if you had let him kill himself, 
and anything was to happen to me, you would all be back 
again." 

Anthony coloured, and began to dislike his cousin for the 
suggestion. 

" I never thought of it ; I assure you my father has no 
idea of our branch of the family ever inheriting North Clyst 
again. Let us change the subject," he said. 

" Yes, talk of something else, please," said Mrs. Westlake, 
whom all her flounces could not fence from the bitter blast 
of the fear of sorrows to come. " You was more cheerful in 
Australia, John ; you must have lots of stories of bush fights 
and losing your way, emu hunting, and such like, to tell the 
young gentleman. I declare I fancy I hear our Thomas 
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crying in his big nursery all that way off. I am sure you'll 
excuse me if I go to him." 

She went her way to the nursery, and forgot everything in 
her exultation over the treasure that had been so nearly lost 
and therefore seemed to have been newly found. 

When Anthony went up to bed that night, he began 
reckoning over all the reasons he had found for disliking his 
cousins, and doubted whether he could make up his mind 
to stay a whole week with them. Their tone of mind was 
totally different from any to which he had ever been accus- 
tomed — much lower that is. Their manners at table were 
a little startling; they had heaped their own plates with 
food, and wanted to heap his. Cousin John had spilt the 
wine in his efforts to reach Anthony's glass, which was 
closed to the butler's pressing attentions, but he thought 
might be open to his ; since, if his guest would not drink 
tea, he must have something. Cousin Selina dropped her 
hs, and added them on unaccountably, and they talked so 
familiarly to the men servants that Anthony quite expected 
to find them sitting at table the next thing. 

While thinking thus he knelt down to say his prayers, 
and asked, as he had always been taught to do, for humility 
and charity. 

And suddenly, while he prayed, his ideas changed ; some- 
thing, was it the Spirit of God, whispered to him a reminder 
of his brother's words — " It would be noble and generous to 
go there determined to see the best side of everything ; to 
pride yourself on no superiority, but willingly to learn the 
lessons which will present themselves to you if you look out 
for them." 

" I will look out for them," said Anthony. "After all we 
are told to do to others as we would they should do unto 
us. I shouldn't like anyone to come to my home deter- 
mined not to like me, and ready to exaggerate every mistake 
I made into a crime. Cousin Selina has a warm heart, and 
I daresay, as she remarked, we shall get on together, if I 
behave myself. As for cousin John he is trying to be 
hospitable according to his own ideas, and I think I like 
that spoilt youngster. I must stay on, if it is only to teach 
him not to scratch and bite his best friends." 
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So he stayed, and somehow the manners of his cousins 
never* vexed him so much again. They liked him because 
he made up his mind to like them. And because of the 
manly way in which he faced his old neighbours, and young 
Thomas followed him about like his shadow. The whole 
household was sorry when he took his departure from North 
Clyst, and the curious part of the story is, that he was sorry 
too! 

mnlUx'B fiitlt Sxsttr ; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

By the Editor, 

Chapter IX. 

" Lucy, dear Lucy, I can earn some money for you now ; 
I know what I can do. Oh wouldn't mother be glad if she 
could know all about it ! " 

It was five days after the visit to the Zoological Gardens, 
and Lucy was sitting in that top back rcom, in the dirty 
house in Walton Lane, looking, poor little woman ! sadly wan 
and pale, as she tried to get her teeth through a hard crust, 
which was all the breakfast poor, faithful, loving Walter had 
been able to provide for her; and ever and anon there 
sounded through the dismal room a little plaintive sob — a 
sob which nobody heard, but which, doubt it not, my little 
ones, a pitying angel carried to the throne of God, and that 
poor child's sob was heard by Him who once was a little 
child on earth, and who loved all little children so well that 
He died for them ; and then, above the sound of sorrow, 
sounded Walter's voice, " Lucy, dear Lucy, I can earn some 
money for you now ! " 

She raised her poor little bent head and looked up into 
his face, and he knelt by her side, and said, " IVe left him 
out side the door — him as is to earn the money for you and 
for me. Shall I show him to you ? " 

"Yes," answered Lucy promptly, wiping away the last 
remaining tear with a comer of her shabby pinafore. " Who 
is it ? Is it a monkey? " 
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No, 'tain't nothing alive. We couldn't afford to keep a 
live thing ; yet, darling, we may be able to buy a monkey 
by and bye." 

" Yes, a little one, with pretty light hair, like we saw in 
the Gardens". 

Meanwhile Walter had gone out upon the landing and 
speedily returning, shouldering a broom, almost as big as 
himself. 

Lucy looked dissappointed. 

" Is that all ?" she asked. " Is that him ? " 

" Yes, him as is to earn the money, Lucy. I am going to 
be a crossing-sweeper, and .1 am going to get a little stool 
for you, and you shall sit down close by my crossing, and 
we'll be happy, quite happy, and maybe mother Avill see us, 
and she'll be glad." 

The little slim face brightened up once more. " Oh sha'n't 
I like to see all the people passing by, and the carriages and 
the horses, and the fine ladies in their fine clothes ! When 
shall we go, Walter ? May we go now ? " 

" I haven't got a stool for you yet, Lucy, dear, and I've 
just spent my last shilling on the broom ; and I must go 
out and earn a little more money before I can buy any- 
thing else." 

" What is it you wants ? " said the harsh grating voice of 
Mrs. Finch, the landlady. Somehow or another the woman 
had taken some kind of interest in the poor little forlorn 
children during those few days in which they had been in 
her house ; all that was kindly in her nature, and there was 
something kindly, deep down somewhere, had been roused 
by the sight of the boy's love and care for his little sister ; 
and now, when she heard that Lucy wanted a stool to sit 
upon whilst Walter swept his crossing, she went down-stairs 
and came up again, carrying a somewhat ricketty little chair, 
which she said, with a strange tremor in her voice, had 
belonged to her own little one, as had died one green winter 
ever so many years ago, and now lay far away in a country 
churchyard. 

They thanked her for her kindness, and went off bright 
and hopeful to a crossing very near the Park, which Walter 
had passed in the morning, and had heard an old gentleman 
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Speaking in rather strong language about the need of a 
crossing sweeper. 

" If you please, Sir, would I do ? the boy had said. 

And the impetuous old man had answered, "Yes, of course 
you would. Go and buy a broom. Here's a shilling, and 
let me find you at your post this evening when I come home." 

And thus it came about that Walter bought " him," and 
that visions of a fortune to be earned for Lucy filled his 
mind, on that muddy February day. And certainly iEortune 
did smile upon him for a few hours. 

Folks as tljey passed looked kindly upon the lad, and 
upon his little sister sitting on the pavement in the littie old 
chair ; and in addition to the thirteen pennies which Walter 
counted out at the end of the day, Lucy had six of her own, 
and they talked of what they should do with their niches, 
and the boy decided that the first thing to be thought of 
must be a cloak for Lucy, to prevent her catching cold. 

The old gentleman who had given Walter the shilHug in 
the morning passed along very hurriedly just befoiie the 
children went home, and did not" notice- them, at which the 
boy was rather crestfallen; but he soon forgot the mo- 
mentary disappointment, and when he and Lucy reached the 
" top room Wk,^' that night he put his arm round hcTr'aad 
said, ** Darling, I think we ought to thank Our Fathcr.as 
we can, even for having taken care of us to-day." 



They are marvellous friendb, TNed the -did donkey and 
Fan the old dog. It is. hard to tell when their fttawiship 
began, but I think I have heard, that it vwas one day when 
some boys were throwing stones at Ned, that Fan came to 
the front and flew at the young urchins, and Lbaiked in an 
awful manner, and from that time the twowcre never apart. 
Ned used to refuse to move unless his protector were near 
him, and Fan often brought a bone and laid it before the 
old donkey with an air of triumph. 

Well, Ned is only a donkey, and Fan only a very ugly 
little dog, but I cannot help thinking that a great many 
people might take example from the real true friendship 
which those two showed to each other. 
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Cbfrubina :nx!i ri^pj^irmc. 

J^rom the Gerina7i of Ottilie WilderviutlL 

CHAPTER I. 

The Inn. 
is now about sixty years since, on an autumnal evening, 
St comical looking conveyance arrived at the door of an 
in the fine old city of Nuremberg. It was a sort of 
ed waggonnette, with small windows at the sides, and 
drawn slowly along by an old bay horse. It would, 
d, have been hard to say which looked leaner or more 
out, the old horse, the bent and weather-beaten coach* 
on the box, or the tall, long-nosed gentleman who 
d by the side of the vehicle. The chambermaid of the 
ust happened to be looking out the window as the car- 
drove up to the door. 

/hat's up now, Magdalene ? " inquired the waiter. 
)h, some sort of Merry-Andrew fellows," replied the girl, 
have my doubts whether I'll take them in," said the 
)rd. " The last time any of these gentry were here 
^ent away without paying their bill.'' 
the meantime the carriage had stopped at the door, 
10 ostler or other servant of the inn was anywhere to 
sn. Magdalene, the chambermaid, however, could not 
the temptation of peeping, to try and find out what 
possibly be under the covering, whether waxwork or 
orama, a wild beast show, or a giantess, 
thing of the kind, she speedily discovered. Two little 
•en presently crawled forth from under the cover of the 
)n, wrapped up in all sorts of curious handkerchiefs and 
s and mantles, v*^hich did not look as if they belonged to 
The little girl threw off her old brown hood, and 
d lightly away from the old coachman, who wanted to 
r up, while the boy proceeded at a somewhat slower 
md seated himself rather wearily on the narrow bench 
doonvay, his little companion meanwhile gazing rapidly 
, and taking in at a glance the narrow street and the 
)uses, some of which were adorned with very beautiful 
gs. 
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" Can we sleep here to-night ? " said the sharp-nosed 
gentleman to the landlord, in a would-be grand sort of tone. 

" I'm afraid not, Sir," replied the fat innkeeper, who, to tell 
truth, was not sorry to find or invent ai"! excuse for refusing to 
accommodate such very eccentric, not to say, suspicious- 
looking guests. " My house is full from top to bottom. I 
hav*n*t the smallest attic to put you in." 

The poor tired travellers were very much disconcerted at 
this refusal, and the dark, lean coachman went grumbling 
away to put his horses too again, when the little girl came 
forward, exclaiming, with great simplicity : 

" Hav'n't you one little tiny room in all this great big 
house ? '* 

" No, my little Miss, I hav'n't," replied the man, in a tone 
of voice, it must he owned, somewhat more friendly. 

"Are you quite sure of that. Sir?" said the child. " My 
papa*s so thin that he takes very little room, and we could 
sleep in the carriage, and Fran9ois with the horse in the 
stable. I think, if papa and Francois and Cherubino and I 
were all sewed together we shouldn't even then make up 
such a nice fat papa as you are." 

The throng of curious spectators, who had gradually 
assembled near the spot, began to laugh loudly, and the stout 
innkeeper joined in the laugh, and promised the little maiden 
to see if he could not find a room. Francois took his horse into 
the stable, and took very good humouredly the jokes of the 
two young men, who asked him whether he would part with 
his magnificent steed for twenty pounds, the ostler meanwhile 
advising him to sell his horse to a hatter, who might find the 
poor beast's bones useful to hang his hats on. Fran9ois 
merely ^ook his head, saying, " Wouldn't sell you for any- 
thing, my brave horse." 

M. Lionet, as the possessor of the curious equipage in- 
formed thenj his name was, went with his children into the 
public room, and ordered a little soup maigre, Francois 
contented himself with a glass of beer, but the papa took 
some wine, and after supper wrote a paper, which Fran§ois 
took to the printer's. 

The paper was an advertisement, which ran as follows :-»- 

" The celebrated Lionet family have arrived in this town, 
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and hope to meet with the same support and encouragement 
here which has attended them in the first cities of Germany. 

"Their first entertainment will be given to-morrow 
evening, in the public room of the * Blue Eagle ' hotel. 

" M. Lionet ^vill first treat the public to an exhibition of 
his unrivalled powers as a conjuror — displajdng^ by means 
of cards and other objects, his proficiency in natural magic. 

" Zephirine Lionet, commonly known as the *Infiajit Grace,' 
will then execute a dance, d, la Pysche, certain of fascinating 
all hearts by her grace and agility. 

" The famous comic performer, M. Francois Deshordes, 
will undertake to set the whole company in a roar by his 
drolleries. 

** Zephirine, the Infant Grace, and Cherubino Lionet, 
commonly known as the * Youthful Prodigy,' will execute a 
popular Biscayan dance, accompanied by the tambourine. 

" With various other performances, comic and otherwise, 
M. Frangois will entertain the public." 

Whilst M. Lionet was writing out these brilliant promises, 
Zephirine, the Infant Grace, had already made herself 
acquainted with the interior of the house. She brought 
back in triumph two roast potatoes which the cook had 
given her, and divided them with Cherubino. As she and 
the hungry boy eagerly munched them, she whispered to 
her little companion : 

" Ain't you glad there's going to be a performance to- 
morrow? We always get something good to eat when 
there's been a performance." 

With this delightful prospect, the little people settled 
themselves into their nest in the carriage which had been 
brought into the stableyard. Each speedily dived down into 
a nook among the straw, carpets, and pieces of drapery, and 
were soon as soundly asleep as if they had been a little 
prinpe and princess in a palace. 

CHAPTER II. 
The First Morning. 

The round red sun of an autumnal morning shed its 
ruddy light on the narrow street where M. Lionet had taken 
up his quarters. He had already gone out, in order to 
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fetch home the placard from the printer's, and the two 
children, arrayed in full costume, went out into the streets. 

Zephirine, elegantly attired in a white dress and black 
velvet bodice, Avith a crown of artificial flowers in her black 
hair, and jaunty little satin boots on her feet, had seated 
herself on a stone in the corner of a street, and looked 
smilingly at the little boy who was resting his head rather 
disconsolately against her shoulder. 

" Are you sleepy, poor Cherubino," she said, in a tone of 
good-humoured banter. " You ought to go back to the 
carriage and have your sleep out ; but it is already eight 
o'clock in the morning." 

" I'm so cold," said the boy, creeping closer to Zephirine. 

" You cold, poor Prodigy ! '' said the little girl, in a tone 
between petting and mockery ; " and yet you've got on x 
velvet coat, and a waistcoat, and everything. You see my 
white frock and my bare arms, and yet I don't feel a bit 
cold." So saying she put her little arms round his neck 
and cuddling him up, exclaimed, " You are cold, poor fellow? 
Why don't you get inside the big drum, you won't feel the 
cold there ; the wind won't get at you there." 

"But every day it'll get colder," said poor Chenibmo, 
" till the winter comes, when everything's frozen." 

" Yes, winter is dismal," said Zephirine, " and we don't 
know what sort of a room we shall have to sleep in then. .I'm 
only glad that Herculina isn't here, great fat thing ! I'm sure 
if she'd been with us last night, that fat gentleman wouldn't 
have taken us in. And every evening, when there's a per- 
formance, we shall be in a warm room, and perhaps one of us 
shall have Herculina's pillow to sleep on, now she's gone. 
And don't you remember last winter we lodged with that 
kind baker's wife, who used to give us nice pieces of white 
bread, and now and then a cake ? Perhaps this winter we 
shall go to just such kind people ; and summer will come 
again very soon, and we shall go to large, beautiful, warm 
towns, and drink coffee under trees in tea-gardens and make 
nests in the hay, and Franc^ois will get us nuts off the trees. 
Oh, that will be fine fun ! " cried the child, clapping her 
hands in delight at the anticipation of summer, though 
winter was now standing before the door. The boy was 
still depressed, however. 
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*•' I don't want to keep going about/* he said. " I should 
iike to live always in a large beautiful house, and sleep in 
I proper bed, and go to school nicely dressed, like other 
Doys." 

"To school!" said Zephirine. " I shouldn't like that at 
ill. Papa says they flog you at school." 

** Not unless you're naughty," said Cherubino. " The 
jaker's little boy told me they didn't." 

**And children who go to school can't dance," said 
^lephirine. " Look, that's the way they dance." And so 
saying, she commenced cutting the most extraordinary 
:;apers, in supposed imitation of the unhappy children who 
iidn't know how to dance from having been kept always at 
school, but really imitating the clumsy gestures of a young 
Dear. 

Cherubino couldn't help laughing, but saidj sadly, " I'd 
.Tiuch rather learn lessons than dance, I don't like dancing." 

CHAPTER III. 
The Christening. 

The children ran on for some time through the streets ; 
irst looking at one object and then at another. Turning 
iown a side street their attention was at length arrested by 
i small procession which consisted of an elderly woman, 
lolding a baby, clad in a long white robe, a little boy and 
jirl of about the ages of Cherubino and Zephirine, and a 
landsome lady and gentleman. 

" What are those people all doing?" asked Cherubino. 

" Going to a christening," said Zephirine, who of the two 
cnew the most of life. 

"But what do they do at a christening?" asked the little 
Doy. 

" I don't know. Let's follow them and see. Papa won't 
irvant us for ever so long." 

Accordingly the two children rushed on in the direction 
Df a neighbouring church, into which they slipped through 
i side door. 

It was the first time they had ever entered a church, and 
bhey were greatly astonished at the aspect of the place ; the 
noble vaulted roof, the arches, stained glass windows, com- 
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munion table, and so on. It was a wonderful world in 
which they had entered. Chembino took off his cap because 
he saw that all the men in the church did so too, and 
Zephirine folded her little hands in imitation of the little 
fair-haired girl in the christening party. 

She did not dare to move from the spot. She scarcely 
ventured to breath, but she observed \vith the greatest 
attention what was being done to the little baby in th& 
white christening robe. That the gentleman took the little^ 
child in his arms was a clergyman she knew by his dress^ 
but as in a dream she heard the solemn words which h^ 
uttered over the babe. Then taking some water from what: 
looked like a large basin, the clergyman, after asking som^ 
question, in a low voice, of th5 infant's father and mother^ 
pronounced aloud its name, Hermann Augustus. Th^= 
astonished children could not at all make out what w?,^ 
being done to the baby, and they looked at one anothe 
with eager, questioning eyes. 

But now the service was over, the baby had his robe pu 
on again, and the party were about to leave the church 
Zephirine and Chembino eagerly rushed to the door, to se 
the last they could of the nice pleasant looking family. Th 
little boy and girl were the last of the train to go out 
Zephirine, who was never very much troubled with bashful 
ness, went coolly up to the little Nuremberg girl, and said t 
her, pulling her by the sleeve, '*"\Vhat was it they were doin 
to the baby ?" 

With astonishment, little Mary turned round her large= 
blue eyes on the quaintly attired little' stranger-maiden, butz 
she answered in a kind, friendly tone of voice : 

"Don't you know? Why that's our little brother, and- 
he's just been christened." 

" Why did they christen him ? " 

" How stupid you are ! " said Theodore, Mary's brother. 
*' Christening is giving people their names. Don't you think 
a child should be called some name." 

"But that isn't all," said Mary. "Papa could have given. 
him his name ; but don't you remember what mamma was 
saying to us last night ? She told us that little children were 
brought to be baptized because the dear Saviour said, * Sufifer 
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the little children to come unto Me/ and when little babies are 
christened, people pray for them to the dear Saviour that 
He will be their friend all their life long, and send His holy 
angels to take care of them." 

" But who is the dear Saviour ? " said Chenjbino, timidly. 

Mary and Theodore looked at the two other children 
with astonishment depicted on their countenances. To 
think of a boy the age of Theodore not knowing who the 
Saviour was ! 

"Are you heathens?" said Theodore, "that you know 
nothing about the Saviour ? " 

" I don't know ; I don't exactly know what we are," said 
Zephirine, with great simplicity. 

" We know that God made the world," said Cherubino. 
" Not the houses, but the water and^ the trees, and the 
animals.*' 

The boy did not like being called a heathen, though not 
he did not in the least understand what the word ^meant. 

"You do know something, then," said Mary, who did not 
wish to hurt the feelings of the pretty stranger children. 
^* Look," she said, with the childish sense of importance 
caused by the sense of knowing something her little com- 
pany did not. " If you look through the church door at 
that painted glass window, you will see a picture of our 
Saviour. He came down from heaven, you know, because 
all the people here were so very wicked, and He taught 
people about the good God, and what they must do in order 
to please Him ; and because we are not all good, and could 
never have got back to God of ourselves, the dear Saviour 
died for us, and because He bore the pain so bravely, and 
might have always stayed in heaven, where it is so beautiful, 
and been happy, but would die for us ; therefore God is 
willing to take us back again, and every one of us, if we try 
to please the dear Saviour, and are always thinking of Him, 
shall we be taken to heaven when we die. But that is not 
all," continued the child eagerly. " I know a great many 
morethings about the Saviour, only I can t tell you now." 

Cherubino and Zepherine listened attentively, and though 
they were not able to understand all that had been told 
them, they thought it very beautiful. 
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" But why have you never heard it before ?'' asked Theo- 
dore. 

"Why/' said Zephirine, "you see weVe always been 
travelling about and dancing, and so papa hasn't been able 
to send us to school." 

" But people's mammas tell them about the Saviour," said 
Mary. " They don't have to go to school to learn that 
Hav*n't you got a mamma ? " 

" No," replied Zephirine. " WeVe got a papa, certainly, but 
then he doesn't know about these things, because he used 
to be a Frenchman ; and we used to have Herculina, but 
she wasn't a mamma." 

" AVho is Herculina ? WTiat a funny name !" 

"She was a great fat woman vnih a very red face," said 
Cherubino. 

To he continued.^ 



TO THE ** LITTLE ONES." 

The Editor is very sorry to say that no Prizes can be awarded this. 
month. The answers to the questions are unusually bad ; the "Little 
Ones' " heads were probably full of holiday thoughts, and they have not 
certainly been ** At Home," at least in their answers this time. 

The questions seemed to the Editor unusually easy ; the onty two 
that required any thought, and that were not to be found in the Bible, 
were the 8th and 9th, and to these not one satisfactory answer has 
been returned. 

The barrel of meal and the cruse of oil are types of the Holy 
Eucharist which is ever being eaten, but shall never be consumed until 
time shall be no more. Then in the raising of the Widow's Son we 
have a threefold type, i.e. of the Incarnation, because Jesus by taking 
upon Him our flesh, gave up His own Divine nature, and made our 
dead souls live ; of Holy Baptism, because by that Sacrament we arc 
hurried with Christ unto death, and raised again in the likeness of His 
Resurrection ; and then of the Resurrection itself, because the child who 
was dead was raised to life. 

Perhaps it is better to give no questions in this number, but to wait 
until we have all come back to our work, and there will be four prizes ■ 
given for the best answer to the questions in the October number;, 
which will be unusually difficult, by way of showing what the sea side 
and the country air have done for the brains of the little readers of Little 
Ones at Home. 
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Mrs. Puss and her family have a very happy life of it 
Their home is in an old farmhouse, that is to say they take 
their meals in the kitchen and they sleep in the old bam- 
sometimes, it must be confessed, having another meal there ; 
for there are mice innumerable in the place, and the scrim- 
mage that goes on at night is better imagined than described 
Indeed, it is because there seeing, as the farmer's wife says, 
no end to the mice that Mrs. Puss has been allowed to keep 
her last five kittens at home with her ; on the whole the 
kittens are very well behaved, they never worry the chickens 
and are on the best possible terms with the old hen ; and 
because of their good behaviour they are all great pets at 
the farm house, and if they go on doing their duty as regards 
the mice as well as they are doing it at present, I imagine 
they are likely to live and die on the premises. 



Saint ^uk's gag* 

A Sequel to "The Wanderer." 

The happy life Phillis had led at the old Manor Farm 
was suddenly brought to a close. A moimted messenger 
arrived as night was falling after a rich October evening. 

Little rest was there in hall or kitchen when the tidings 
spread that sweet Mistress Phillis must go home to tend her 
delicate mother, whose life was like to ebb with the ebbing 
year. 

Alone, of all the household. Mistress Phillis slept, after 
she had wept and mourned awhile, and awoke refreshed 
and strengthened, with just at first that calm forgetfulness 
of woe that seems the heritage of the young. 

A cold grey autumn day made winter furs necessary for 
the young traveller, and those which had been hoarded by 
her uncle and aimt ever since the companions of their 
childhood who had worn them had been laid fo rest^ were 
heaped around their darling, as with a trusty servant she 
started to take her long day's journey in a postchaise. 
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The night was dark, and Phillis had been repeatedly 
awakened out of sleep by her faithful companion ere . they 
reached the dimly-lighted town of Lichfield. A sad arrival 
it was, yet a very tender and loving welcome awaited the 
eldest child; the hushed littie ones gathered round her; the 
brother next to her in age, who had always been her com- 
panion, leant on her shoulder his aching anxious head ; the 
grave father sighed, half with sorrow half with sweet refief, 
as after a hasty fasting meal, he bade his Phillis a loving 
good night, and charged her to sleep calm and undisturbed, 
that on the morrow she might tend her mother. 

Ere she slept, Phillis turned to the richly illuminated 
calendar which lay in its old accustomed place beside the 
window-seat. 

" The Eve of Saint Luke," she read at first mechanically, 
but thought soon busily brought to remembrance the 
" beloved physician," and the child fell asleep while longing 
to call the saint to minister to her mother, if only, she 
thought, he yet lived on earth. 

A dreamless sleep, with .only a sense of golden glory, and 
a bright awakening with the dawn, were soon turned into 
music as the old cathedral chimes rang out joyously for the 
Sainfs Feast Day. 

Phillis rose, and kneeling close to the window, she read 
the saint's collect and gospel, and with head bent low, she 
seemed to feel peace coming like a full river into her heart. 
No longer dreading the anxious charge of the little ones, 
and the yet more auxious nursing before her, she dressed 
with renewed energy^ crept lightly into her mother's room, 
and with gentle grace knelt for a blessing firom her trembling, 
loving hands. 

The day's sweet memories and traditions gathered round 
her thoughts, as most of the hours of that first day were 
spent in trying to alleviate pain and soothe the weariness of 
suffering. The invalid's patient endurance, and the young 
nurse's hopefulness knit the hearts of mother and daughter 
more firmly together than before. 

Once when the tired patient slept, Phillis gazed with awe 
and admiration at the unearthly peace and beauty in her 
mother's face, and just as the thought of Saint Luke, the 
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physician, had made her desire his presence the night 
before, so now she longed that Saint Luke, the painter, 
could have traced the noble lines of that dear face, and 
given, as she felt sure only a saint could do, the heavenly 
smile that parted the sweet lips. 

From out the thoughts of His saint came the assurance 
that the Master he loved, and she so humbly dared to love 
too, was with her as she watched and soothed. His hand 
had drawn the sweet veil of sleep over the weary eyes. 
He it was, too, who had created a face so fair and kept His 
likeness in it 

Thus, to our Phillis, the saints were always teaching to 
look to the holy model of their lives, and to be willing for 
whatever reason to endure, in far distant imitation of their 
confessions. 

Phillis had been taught to have a special regard for 
Saint Luke, because that he only of the four who told the 
story of the Master's life, told also of the fresh outpouring 
of the holy guest, the spirit's pentecostal gifts, and now, 
while still her mother slept, she felt the Comforter, taking 
of Christ's words, and breathing into her being, " Let not 
your heart be troubled." With bent head she seemed to 
listen, like litde Samuel, and from herself to say, " Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth." 

When her full heart had sent adoring thoughts up to the 
heart of Jesus, she raised her tearful eyes and found her 
father kneeling by her, and when the gentle mother woke 
she stretched out her hand to place it on the clasped hands 
that pleaded for her life. 

Through many long days of watching, Phillis never forgot 
the yellow glory of the sun setting on Saint Luke's Day, and 
now it lingered on the face of Jesus in an old enamelled 
picture she had loved from very early years, the golden rays 
of whose halo -caught and reflected back to the last the 
sinking beams. 
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mditt'B little Sister ; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

By the Editor. 



Chapter X. 

We cannot in this little story follow the daily fortunes of 
Walter and his little sister, we cannot tell the incidents of 
each day ; indeed, there is very little to telL Every morning 
tiiey got up and went to the crossing by eight o'clock, so 
Aat they might be in time for all the gentlemen going to 
business. Walter's "old gentleman," as he always called him, 
the same who had given him the money to buy the broom, 
always had a kind word for the orphans, always a penny for 
Walter, and three very strong peppermints done up in a 
little piece of paper for Lucy. " They'll keep the cold out 
little one," he said. " I always take them myself on winter 
mornings," and Lucy, who had a great weakness for pepper- 
mints, used to make a little curtsey, and smile her thanks. 

Every morning at about nine o'clock Walter might be 
seen standing before a stall at the comer of the street buying 
his and Lucy's breakfast. And the boy never looked so 
happy as when he was caring for his sister, giving her some- 
thing to eat, and watching her pleased face as she said, 
" Ain't the coffee beautiful and sweet. Walter ? " 

His own share on these occasions was always a very small 
one. A quarter of Lucy's roll, a few sips out of her cup, and 
he was satisfied. And it was the same at dinner and tea. The 
lion's portion for her, ever so small a bit for himself, and 
there was never a thought of hardship in the unselfish lad's 
heart, never a murmur, never even a wish that he could afford 
more, and to be able to divide things equally with Lucy. 
All his life long he had given up to her, and now that she 
was his sole charge, it was hardly likely that he would act 
differently. Above all had not his dying mother told him 
to take care of her, and would not God be angry with him 
if he did not always give the little one the best of every- 
thing ? 
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And Lucy had always been accustomed to receive the 
best, and it never entered into her poor little head to think 
that Walter was stinting himself for her sake. " You don't 
eat as much as I do," she would sometimes say ; " you ain't 
so hungry, I suppose/' and he feeling very hungry all the time, 
would answer, "You wants it more, Lucy, dear; Mother 
always said that You see you ain't as strong as I am," and 
Lucy of course was satisfied with the explanation and quietly 
accepted her rights. 

Before the keen March winds set in Walter had bought 
her a nice warm cloak, and she used to sit on her little stool 
at the crossing wrapped up as comfcwrtably as possible, look- 
ing the boy would proudly say, qtlite as nice (except for her 
hat, which was a little old, tfut she should have a new one 
soon) as any of the little ladies who passed along, on their 
way to trundle their hoops in the park. 

It .mattered not to him that his blouse was wearing 
thinner and thinner every day ; that his poor old trousers 
were patched with many a different coloured bit of cloth, 
patched by himself too, for there was no one to do the 
work for him. " Little Lucy's fingers were too small and thin 
for such things '^ he would say ; andin spite of the patching 
there were very discernible holes in the knees, through which 
the whistling wind would penetrate, and the poor boy's 
teeth would chatter with die cold. And yet not a murmur ; 
only the thought that to him was always a comfort, " Lucy's 
cloak is nice and warm, and she ain't strong like I am, and 
mothei* told me to take care of her." 

On Sundays sometimes he would take the little girl out 
for a walk, but there was just a little feeling of shame 
because of his rags, when everyone else looked clean and 
tidy, and " no one," as he said to Lucy, " had their knees 
out." 

One Sunday a shower of rain came on, and they sought 
shelter in the porch of a large church, but an old gentleman 
(Lucy said "she thought he must be the Lord Mayor"), 
dressed in green and gold, wearing a .cocked hat and 
carrying a gold-headed cane, ordered them off in no gentle 
tones, whilst through the half-open red-baize door Walter 
caught sight of " a man in black " up in a high box, who was 
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scolding the people who were sitting below him, and seemed 
very angry with them. And this was the poor children's 
first glimpse into the house of God ; and as they turned 
away, Walter put his arm round Lucy and said, " Church 
ain't for the like of us, dear ; its only for the gentry." 

The lonely little lives went on from day to day, and 
March passed away and April came with its sunshine and 
its showers, and the trees in the park began to put forth 
their leaves — types of Resurrection joy, S)anbols of Easter 
gladness^-but of all this oiu: poor children knew nothing, 
they could only feel glad that the winter had passed away ; 
and sometimes Walter would wonder whether in heaven, 
where mother was, it was always warm and bright. 

There was very little work for Walter as the summer 
advanced. No rain, no mud, and consequently no necessity 
for the little crossing sweeper's services ; only a few pence at 
the end of the day now. There must be less food ev^n for 
poor Lucy, and of course our little hero fared very badly 
in consequence. 

Mrs. Finch, the landlady, used to look at him and shrug 
her shoulders, and sometimes make him eat a piece of her 
bread in her room, and swallow a cup of tea. " Now, I 
ain't going to let you take it upstairs, so don't try it j either 
eat and drink here, or leave it." And poor Walter having 
no choice in the matter could not but obey, feeling all the 
time that Lucy ought to have some of it. 

" Be you ill, boy," said the woman, one August day, 
looking, with a strangely softened look upon her face, at the 
little sharp pinched features, and thinking what a change 
there was from the rosy little lad who had appeared at her 
door on that February night, six months before. 

" 111 ; no, I ain't ill. Mother always said I was very 
strong, and I was always to take care of Lucy." 

Mrs. Finch coughed violently and turned her head away. 

" Have you any pain, lad," she said at last 

" No, nothing to speak of, except just here sometimes," 
and Walter pointed to his side. " It don't hurt much," he 
continued, re-assuringly, " except when I walk fast, or when 
I cough." 

This time Mrs. Finch walked away. She was -thinking 
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of the one love of her life —of the boy who had been taken 
from her in that "green winter," twenty years before. 
Who had a little pain in his side, just as Walter had, and 
the pain grew worse, and the cough more troublesome, and 
God sent His angel and took him from her. 

{To de conttntied,) 



By the Editor. 



CHAPTER XI. 
The Public Baptism of Infants. 

I am going to say a few words to you about the Baptismal 
Service, dear children, because some of you, I dare say, go 
to church in the afternoon or evening, or at some time when 
little children are brought to the font to be made God's own 
children in holy baptism ; and so I want you to understand 
a little about what you see done, and about the words that 
are said, and first of all about holy baptism itself. You 
know it was instituted or ordained by Jesus Himself, and it 
is necessary to salvation. 

The Jews had, as I have told you before, been admitted 
into the church by circumcision. It was the outward mark 
of Abraham's covenant or agreement with God. 

Then, when Jesus came. He was baptised with pure water 
by S. John the Baptist, and He told His apostles that they 
were to baptize all nations, all people, in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And in holy 
baptism the Holy Ghost was to come to those who were 
baptized, to help them in their journey through life. 

Water was the outward sign of holy baptism, just as water 
takes away all stains of dirt from our bodies, so the precious 
blood of Jesus takes away the stains firom our souls. 

Jesus said, " Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven ;" and 
so the church, following His command, brings her little ones 
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to Him to be baptized in the name of the ever blessed 
Trinity. 

No one can be baptized more than once, and from the 
earliest ages of the church, baptism has always been public ; 
only if a Httle child after it is bom is very ill, it is baptized at 
home, it is made God's own child and an heir of the king- 
dom of heaven ; if it dies it dies a Christian, but if it lives 
ii is brought to the church, not to be baptized again, but that 
it may be certified or declared to the people that the sacra- 
ment was rightly administered, and that the little baby is a 
member of Christ's flock. 

It is because of what I have just told you, that the first 
question the priest asks in the bapismal office, when the 
godfathers and godmothers are standing with the little ones 
roimd the font, " Has this child been already baptized or no?" 
If the child has been baptized you will find the rest of the 
service in the office for the Private Baptism of Infants. If the 
answer is "no," the priest goes on to say, "dearly beloved," 
and it tells us the words of Jesus, that no one can enter the 
kingdom of God, unless he be regenerate, that is, bom again 
of water and of the Holy Spirit ; then he calls upon the 
people to ask God to give the child that thing which by 
nature he cannot have ; and that thing, dear children, is the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, the new life and the new birth which 
Jesus gave us in His Incamation. 

Now there come two collects or prayers for the little 
child who is to be baptized, that he may so pass the waves 
of this troublesome world that he may come to God's own 
bright kingdom. 

Now in the first of these prayers, the types of holy bap- 
tism are spoken of. Do you know what a type is ? It is a 
figure of something that comes afterwards — a showing before- 
hand something that will happen again. One type of holy 
baptism is the ark in which No"kh was saved from the flood. 
The ark is the church, and we are brought into it, and are 
saved from the waves of the world. Then, just as the 
Children of Israel were allowed to pass through the waters 
of the Red Sea and were safe from the cmelty of the Egyp- 
tians, so we pass through the waters of baptism and are safe 
also. The Red Sea is a type of the blood of Jesus, and 
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because Jesus was baptized in the waters of Jordan, water 
was sanctified or made holy. 

Then, we have the Gospel, it is that beautiful Gospel 
which ail little children must love, about Jesus letting them 
come to Him, and taking them up in His arms and blessing 
them. 

And then the priest goes on to say how, because of this 
love of Jesus for the little ones, we bring this child to Him 
now to be baptized. 

Then follows a prayer that the Holy Spirit may be given 
to the infant, that he may be bom again, and be made an 
heir of everlasting salvation. 

Then comes an address to the godfathers and godmothers 
upon their duties. 

You see, dear children, these little ones are too young to 
answer for themselves, so the church has appointed that 
they shall have sponsors or sureties to answer for them, to 
promise that when they are old enough they will keep their 
baptismal vow ; and do you know what that vow is ? 

You have promised to renounce or forsake sin, the world, 
and the devil, to believe all that is in the creed, all the 
articles, as the catechism says, of the Christian faith, and, of 
course, if you believe these, and if you want to be good and 
follow the example of Jesus, you will try and keep God's 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the same all the 
days of your life. 

Your godfisithers and godmothers vow and promise all 
these thmgs for you, and then the priest ^rays again that 
the child about to be baptized may have power and strength 
given him to keep his baptismal vow. 

Afterwards comes the blessing of tiie water. " Almighty 
and ever loving God," the prayer begins, "whose most 
dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of our 
sins didst shed out of His most precious side both water 
and blood," etc. Then the priest asks that the water may 
be sanctified, and the child receive the fulness of God's 
grace ; that means that God will bless him, and that in the 
strength of the Holy Ghost, he may fight bravely against his 
enemies. 

In the early days of the church, those who were baptized 
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were dipped into the water, but now it is considered enough 
if the water is poured three times on the child's head, the 
is in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

And this pouring of water in the name of the blessed 
Trinity is the actual sacrament of baptism, the one thing 
that is necessary to it. 

The little one is a Christian now, no more is required, he 
is God's own child ; but it is a beautiful custom of the 
church to sign the sign of the cross upon the child's fore- 
head, for the cross is the sign of Jesus crucified, and it shows 
that we are ready to fight for Him who fought and died and 
conquered for us. 

Tbe priest calls upon the congregation now to gire thanks 
to God, and then, kneeling upon our knees, we say the 
Lord's own prayer ; then the priest thanks ** Our Father " 
for having received the child who has been baptized into 
His church, and asks that he may be safe in life and in 
death. 

The last part of the service is an address to the godfathers 
and godmothers upon their duties, upon the things the child 
is to learn, and upon the care that they are to take to bring 
him to the bishop to be confirmed by him as soon as he 
is old enough, and have been taught the articles of the 
Christian faith. 

Dear children, when you are m chtnrch at a baptism will 
you try and remember that you have been baptized, that 
you have been brought to the font, and made members of 
Christ, children of God, and mheritors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that the Holy Spirit has been given to you to help 
you to be good and loving and obedient, all that the little 
ones who belong to Jesus ought to be. 

Remember that you have promised by your godfathers 
and godmothers to give up sin. Remember too, that before 
very long, in your confirmation, you must take those pro- 
mises upon yourselves, and God would send His Holy Ghost 
to give you yet greater help ; and when you are confirmed 
the greatest help of all will come to you, you will kned at 
the altar of God, and be made oiie with Jesus, in his own 
most holy Sacrament 

{To de continued^ 




MAUD AND HER GRANDFATHER. 
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Little Maude was grandfather's darling, there is no denying 
that fact ; she had a great many brothers and sisters, aiid 
they were all very good children, and grandfather loved 
them all very dearly, but the softest comer in his loving old 
heart' was certainly occupied by Maude. Do you know why 
this was ? It was because the child was so good to hiiii ; 
he was -very old, and could not walk, and very often she 
would leave her play, leave the games she most liked, and 
go and sit upon his knee and talk to him in her innocent 

;' way, and listen to his stories of her own dear mother when 

jt.- she was a litde girl. 

s':;' "You're a duffer, Maude," one of her brothers had said 
one day ; " we've had the j oiliest game of * Hunt the Hare,' 
and you ran away at the beginning, and have been wasting 
your time in doors ever since ;" and Maude with quivering 
lip had answered, " Grandfather was all alone in the house, 
and I thought he might be dull, and so I have been sitting 
with him." 

Grandfather overheard the conversation, and it was from 
that day that Maude was his especial darling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Was she kind to you ? " 

" She wasn't unkind to us, but she used to eat so much 
that there wasn't anything left for us. She used to travel 
about with us sometimes, when papa and FranQois wanted 
to get up a show, for she was very, very strong, and 
used to be able to lift up . great heavy weights that men 
'c6uldn't carry, and lots ot people came to our booth at 
Stuttgardt Fau: to see her do the things. But another man 
there had a show-booth, and he asked Herculina to marry 
him, and so she never travelled about with us any more." 

The children would fain have lingered much longer talking 
to their new friends, for the world into which Cherubino and 
Zephirine admitted them was as strange and wonderful as 
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theirs could be to the little strollers. Presently, however, 
a nicely dressed maid came forward, exclaiming : 

" Why, miss and* master, don't you want any coffee and 
christening cake ? " 

Immediate was the separation which ensued. Mary did not 
forget, however, to shake hands with her new little friends, 
and Zephirine begged her to come to the entertainment that 
evening. Mary and Theodore hurried off, equally eager to 
taste the christening cake, and to tell their parents of the 
wonderful little boy and girl who had never heard about our 
Saviour. 

As Cherubino and Zephirine took the road which led back 
to their inn, they met Frangois, who was in great anxiety 
as to what had become of them, as he and M. Lionet 
were waiting for tliem to come into the carriage for tlie great 
advertising ride round the town. He was so anxious about 
them and consequently so delighted to see them when they 
appeared, that all sense of anger at their having been so 
long away was lost in that of relief at their return. The poor 
lean old horse was standing ready saddled and bridled, with 
a beautiful blue cloth, the work of Herculina, thrown over 
him. M. Lionet, dressed in a sort of knight's armour, 
held the horse by the bridle, while Frangois as Harlequin, 
in an attire of motley colours, and with a high cocked hat 
stuck on the top of his head, danced about in a grotesque 
style, and occasionally blow a trumpet. In all the open 
spaces of the town, and before the doors of the principal 
inhabitants, he made a halt, blew a blast on his trumpet, and 
announced in a loud voice what the evening's entertainment 
was to be. " Ladies and gentlemen ! " he exclaimed, " you 
are respectfully invited to patronize the entertainment about 
to be given this evening, at the Blue Eagle, in honour of the 
two infant prodigies, Cherubino and Zephirine. Zephirine 
is airier than a butterfly, if she only stretches out her littie 
feet. Bah ! she can fly to the top of the highest tower. 
Vite ! she will spring down on the tips of her-toes ! brrr ! *' 
In the same manner he then began to extol the charms and 
accomplishments of Cherubino, to which encomiums a noisy 
troop of schoolboys replied with laughter and ironical, 
cheers. 
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To all this the children had long been accustomed, and 
Zephirine had often enjoyed the joke of retaliating upon the 
perpetrators of these witticisms mth a shower of nutshells, 
and of making faces at them. But to-day she had become 
suddenly quiet and thoughtful, while as to Cherubino, he 
did not even raise his eyes. He was thinking of the church, 
that large beautiful house, of the little child who had been 
baptized, and of all that little Mary had told them about 
the Saviour. Then he thought of the two children 
themselves, now happily sitting at home with their parents 
and their little brother, eating christening cake. His eyes 
filled with tears at the thought. " Why is there such a 
difference between me and other children ? " passed through 
his sorrowful little heart. 

Similar thoughts must have been occuring to little 
Zephirine, usually so merry, for when the horse stood still 
a little while for Fran9ois to edify the crowd with his merry 
antics, she went up to her father and whispered to him : 
" Papa, have I ever been christened ? " 

With great astonishment, M. Lionet looked through the 
eye-holes in the vizard of his loiight's helmet, and said : 

" Of course, child. Why do you ask such a strange 
question ? " • 

" But where was I christened : was it in a church ? " 

" Why, where else ? Do you suppose it was in a bam? 
As far as I can remember, it was somewhere on the French 
border, and the clergyman was a Roman Catholic priest." 

" But did they pray for me to the Saviour ? Do I belong 
to Him?" 

" What rubbish ! Don't worry your mind about things of 
that sort, but put on a cheerful face, and M. Lionet walked 
quickly away." 

The fat good natured landlord was very kind to the chil- 
dren, and in the course of the afternoon gave them some 
nice warm coffee, otherwise they were left to their own 
devices, except that they were forbidden to go out ; papa 
Lionet being occupied with games of cards, in which he in- 
variably beat, till people refused to play any longer with him, 
declaring him to be a magician. Gradually evening 
came on, and the children put on their fine clothes and be- 
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took themselves to the hall where the entertainment was to 
take place. 

Spite of the grand ideas the children held on the subject 
of tiiese halls, this apartment was but scantily warmed and 
dimly lighted. The audience was large, not indeed on 
account of the puffing advertisement, but in consequence of 
their having seen and been charmed with the two beautiful 
children who had been drawn through the town that mom- 
ing. There were a great number of nursemaids and children 
and of young people. A few parents also were there, accom- 
paning their children. In the foremost row of spectators 
sat Mary and Theodore, with their father, Mr. Winter, a 
wealthy man, in a large way of trade. He was no great 
friend to comic entertainments for children, and on the day 
after his child's christening he would never have thought of 
going to such an amusement, but Mary and Theodore 
had begged so hard to be taken to see the pretty little boy 
and girl again, that he could not resist their entreaties, par- 
ticularly as he himself felt already a great interest in what 
he had heard of these unprotected little ones. 

FrauQois was standing before the outer door, blowing his 
trumpet and beating the drum, in order to entice people to 
come in, until the hall was full. 

Then he slipped on a clown's dress, and vaulted with a 
couple of somersaults into the hall, to the great amusement 
and admiration of the audience. 

M. Lionet then stepped forward, in his knight's attire, 
holding a child by each hand. He looked extremely 
venerable, and even the mischievous little boys in the last 
row felt overwhelmed with respect towards him, as he took 
off his helmet and bowed so low that his long sharp nose 
almost touched the ground. Cherubino also took off his 
cap, and Zephirine made so graceful a courtesy that the 
audience were absolutely enchanted. The spectators clapped 
their hands, and Mary felt quite proud of her acquaintance 
with the elegant little performer, to whom she kissed her 
hand. 

Fran9ois now had to bring out a table, that M. Lionet 
might perform some conjuring tricks. There was nothing 
at all original in these feats of jugglery ; they were also such 
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as had been exhibited by professesors of sleight of hand 
hundreds of times before. M. Lionet asked some one 
present to lend him a watch, which amid the loud cries of 
the spectators he beat to pieces in a mortar. The broken 
fragments were exhibited to the company, and then placed 
in a little box and put under the table, from which Franqois, 
the clown, presently produced the watch, whole and unhurt. 
Then followed some tricks with cards which the clown 
mimicked in such a ridiculous way as to send every one into 
fits of laughter. But at last the audience, who were anxious 
to see the children perform, became unable to restrain their 
impatience at being kept so long waiting for their appearance. 
Lionet and Fran9ois, becoming aware of this, accordingly 
concluded hastily the first act, and the table was taken away. 
M. Lionet speedily reappeared with a violin, and Fran9ois 
with his trumpet, and amid the discordant music which the 
tw^o produced, tlie tambourine dance began. Cherubino 
stood waiting with his little stick in the middle of the hall, 
ready to beat, while Zephirine flew past him, ready to begin 
the dance. The poor boy. however, stood there with a sor- 
rowful countenance, for the instant he caught sight of the 
two children he was seized with a strange longing to be in 
the church again, or to have a home. He scarcely heard 
the notes of the music which was to allure him to the dance, 
and he did not see the threatening looks cast upon him by 
**papa.'' Zephirine, on the other hand, delighting in the 
exercise of dancing, glided up to him in the most irresistibly 
coaxing manner, smiled at him and blew a little trumpet, she 
wore, close at his ear. Then, with the most comic gestures 
and glances, she drew him into the dance, careering round 
him, moving the while so lightly that her feet scarcely 
seemed to touchthe ground, and so completely got hold of 
him that the audience scarcely perceived his melancholy, or 
only set it down to an intentional contrast with her own 
vivacity. At the conclusion Zephirine twisted herself round 
on one foot as agilely as if she were not only as light as, but 
made of air, all the while holding her tambourine above her 
head, and the whole she wound up with a graceful courtesy. 
Quite a thunder of applause greeted the elegant little sylph, 
even those who had firequented many theatres and witnessed 
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performances of the most elaborate and artistic kind, were 
struck and charmed with -the native graces of this little child. 
At a sign from her father she went round among the spectators 
with her tambourine, which was soon filled witii coins. 
When, however, the child came near where Mary and Theo- 
dore were sitting, she looked perplexed, blushed deeply, and 
exclaiming, " No, not you," was passing on with her tam- 
bourine j but they on their part had filled hands and 
pockets with cakes and sweetmeats from the christening 
breakfast, and these they forced Zephirine to accept They 
looked up at their father, hoping he would put, at least, a 
dollar into her tambourine, but that he would not do, but 
whispered to his son and daughter, " I will speak to the 
father of these children." 

CHAPTER V. 
The Interview. 

The audience dispersed, though Frangois was preparing 
some fresh exhibitions of his fun and drollery. Mary and 
Theodore, however, still lingered, Cherubino joined their 
little group, and the four children were soon in eager con- 
versation. M. Lionet could not make out how his children 
had contrived to make the acquaintance of the little 
Winters. But Zephirine explained by a few brief words, 
^* These are the children we met in the church, papa, at 
their little brother's christening, and they know such a lot 
of beautiful, beautiful things ! " 

Mr. Winter, however, addressed himself very politely to 
M. Lionet, and paid him at first some compliments on the 
talent and grace of his little daughter, after which he asked 
him the question, "Are they both your children?" 

" Yes," replied M. Lionet, but with a certain perplexity 
of manner. 

" You must have married rather late in life," said Mr. 
Winter, as he contrasted the withered old face of the 
conjuror with those of the two pretty little children. 

** Yes ; my little girl — I mean my children is — I mean 
are my second wife's children. My first wife was a most 
accomplished actress, but unfortunately she took so to 
drinking, and fell so much under the dominion of the bad 
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habit that I could not keep her at home, and we were not 
living together at the time of her death, . I afterwards 
married a lady who possessed a charming little collection 
of wax figures, but she died soon after my girl was bom, 
and the waxwork was all burnt at the great fire in the town 

of G . My own attainments in natural magic and the 

dancing talents of my daughter have hitherto been the 
principal sources of my income, though I have derived 
much help from my excellent Frangois. My boy has as yet 
been somewhat of a disappointment to me. I had ex- 
pected so much from his infant beauty and precocity. But 
I can already see that he Has no ambition." 

" You are French by nation, I think ? My children were 
so informed by yours." 

" We are from Alsace, the border province, but I haye 
not. been many years in Germany. The unsettled state of 
affairs in France is not favourable to the fine arts." 

Mr. Winter could not help smiling at the grand language 
the conjuror made use of in speakmg of his vocation, but 
he then said to M. Lionet, " Do you not think your present 
wandering mode of life somewhat unfavourable to your 
children's character ? " 

" *rhey are very young," was the reply, ''and the physical 
education they are having now will render that of their 
minds easier." 

" Do you really think so ? " asked Mr. Winter, with a 
smile of doubt. 

"Besides," continued M. Lionet, " there has latterly been 
travelling about with us a most estimable and accomplished 
lady, who partly took charge of my children. She was a 
female athlete, and occasionally delighted the public with 
exhibitions of her enormous strength. She married when 
we were at Stuttgardt, but I hope soon to secure the services 
of some other lady as governess to my son and daughter, 
though I shall always keep their education partly in my own 
hands." 

Mr. Winter had his doubts as to the excellence of an 
education conducted by Herculina or any other " lady " 
whom M. Lionet was likely to choose as a governess, nor, 
indeed, did that gentleman himself seem one ver^- well 
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adapted for imparting instruction to the young mind ; for tke 
children's own sake, however, he was determined not to 
quarrel with the poor conjuror. He asked Lionet, if he 
meant to make any prolonged stay in Nuremberg, to let his 
children come sometimes to see Mary and Theodore. He 
had already begun to feel a hearty sympathy with the poor 
little things ; though not feeling as yet quite sure of their fit- 
ness to be companions to his own children, he determined 
that either he or his wife would always contrive to be present 
when the little people were together. 

Whilst Cherubino and Zephirine were supping off the 
long-promised roast meat and the delicious confectionary 
which Mary and Theodore had brought them, and while M. 
Lionet was counting up the proceeds of the evening, the two 
little Winters were entertaining their mother with descrip- 
tions of the wonderful evening they had passed, and of their 
interview with their new friends. The evening passed away, 
and the two little performers crept into their waggon, while 
Mary and Theodore, after a sweet prayer at their mother's 
knee, went into the neat, comfortable little beds. Zephirine 
had already closed her tired little eyes in slumber, when 
Cherubino startled her by a loud whisper from his comer. 

" Sister, sister ! " he said. 

" What is it you want, Cherubino ? " 

" That boy told me to-day that they prayed to God every 
night and morning, and that that made the Saviour send 
angels to them to take care of them.'' 

" But I didn't see anybody with them." 

" They told me that their mother says people can't see 
angels, but they're with them." 

" Yes, I dare say that's quite true." 

'^Zephirine, I wish we knew how to pray. To-morrow 
Theodore has promised to teach me a prayer, but I should 
like to begin at once. Don't you think you could think of 
something to say, if you tried ? " 

" I'll try then." And Zephirine folded her little hands, 
and said, with great reverence : " Dear Saviour, we neither 
of us know how to pray, but please send us some angel to 
take care of us, as we haven't got any mother." 

And having said this, she sank immediately and quietly 
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to sleep, while poor Cherubino's sorrowful heart kept him 

awake many hours longer. 

* * ♦ * • 

Meantime, what was Mr. Winter about? Hour after 
hour he was pacing up and down his room ; his wife was 
quite surprised at his being so restless. He was a good, 
Godfearing man, contented with, and grateful for, the 
blessings it had pleased Providence to bestow upon him, 
and imable to see any trouble or suffering without 
endeavouring, as far as lay in his power, to alleviate it. 
His mind was greatly exercised on behalf of these two poor 
children : he could not get them out of his mind. He saw 
plainly that the education they were likely to have was a 
most undesirable one, and that there was nothing in prospect 
for them but a wretched vagabond life. But how were they 
to be helped ? That Lionet would be likely to consent to 
part from his daughter, his principal source of income, 
was highly improbable, even if he (Winter) undertook to 
defray all the expenses of her education; and then what 
right had he to deprive a father of his child ? The boy, less 
skilled in the gifts in which his sister excelled, and ap- 
parently in feeble health, would probably be more readily 
parted from ; but at the same time would it be desirable to 
separate the boy and girl, whose love for one another might 
be a comfort and perhaps a protection in the kind of life 
which lay before them. 

It occurred to him while making these reflections, that the 
old conjuror had shown some confusion when questioned 
respecting the boy, and that he had exhibited but little of a 
father's love or pride while speaking of him. Lionet had 
also stated that his wife had died soon after their little 
daughter was bom, and yet the girl seemed older than the 
boy. It was quite plain that there was some mystery here, 
and what it was Mr. Winter was determined to find out. 
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It was a lovely morning in the month of May, the little 
birds sang out their sweetest notes, and all nature seemed 
to re-echo with their joy. 
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All was excitement at the pretty little Bungalow on the 
hill side, situated in one of the most picturesque parts of 
Devonshire, in which resided the family of Mr, and Mrs. 
Pierpoint, composed of three children — Gerard the eldest, a 
handsome boy of fourteen summers ; Elfie, their only giii, 
as bright and merry as a butterfly, with laughing blue eyes 
and hair of golden shade, and lastly, little Hugh, the pet of 
the whole family, for no one could help loving him, a tiny 
delicate boy of seven, whose constitution appeared so frail 
that he seemed sent on earth only to blossom a while and 
then fade away. 

All was bustle in the house. For the last ten da5rs they 
had been expecting the arrival of their uncle and aunt from 
India, with their only child, who after fourteen years* mis- 
sionary labour were returning to England. 

The children were busily engaged speculating on the 
qualities of their almost unknown relations, and only waiting 
for the old country postman to bring them the welcome news 
of the time of their arrival. Slowly up the pathway the old man 
was seen approaching and the large letter was delivered into 
the hand of Gerard who had hastened to meet him, who 
took it to his father who opened it in haste, but soon the 
joy of all was turned into the deepest sorrow ; for instead of 
the glad news they anticipated it was a telegram from 
the Admiralty, with the fearful intelligence that the 
" Hesperus " had gone down in the night, and that out 
of 300 on board only seven saved and amongst those named 
the orphan daughter of the Reverend Alfred and Mrs. Bever- 
ley, who had both sunk to rise no more in this world. 

The grief and sorrow that followed is too sacred to 
describe, for Mrs. Pierpoint had never seen her only sister 
since the week after her marriage, when she had sailed with 
her husband to the field of his new occupation. So the 
meeting they were both looking forward to so eagerly^ after 
so many years of separation, was thus ended for ever in this 
life. 

A week had now passed since the awful news, when the 
childred were again expecting an arrival, this time one little 
stranger only; Mr. and Mrs. Pierpoint had gone a few days 
previously to London to meet their young niece and bring her 
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safely home with them. It was evening and all looked bright 
and cheerful inside the house, a glowing fire, and curtains 
closely drawn, for it had been a chSly May evening and they 
thought after an Indian climate they could hardly keep their 
new cousin too warm. Gerard at last broke the silence 
and pushing his rich brown hair off his forehead said, " I say, 
Elf., I feel imcommonly shy, I'm siure I don't know what to say 
to Cousin Olive when I first see her." ** What a pretty name,'^ 
said Elf, " and I am sure to say the wrong thing. I always 
do, and then dear mamma will look so vexed, and J shall 
get red and wish I had never said anything, for I always 
make such unfortunate speeches. I often wish I had held 
my tongue and been silent.'' ^' And I, "said little Hugh," shall 
give her a kiss and say nothing." They had hardly finished 
tiieir remarks when the sound of carriage wheels was heard 
up the drive, then a sudden stoppage, a ringing of the great 
door bell, the running of old Dick, the man servant, then 
the opening of the hall door, and in another minute Mrs. 
Peirpoint entered the room, leading with her hand Olive 
Beverley. 

All eyes were turned upon her, and surely the face that 
met their gaze went at once to their hearts ; a face so pale 
and pensive, an expression so calm and sweet that seemed 
to be striving for mastery, the lips trembled, and the eyes 
filled with tears. Elfie came forward immediately, and 
said, " Cousin, dear, let me help you off with your cloak," 
whilst the heavy travelling wrapper fell into the hands of 
Gerard; then the hat removed frdm the weary head, exposing 
to view a mass of almost black hair that hung loosely down 
to the waist, with a face as pale as marble and deep hazel 
eyes, relieved only by the dress of deep mourning. Little 
Hugh then came forward, and with his pretty simple way, 
saic^ " Dear Cousin Olive kiss me, I love you I" This broke 
down all restraint, and the young orphan cousin of thirteen 
summers bent down with such a look of love and imprinted 
a tender kiss on Hugh's cheek, that from that moment they 
were fast and faithful friends. All at once they were inter- 
rupted by a boisterous sound, and the door was pushed 
roughly open, and in came bounding a totally unexpected 
stranger, a splendid Newfoundland dog, one of the largest 
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of its kind, who rushed with all transports of joy up to 
Olive. " O my dear faithful Hector, we had forgotten you. 
This noble creature,'* she said, " we brought from India, it 
was poor mamma's pet ; indeed, it almost saved my life, for 
when the ship was going down, and I struggling almost un- 
consciously in the water, he caught hold of my dress and 
swam with me till we were taken up by the vessel that saved 
us. I never mean to part with him, my faithful Hector. 
At least if you will let me keep him, aunt." 

"Yes, yes, my child, he is our friend for ever, noWe 
animal," said Mrs. Pierpoint, laying her hand caressingly 
on the dog's head, who wagged his tail and seemed to take 
it all in. "Olive, dear, I think you must go upstairs and rest 
a few minutes whilst tea is being made," and thus sa)dng, she 
accompanied her niece to her pretty little roon; that had 
been arranged tastefully by loving hands, to try and make 
the orphan cousin feel at home. 

The bell soon rang for tea, and Elfie came to fetch Olive. 
The evening, of course, passed very slowly, no one seemed 
to know what to do or talk about except little Hugh, who 
had placed himself on a footstool at her feet and cushioned 
his head lovingly in her lap, whilst Olive's fingers rested 
tenderly on his forehead. At last Mrs. Pierpoint said, "I think, 
Olive dear, you ought to retire, for I am sure you will be 
glad to be alone, my child. " So wishing her uncle and cousins 
good night 0:ive left the room. Later in the evening, 
before Mrs. Pierpoint herself retired, she thought she must 
take one peep at the young creature. So going quietly into 
the room, she found Olive peacefulty asleep ; she bent down 
to imprint a kiss, but found the cheek wet with traces of 
tears. She was leaving the bed when the foUawing words 
caught her ear: " Mother, dear mother, father, dear father, 
both in heaven. Yes, I will keep myself unspotted from the 
world ; God will help .me." Mrs. Pierpoint could hear no 
more, but sending up a silent prayer to Heaven that she 
might love, comfort, and cherish the orphan, she silently 
left the room. 

Six months had passed away since Olive had come to 
reside with them ; her deep grief had settled down into a 
calmness and resignation almost beyond her years; ever 
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ready to enter into the pleasures of her cousins — taking long 
walks with Gerard, telling him interesting tales of Indian 
life, always followed by Hector, sometimes going down the 
village with Elfie to see some poor family, leaving behind 
her simple words of friendly comfort and childlike simplicity. 
She soon became the sunbeam of the house ; but the greatest 
of all friends was little Hugh, he never seemed to like to 
lose sight of her. The child grew daily weaker and weaker, 
and he appeared to be indeed fading away. A heavy trial 
was about to fall on the whole family, for the old doctor 
who had attended him from his infancy had informed Mrs. 
Pierpoint that very morning that Hugh was in a rapid 
decline and that nothing could save him, that the frail young 
boy could not last long, that before the winter sat in they 
must be prepared to lose their treasure. 

Poor Mrs. Pierpoint was in her room, brooding over the 
painful news, when a soft tap at the door and in came Olive. 

"Aunt, dear, I want to speak with you; Hugh is very ill, he 
has never complained till to-day, and he says he feels so 
tired and weary, he cannot sit up, so I have made him lie 
down on his little couch. Can nothing be done for him ? " 

" Olive, my child," said her aunt, " can you bear a great 
sorrow and some very sad tidings?'' 

** Oh, aunt, it will not be the first great sorrow I have 
borne; but I guess it, aunt, and you will be the greatest 
sufferer, our Hugh is going to be taken from us." 

" Yes, Olive, Dr. Wilson truthfully informed me to-day 
he can do nothing for him," and grief choked Mrs.Pierpoint's 
voice, and she bowed her head in bitterness. 

Olive thought she would be best alone. So bending down 
and giving her aunt a gentle kiss, she silently left the room. 

One afternoon, a few days after the above conversation, 
Elfie had gone down the village to tea, Gerard went for a 
walk with his father ; Olive had declined going, Hugh wanted 
her, and that was sufficient reason'; for since he had taken 
to his bed they took it in turns to sit with him, but when it 
came to Olive's his large dreamy eyes would light up, and he 
would say, *' Oh I'm so glad." She had begged her aunt 
to fetch Elfie home, for she thought the change might do 
Mrs. Pierpoint good, for ever since the sad trial had been 
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made known to her she seemed ill and hardly able to bear 
it. They were all alone, Olive and Hugh, and had been 
silent for a few minutes. 

" I say, Olive, I'm going to tell you something. I 
had such a beautiful dream just before dinner; I think 
I'm going to die, but I'm not a bit .afraid. In my dream 
such a bright shining angel came to me and said, 
* Little Hugh, would you like to be an angel, and wear a 
golden crown and sing hymns and play on a beautiful harp?' 
and then I saw hundreds of little children all so happy with 
crowns on their heads and harps in their hands around a grea^ 
great throne, and I said, * O yes ! do take me with you,' but 
the angel said, *Not just yet, but I'll come and fetch you soon; 
there is a place ready for you, my child,' and I woke up; ever 
since I don't feel afraid to die, because I'm going to heaven; 
but poor mamma, papa, Elfie, and Gerard, how sorry they 
will be. Olive, dear Olive, shall I give any message to your 
mamma and papa ? — you know I shall see them there.'-' 

This was too much for Olive, and bursting into tears, she 
replied, 

" Yes, Hugh dear, tell them I am longing to be with them, 
and that I am trying to keep myself * unspotted from the 
world,' and that I shall meet them there," and thus saying, 
Olive struggled to conquer her feelings. " Now, Hugh dear, 
you must try and sleep a little while," so drawing the 
curtains and making him comfortable, she went to her room 
for a few minutes. What she did during that short time we 
Avill leave our readers to discover, but Olive returned cahn 
and resigned, with a cheerful smile on her face. She was 
sitting quiedy with Hugh when they all returned. 

A week had passed away, and it was little Hugh's eighth 
birthday, they had all promised to spend a part of the 
afternoon with him. He had complained of feeling tired, 
and they were all talking in subdued whispers, thinking he 
had dosed off in a quiet sleep. All at once he started up, 
and with a loud voice exclaimed, 

" Mamma ! Papa ! Olive ! the angel has come for me, 

oh it looks so., shining and beautiful, Elfie ! Gerard, don't 

' keep me back, I'm going to heaven ; come to toe there, 

Olive, dear; I will give your message to your father and 
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mother. Let me see you are trying to keep yourself * un- 
spotted from the world.' Oh, I'm so happy mamma ; kiss 
me, don't cry. Papa, come and hold my hands. Olive, 
sing me the hymn you sang yesterday, about around the 
throne and thousands of little children stand. Yes, I see 
them all .waiting for me ; sing it, Olive, sing it." 

Olive tried to conquer her feelings, and began with a 
trembling voice, but as she proceeded she regained more 
composure and sang sweetly, to the end of the hymn, and as 
the last sounds of glory, glory, were dying oif her lips, Hugh 
caught up the words, and shouted, ** Yes, glory, glory, glory," 
and the spirit of the loving young child had gone to sing his 
new song and play his harp for ever and ever with the 
thousands around about that throne. 

We must pass over the next ten days of sacred sorrow. 
Hugh had been borne to his grave by the village children — 
a touching sight; but the poor mother and father — only 
those who have experienced such kind of trials can feel the 
aching void of such losses which God and time alone can 
cure; still they had one great and happy thought that their 
little Hugh was safe in heaven. 

Springtime had come round again, and Gerard had gone to 
Rugby, Elfie and Olive had lessons from a lady who had come 
to reside in the village, and who instructed them five hours 
daily; poor Mrs. Pierpoint had never recovered the loss of 
her darling child. A fixed grief had settled upon her, and her 
energy seemed paralysed. Olive was the light of the house, 
and almost took her aunt's place, waiting upon her uncle 
and showing him little attentions which the volatile and 
Itght-hearted Elfie never thought about, and yet they* were 
great friends. The calm character of Olive seemed to con- 
tent the wilful Elfie, and they were loving and attached 
sisters. One day they had gone down the \illage to see an 
invalid child ; when they returned home, Elfie complained of 
headache and sore throat ; in the night she became worse, 
and Dr. Wilson was sent for, and pronounced it to be a 
fever, and when he ret;umed next day said it was decidedly 
a severe case of t)^hus. For weeks Elfie lingered between 
life and death, until at last the crisis came, and Dr. Wilson gave 
the joyful news that she was out of danger. Mrs. Pierpoint 
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had been like one turned during the whole illness, and 
unable to render any assistance, so the nursing had fallen 
upon Olive, who had watched her cousin through it all. 
To-day, for the first time, Elfie had been carried downstairs; 
but another startling report had just reached them, that 
Olive had taken the fever, and Dr. Wilson said was likely 
to have a severe time of it This at last roused Mrs. Pier- 
point from her lethargy, for she felt, with all a mother's 
love, that Olive had sacrificed herself for her child- New 
strength seemed given her; she never left Olive but for 
an hour's rest At last Olive was pulled through the height 
of the fever, only sad, sad tidings was the issue. Dr. Wilson 
had informed them her constitution was now worn out, she had 
no strength left, and must sink from exhaustion under it. 
Gerard was telegraphed for, to see once again, his dying 
cousin. 

He arrived just in time to see her smile her last smile, 
and hear her say she should meet them all again in the 
Home where she was. • 



Four Prizes of Books will be given for the best Answers to the 
following Questions ; Answers to be sent to the Editor, care of Mr. 
Hodges, 24, King William St., Strand, before the 1 5th of October. 

1. What was the cause of the first Crusade ? 

2. Who preached it ? 

3. Where was a general Council of the Church held preparatory to 

the departure of the first Crusade ? 

4. What happened at it ? 

5. Tell some of the events of the first Crusade. 

6. What was the end of Peter the Hermit ? 

7. And of Godfrey de Bouillon ? 

8. Of what great Burgundian Saint do we hear in connection with the 

first Crusade ? 

9. Relate something of his history. 

10. The date and events of the second Crusade. 

11. What was the great school of learning in Normandy at the time of 

the Norman Conquest ? 

12. Relate what you know of Lanfranc and S. Anselm. 




HELPFUL NELLY. 
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Nelly's father is a cripple and Nelly's mother is lying in 
the little churchyard in sight of the cottage window, where 
James Drew sits at his work all day, making and mending 
boots and shoes for all the village. 

He has had a great deal of trouble in his life, but there is 
one great joy in it, and that is, his little Nelly. He can 
trust her with anything. She never dawdles if she is sent on 
an errand, she is always ready when she is wanted, and if a 
pair of boots have to be taken home in a hurry, no one like 
helpful little Nelly to trudge along the country roads and 
deliver them safely to their owner. 



Our little maiden, Phillis, had grown pale and grave. 
Late watchmg and feverish sleep had blanched her rounded 
cheek, and even the golden glory of her hair looked dim as 
she sat with folded hands on AH Hallows' Eve near the 
casement. where, on the Eve of Saint Luke, we found her 
studying the Church's Calendar. 

Dreamily she is gazing at the calm sunsetting, while her 
thoughts wander to her dead mother who, hardly more 
pale, lies motionless in the quiet room below. 

Sweet, late autumn roses were scattered on the white 
sheet that shrouded the beloved form, and Phillis was 
unconsciously weaving rosy visions upstairs — not earthly 
visions were they. She had kept so close beside the dying 
mother; with such full sympathy followed each thought, each 
sigh, or smile, that when the moment of parting came, our 
sweet-hearted maiden caught a glimpse of the Paradise of 
God, and seemed to step across the river of dark death into 
the light beyond. 

No wonder then she had rosy visions. What was her 
loss down here ? Her precious mother claimed still her 
sympathy, and only a thin veil of such child-like flesji- shut 
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out the full participation, that she could not choose but look 
up with thankful love to the master, Jesus, who had called 
her mother to come up into His presence. 

Waking vision very soon closed in sweet, calm sleep. The 
young head rested on the open Book, open at the Book of 
Daniel, where Phillis had been reading the story of the 
tried but unflinching children, who welcomed God's will so 
calmly as to be able to rest in peace, even on the thought 
that they might be permitted to fall down powerless into 
the fiery trial. 

How gently did some one whose face we know so well 
raise the sleeping child. Dame Rachel kissed the white 
cheek, and wished it had been God's will to let her. and her 
mistress come ere the mother died. 

The sun had risen on All Hallows' Day ere Phillis woke, 
and a smile beamed from her bright eyes when she saw 
Dame Rachel standing at the window listening to the 
chimes ringing-in November's golden Saints' Day. 

"Oh, Dame Rachel!" the child exclaimed, "thou art 
come to feast with us on my mother's birthday into glory ! 
I have been dreaming such a sweet vision. I could hear 
the voices of God's saints in that sweet Paradise, where no 
mortal eye can see the souls that wait in the full sunshine 
of certain hope, and methought my mother's voice reached 
my ear, and she was marvelling at the joy that had come 
after trouble, and even with the marvel came thanksgiving 
that she had lived to suffer pain." 

" My child, how bright thou art !" said Dame Rachel, 
amazed ; " and I was weakly murmuring even now that no 
one had been with thee with a woman's hand to press thy 
aching head, or a woman's voice to cheer thee ; and after 
all thou hast got far better, nought has kept. thee dowTi 
here, thou canst well then in vision share with thy sainted 
mother the Paradise of God." 

" Dame Rachel, it has been such a blessed time," 
answered Phillis ; " I could not feel alone. Mother and I 
have lived the life of Paradise together, we have been thinking 
so much of All Hallows' Day, bringing the saint-life nearer 
ours; for surely among the all-hallowed ones may be 
reckoned the humble souls none have noted — the little 
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children who have lived a long bright day in short time, 
and whose sun has set in floods of glory." 

" And the poor serving woman, mayhap too, sweet 
Phillis," said the dear old dame, while the tears streamed 
from her dim eyes, and she buried her face in her withered 
hands. 

"Yes, yes, dear Dame Rachel, the servant has the 
highest place of all surely among the saints, most like the 
Master who became a servant." 

Quietly the child and the faithful old friend wept together 
tears of joy, which seemed quite in keeping with the merry 
morning bells. 

A little later the mother's death-room served as oratory to 
the gathered family, and never had the day of All Hallows 
felt so real, nor its sweet collect found echo more true than 
this day, when Phillis kneeling close to her father, his 
foltering voice became strong as he prayed in the good old 
words — 

; *' O, Almighty God, who hast knit together tliine elect in 
one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body of 
Thy Son, Christ, our Lord ; grant us grace so to follow Thy 
blessed saints in all virtuous and godly living, that we may 
come to those unspeakable joys which Thou has prepared 
for til em that unfeignedly love Thee ; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.'' 



Salter's litUe Sister ; 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

By the Editor, 



Chapter XL 

IVIrs. Finch looked very grave and sorrowful at that time. 
Lucy used to remark to Walter as the pair went off every 
morning to the crossing, that she thought she must have 
heard some bad news, for she was so quiet and solemn, and 
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ziever scolded either of them as she used to do, and Walter 
would only laugh aiid say he supposed she found it cold ; 
"but she was very kind to him, and he liked her very much — 
"better than he ever thought he could have done. 

October came and went, and Walter's little cough grew 
into a very great one, and his little hands were very thin, 
and there was a strange bright look in his eyes, which 
nobody but Mrs. Finch noticed. 

The little fellow n^ver complained; in fact, he was very 
cheerful during those autumn days. " Work was coming in 
again," he said; he liked the mud and the rain for the 
crossing was worth a great deal more than it had been in 
the summer, and Lucy wanted ever so many things which 
he should soon be able to get her. 

One evening, it was the first of November, the boy and 
girl went home down a street which they had only been in 
once or twice before. It was rather later than usual and 
at a little door in the wall a crowd of people stood waiting 
for admission. '* Let us go in," said Lucy, " perhaps it's 
a wild beast show, and IVe got sixpence in my pocket." 
The door was. thrown open, the crowd pressed on, Walter 
and his little sister amongst it, and then they stood in a 
place which something told them was a church, and yet 
it was not a bit like that church they had once peeped into, 
and had been so rudely beaten off the scenes— it was ever- 
so-much smaller; and there were bright lights and flowers 
far away upon the east wall, and there hung there a crucifix, 
the Lord of Glory on the cross with the crown of thorns 
round His sacred head. 

They did not know much of that sweet story of old, those 
poor desolate children, and yet, somehow or another, they 
could not but feel that there was something very solemn 
about the whole place. There was no talking as the crowd 
pressed in, and when men and women and children knelt 
upon the stone pavement Walter knelt too, and Lucy stood 
leaning against him, wondering what it all meant. A few 
minutes more and a priest came in and took his place in 
the pulpit; there was no organ, no white-robed choristers. 
were to be seen in that little mission church, but the people 
sang a hymn, and the preacher said some prayers, beginning 
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with, " Our Father," and then he spoke to the people about 
the communion of saints, about those who had gone before 
and who were looking down in love upon them all as they 
prayed to God in His own house. Walter listened eagerly 
to language such as he had never heard before ; it seemed 
to him as though he were in a dream — that the preacher s 
voice came from a long way off, from that unknown place 
where his mother was. 

" Lucy," he said, as once more ht stood with his little 
sister in the street, and the stars, the kindly, pitying eyes of 
the father of all love, looked do^^^l upon them in the dark- 
ness. " Lucy," he said, " mother could see us, I always 
told you she could." 

Lucy, truth to tell, had been fast asleep for the last half 
hour. "Did he know mother?" she asked wonderingly; 
" did he ever see her?" 

" No; but he said them as was dead could look down 
upon us and see what we was doing, and so Lucy, dear 
Lucy, perhaps she sees that I try to take care of you," and 
Walter's arm was thrown lovingly round his little sister's 
neck. ' • 

She looked up into his face wonderingly, and then . she 
clung eagerly to his arm as though a strange, sudden fear 
had come upon her. " Walter, dear Walter, you ain't going 
to see mother, are you?" 

For answer there came the hollow-sounding cough to 
which Lucy, day and night, was so accustomed, that she 
did not heed it — then a gasping for breath, and in low 
tones Walter said, " I don't want to go* away and leave 
you, Lucy dear, but sometimes I'm so tired and the parson 
said there was rest in the land beyond the skies." He did 
not speak again until they reached Mrs. Finch's door, then 
he stooped and kissed the child and said, " Lucy, if I was 
to go there, I could see you still and care for you still." 

The poor little maid did not understand him, perhaps he 
hardly understood himself, or what that strange longing 
was which had come to him to fly away and be at rest. 

He roused himself from his dreamy mood to help Lucy 
upstairs, and Mrs. Finch watched them as they went. And 
always in the years that came afterwards, when she th'ought 
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of the brother and sister, the remembrance of that night 
stood foremost in her memory. "The lad looked," she 
lased to say, " as if he had come straight from the angels." 

{To be continued.) 



CHAPTER VI. 
Investigation. 

" Counsels right," says the proverb, " come in the night ;" 
and so it proved in the case of Mr. Winter. His wife could 
not at all make out why he rose so very early the next 
morning, and why, long before she was up, he was to be 
heard moving about in a little room exactly over her head, 
and rummaging in a chest in which old pamphlets and news- 
papers were stowed away. The children, when sent upstairs 
to fetch hipi down to breakfast, were surprised to find their 
father, usually so particular about neatness and order, sur- 
rounded by a perfect sea of newspapers. Quite siljjnt from 
astonishment they watched him take bundle after bundle of 
papers down and throw them upon the floor. At last he 
snatched up one and took it down in triumph to his wife, 
exclaiming, " I've got it ! " 

" What have you got ? " asked Mrs. Winter. 

" I'll tell you bye and bye," replied her husband, who did 
not wish the idea that he had got in his mind to be pre- 
maturely suspected. 

After Mary and Theodore had gone to school, however, 
Mr. Winter read to his wife from the newspaper the following 
advertisement, which was both in the French and German 
languages ; — 

** The Chevalier d'Ormont, offers a reward of 600 francs, to 
any one who can afford him any information as to the where- 
abouts of his only child Leon d'Ormont In all probabiHty 
the child has been, at the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, carried away by his German nurse, Margaret Rothe, to 
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her native country, Rhenish Prussia. No traces of either 
have as yet been discovered. The boy was about the age 
of fifteen months at the time of his disappearance. He has 
about him no marks which might lead to his identification. 
It is not known whether the nurse, at the time of her flight, 
took with her any articles of value from my house, which 
was shortly after plundered by the revolutionary troops. I 
have since taken up my abode at Innspnick (here followed 
the exact address), and request any one knowing anything 
of my child to give me immediate information." 

" But what is the use of this advertisement ? it must be 
now as much as five years old," said Mrs. Winter, when she 
had read it through. 

" Just because it is five years old," replied her husband. 
" Five years ago, I was in Parliament, and this Chevalier 
d'Ormonf s case, and his constant endeavour to come upon 
some traces ot his lost son were often and prominently 
brought before my notice. I frequently saw the Chevalier 
himself, and last night when I saw this poor little boy 
brought out to exhibit his dancing, I could not help thinking 
how much he resembled some one I had seen before, and 
suddenly it occured to me that that somebody could have 
been none other than the Chevalier d'Ormont himself. I 
don^t know whether I can have dreamed of him or not, but 
certain it is that when I awoke the first thing this morning 
the man seemed to stand before my mind's eye. Our 
Theodore was then just two years old, and our greatest 
delight, which made me feel still more ftill of pity for the 
poor unfortunate father." 

*' Yes," answered the lady, '* I recollect quite distincriy 
your telling me at that time about the poor man, but what 
makes you feel so sure that this conjuror's child is really 
his?" 

*^What? Wliy the astonishing resemblance, in the first 
place, between the child and Chevalier d'Ormont ; then the 
circumstances of the conjuror's advanced age, to be the 
father of so young a child, and the embarassment he showed 
when replying to my questions about him, and the boy's own 
age corresponding to that of the child advertised for." 

" But how could Chevalier d'Ormont's son have got into 
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these people's hands ? How came the servant-maid to catry 
him off?" 

" Why at the time the French Revolution broke out 
the Chevalier was in Paris, for the sake of his wife's health, 
she having been recommended to consult physicians there. 
His chateau was one of the first to be attacked and plundered 
by the mob, and the child was left at home under the care 
of servants. Margaret Rothe, the child's nurse, who appears, 
according to the Chevalier's account, to have been a good- 
natured but thoughtless and imprudent person, seems to have 
fled at the first approach of danger, and to have taken her 
infant charge with her. Certainly at that time the little boy 
disappeared from the chateau, and he has never been heard 
of since. Together with 'Margaret, another of the servants 
vanished from the chateau at the same time, a valet of 
the Chevalier's, a man of whom they had long felt distrustful. 
Of course the Chevalier himself had to take flight. He took 
his wife to a German watering-place, terror and distress 
about her child having completely shattered her already 
dehcate health, and from that period until her death her 
extreme feebleness prevented her husband's liking to leave 
her, even for a day, to pursue his investigations about his 
son. After her death, however, he travelled from one end 
of Germany to the other, to gain any intelligence on the 
subject of his poor little Leon. He also inserted the 
advertisement you have been reading, into most of the 
principal newspapers of Germany, but hitherto without any 
success. I have made up my mind to write to the Chevalier, 
and in the meantime to keep the two children as much as 
possible under my own eye." 

CHAPTER Vn. 

The Playfellows. 

It caused great delight to Mr. Winter's two children, when 
on the following day their father gave them leave to invite 
their new little friends to play with them. It was a great 
triumph to accompany these wonderful little people in their 
gay attire along the streets, from their inn to the Winters' 
abode. Of course the first thing to be done as soon as 
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they arrived, was to take them into the mother's room, and 
introduce them to her and to the baby-brother, little Herr- 
mann Augustus. Mrs. Winter, despite her strong feeling 
against theatrical people in general, could not help being 
charmed with the two pretty and motherless children, 
especially with the gentle, sorrowful looking boy, whose dark 
locks she tenderly stroked, asking him at the same time all 
about how he lived and what he did. 

" But, mother, you should see Zephirine dance,'' cried 
Mary. 

" Yes, yes, Zephirine must dance," exclaimed Theodore, 
and when their mother assured them that she could quite 
believe their little friend danced very nicely, even without 
having seen it, they the more insisted on her having that 
pleasure then and there. Kind Cousin Pauline, who always 
stayed with them to take care of mother and children, when 
mamma was not strong, was made to seat herself at the 
piano, and play a tune for the little visitors to dance to. 
Zephirine had not, indeed, brought her tambourine with her, 
but a plaything with bells, found somewhere about, answered 
the purpose of one. Poor little Cherubino was not himself 
that day. He sat gravely looking at the mother and her baby, 
hardly even answering when he was spoken to. Zephirine did 
not need a companion however. The first sound of the music 
seemed to set every muscle of her body in motion; she really 
appeared scarcely to touch the ground. Now she would fly 
round and round, so light, agile, and rapid, that the eye 
could scarcely follow her ; now she would bend and rock 
herself like a little bird poising itself in the air, and Cousin 
Pauline felt that she had never in all her life played music 
for such a fairy dance. 

The servants overheard what was going on, and came to 
take a peep behind the door ; the children clapped their 
hands with delight, but the mother's eyes filled with tears — 
she herself did not know why — when the little thing stopped 
dancing, and after making a curtsey, knelt down before her. 

" Who taught you to dance so nicely, httle one ? " asked 
Mrs. Winter. 

" When papa's waxwork was burnt, we joined a theatrical 
company, and a thin young lady belonging to them, used to 
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teach me and Cherubino how to dance. But after that 
papa quarrelled with the manager and we came away, and 
then it was that Herculhia came to stay with us and 
travelled about with us. She did belong to a menagerie 
before." 

"Could she dance?" 

" Herculina dance ! " cried the little girl with a hearty laugh. 
"Yes, that she could, like a dancing bear! But when we 
were in large towns, where there was a theatre, pa used to 
take me to see the ballet-dancers, and I used to tell 
Cherubino how it was done, after we came home.'' 

" But wouldn't you like to learn other things besides 
dancing — to be able to hem, and sew, and knit, and write, 
and read pretty books? " 

"Yes, I shouid like that, but I should'nt like to sit in the 
school all day. No, I don't thin^ I should like school. 
When I'm grown up I mean to buy a pony and ride about 
in a circus, as the horsemanship women do. But I love 
dancing." 

"There the ropedancer's blood shows itself," said Mrs. 
Winter to herself, with a gentle shake of the head. "And 
what would you like best, my little fellow?" she added sym- 
pathetically to the boy ? 

" Ah, I don't like dancing at all, it makes me feel so tired. 
And I wish we weren't always travelling about." 

The mother's heart was deeply moved, but she determined 
to ask no more questions at that time, but left the children 
to their play, after they had had their afternoon meal of 
milk and buns. 

Mary brought out her doll to shew her visitor, and that 
was an immense delight to Zephirine, who had never before 
had a doll to play with. And what a dressing' and undress- 
ing there was, to be sure. Never before had little Mary 
Winter been able to dress her doll so prettily, or enjoyed 
such nice games with her as now with this new playfellow. 

Theodore brought out his soldiers and his picture-books. 
The first didn't particularly interest his visitor, but the pic- 
tures were an intense amusement to him, and Theodore had 
enough to do in answering Cherubino's innumerable ques- 
tions, and in telling him the names of the different objects. 
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After that they played at hide and seek, and various other 
games. 

" But you have such tiresome long names," said Theodora 
to Cherubino; "I shall call you Bino — Chembmo's a whole 
year long ! " 

"Bino," accordingly was adopted as his pet name, while 
Zephirine had to submit to be called "Seffie." So passed 
the evening pleasantly away, amid games and laughter, and 
the little Winters thought Frangois came to fetch them far 
too soon. Bino and Seffie on their part, were glad that it 
was dark when they accompanied him home through the 
streets, for the first time in their lives, poor children, they 
were ashamed of being seen walking with harlequin? 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Departure. 

It was with great impatience that Mr. Winter waited for 
tidings from Innspruck where the Chevalier d'Ormont was 
living. Five days after, however, there came a letter from 
the family to whom he had let his house in the T3T0I, stat- 
ing that the'Chevaher had quitted that part of the country, 
and had taken up his residence in Rhenish Prussia, the 
former home of the nurse who so long ago had disappeared, 
under the hope it was supposed, that he might there some- 
day hear some tidings respecting his lost child. His letter 
had been forwarded to him, but it would probably be long 
before an answer could be expected from him. 

Mr. Winter could scarcely contain his impatience, par- 
ticularly as h? knew it would be impossible to keep M. Lionet 
longer in Nuremberg. Zephirine always amused and pleased 
an audience, but the performances of poor Lionet himself and 
of his factotum Fran9ois were so meagre, that he was obliged 
to keep continually going from place to place to get a new 
public. Neither did he much care for the iiitimacy which 
was springing up between his children and the little Winters. 
He saw that Cherubino was growing less and less fond of 
"art," as he grandly termed dancing, and it was only owing 
to Zephirine' s coaxing caressing ways, and her amiability, 
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which made her all powerful with her father, that saved the 
poor boy many a hard punishment. 

Ten happy days, however, passed by, during which the 
four little friends were allowed unrestrained intercourse with 
one another. And they were days of perfect bliss to them 
all, especially to the little strangers. The good Mamma 
Wjuiter, as soon as she had become convinced that this 
intercourse was not likely to be productive of any injury to 
her children, and that they learned no bad habits or un- 
suitable words from their new friends, took the two poor 
little dancers at once to her heart. She altered some of her 
children's warm dresses for clothes for them, got cousin 
Pauline to teach Seffie (whom that lady found a most quick 
pupil) a little knitting, hemming and sewing, while she 
herself talked to Cherubino about God and the dear Saviour, 
explaining those holy truths to him, of course, in a clearer 
and better manner than her children were able to do. Never 
had she had a more attentive listener. 

On the eleventh day, however, the carriage stood in 
readiness at the door of the inn, the two children, in much 
better traveling attire than what they had arrived in, standing 
at the door taking mournful and affectionate farewells of 
their new frieiids. Zephirine was forming the most delight- 
ful plans about coming back one day in the spring, and 
being able to run about in Mr. Winter's garden as often as 
she liked. '* And then our Bino will have such round rosy 
cheeks," said Mary, striking the poor little fellow's pale face. 
Cherubino for his part could not speak, but looked up 
through his tears affectionately at the kind Winters. 

Meantime Mr. Winter was carrying on a long and earnest 
conversation with M. Lionet on the subject of the little boy. 
He did not, indeed, say anything respecting his suspicions 
about Cherubino, he merely remarked that he thought so 
delicate a child was unfit for so violent an exercise as 
dancing. 

" I don't think that," replied the Frenchman. " The boy 
is not wanting in natural grace, but he's lazy. He makes 
very slow progress, but Zephirine, little gipsey that she is, 
can turn him 'round her finger. She manages somehow to 
make him dance, and the public admire the two little things 
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dancing together so much that it's a much better speculation 
to have two children than one, and it doesn't cost much to 
keep the boy. Zephirine has a brilliant career before her. 
As for him, when she's too old to need his dancing with her 
to show her to best advantage, I shall have, if he doesn't 
grew strong and clever in that line, to look out for some- 
thing else for him. He has no turn for conjuring that I can 
see. I've thought of letting him go about with white mice 
to show. Industrious fleas are too complicated ; but time 
will show what he's fittest for." 
. Mr. Winter could not help shuddering at the idea of such 
a career for this interesting boy, but he merely said : " He 
seems to have some aptitude for learning. ' If you had the 
means of giving him a good education, should you object to 
some other career for him ? " 

" I can't undertake to lay out any more for him than I 
have done," said Lionet, somewhat moved. "His keep costs 
me quite enough. I must try all I can to set him forward 
on an artistic career, like my own, but if I find myself quite 
unable to do anything for him in that line, I ishall, perhaps, 
one day take the liberty of applying to you, sir, for advice." 

Mr. Winter saw plainly that there was nothing noiore that 
he could at present say or do ; and with a heavy heart he 
said good-bye to the two children. The four little people 
parted with many tears; only Theodore made a strong effort 
to hold his back, saying to Cherubino : " Tears, Bino ! No, 
it's only girls that cry and blubber ! " 

As long as the carriage was in sight, Seflfie's rosy face and 
the hand of little Bino, waving his wet pocket-handkerchief, 
were still to be seen. When it was no longer visible, Mary 
hid her tearful face in her mother's lap, whispering, " Well 
pray to God for them, mamma." 

{To be contmtied.) 
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Little Janet is a very methodical young person, and every 
morning directly she is dressed she proceeds to give Miss 
Dolly her bath. On this particular occasion Dolly is going 
to be put into the water with all her clothes on, as yesterday 
she fell into the mud out of Janet's arms, and to-day she is 
to have a good washing in this rather original fashion. 



Chapter L 

A place where others are at home, 
But all is strange me. 

"Grandmamma, is this the house?" ssked Leila Har- 
court, as the fly in which they had been driviBig from the 
station stopped at the garden-gate of Ashley Rectory. 

" Yes, deacr ; you get out first," said Mis. Harcourt, as 
the front door was opened, and a benevolent-looking 
elderly clergyman appeared, followed by a neat maid- 
servant. 

"Welcome, Mrs. Harcourt ! " he said " It is many years 
since we have met; and this is your grand-daughter, I 
suppose.'' 

" Yes ; Leila Harcourt How ape you all, Mr. Grey ?" 

"All well, thank you, except my poor eldest daughter. 
She has ilever recovered from the shock of her husband's 
death. But do come in," he continued, opening the door 
into the hall. " I wish you could give us a few more days, 
Mrs. Harcourt." 

" I cannot stay longer than to-morrow morning. I 
wish — " She was interrupted by Mr. Grey opening the 
drawing-room door and announcing her to his wife and 
daughter. 

Leila felt shy, but there was nothing much to be afraid 
of. Mrs, Grey was all good humour and friendliness, and 
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the young lady on the sofa (Mrs. Lewis, her married 
daughter), looked so kind and gentle that Leila felt as if she 
liked her at once. She made her sit down on a stool near 
the sofa, and began to talk to her. Leila was beginning to 
feel a little more at home when footsteps were heard in the 
hall and a merry babyish voice, and immediately after a tall 
stately girl walked in with a little girl of three years clinging 
to her dress. Mrs. Grey introduced her to Mrs. Harcourt, 
then pointing to the sofa, said, "Here is your little charge, 
Fanny ; will you take her up to her room ?" Fanny ad- 
vanced towards the sofa, shook hands with Leila, and then 
asked her to come upstairs with her. 

Leila felt shy again. This girl was not at all like her 
sister. Mrs. Lewis had soft light brown hair and dark grey 
eyes, with a peculiarly sweet smile, whereas Fanny's hair and 
eyes were very dark and her complexion pale, though she 
looked perfectly well. 

Leila followed her up the staircase and along a passage 
at the top. Fanny stopped at a door at the end, opened it, 
and turning to Leila, said, *' This is your room." And a very 
pleasant, inviting-looking room it was. The window looked 
out on the garden, still bright with Michaelmas daisies and 
a few other flowers, the village to the right, and several 
green fields. Opposite to the window was a little green iron 
bedstead, and near it stood a chest of drawers; on the 
other side of the room there was a pretty little rosewood 
wardrobe. Several illuminated texts were hung on the walls. 

"I see they have brought your box up," said Fanny. 
" It will be teatime in half-an-hour. I will leave you now 
and come in again soon to see if you are ready to go down- 
stairs." And Fanny went away. 

Leila stood at the window admiring the autumn tints of the 
trees, and wondering how she should like the six or seven 
months she was going to spend at Ashley Rectory. 

She had been left An orphan when she was little more than 
fout, and had since lived with her grandmother ; she was 
now not much more than nine, and had never fully realised 
the idea of being separated from her grandmother till this 
day, and her grandmother had never thought of sending her 
away from her, at any rate not until she was some years 
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older, when a few years at some good school would be the 
best thing for her. But this autumn she received a letter 
from her only remaining son and child, who was married 
and living abroad, begging his mother to come and nurse 
his wife who had been weak and ill for some time. He 
urged her to come at once, before the warm weather was 
over, and bring Leila with her, and spend the winter at 
Lucerne. Mrs. Harcourt, though over fifty, was as brisk and 
vigorous a§ many a woman of forty, and no sooner ha;d she 
received the letter, than she made immediate preparations 
for the journey. She thought it wisest, however, not to 
take Leila with her. She would have no lessons and no 
one to see much after her, so she wrote to some old friends, 
who occasionally took pupils, and asked them to be so 
kind as to receive Leila for the winter. Sorry as she was to 
part with the little girl, she felt that she would be in good 
hands. Mr. Grey*s two younger daughters were quite com- 
petent to teach her all that was necessary. 

The autumn twilight had come on suddenly, and Leila was 
tugging in vain to get the cord off her box, when Mrs. Grey 
and her grandmother appeared with a candle. The latter 
soon unfastened the box, and then Leila called her to admire 
the illuminations. 

"Ah ! those are Am/s doings," said Mrs. Grey; " she is on 
a round of visits at present, and I do not know when she will 
return. Fann/ is quite as able to teach Leila,'' she added, 
turning to Mrs. Harecourt; "but I expect she will resign that 
office to Amy when she comes back. Her chief thought 
and care is poor Lucy and her little one." 

"Is there no hope?" asked Mrs. Harcourt, in alow voice. 

" None at all;" and then a conversation was carried on in 
low tones between the two ladies, LeiU standing by very im- 
patient and longing to have her grandmother to herself. 

At last came a sharp knock at the door and Fanny looked 
in. 

" Teatime, mother. . Are you going to make the -tea or 
shall I ? '* 

"Oh, I'll go," and Mrs. Grey left the room, and Fanny 
began to help Mrs. Harcourt to arrange Leila's things in 
her drawers. 
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Then they went downstairs to tea. Fanny carried teaand 
toast to her sister in the drawing-room. The Httle girl 
Henrietta Lewis, had tea with the rest, and Leila soon got 
quite merry in Hstening to her talk. She observed, however, 
when Fanny returned, that she did not seem to wish her to 
make friends with her little niece, but sat between them, so 
as to prevent them talking together. She did'not like Fanny 
at all ; she was so stiff and cold to her ; and for the rest of 
teatime she felt as shy again as ever. She was glad when 
they went into the drawing-room, for now she thought she 
should see something more of Mrs. Lewas. But evidently 
Fanny did not approve of this ; she insisted on Mrs. Hare- 
court sitting close to her sister's sofa, and carried Henrietta 
off to bed without bringing her to Leila to kiss. 

It was soon Leila's own bedtime ; and now she had her 
grandmother all to herself, she thought she had a great many 
things to say ; but after all she was too tired and sleepy to 
say one quarter of them, and after Mrs. Harcout had given 
her her usual good night blessing, she fell asleep. 

A thick drizzling rain was falling the next morning, making 
everything look gloomy. Poor little Leila felt if there had 
only been fine weather the parting with her grandmother 
would not be so bad. Mr. Grey was going with her as far 
as Dover, a distance of about twenty miles from Ashleigh. 
Leila stood at the gate, holding up an umbrella, watching the 
carriage till a turn in the road hid it from her sight, and then 
she went back to the house, feeling she was amongst 
strangers indeed, and not at all disposed to like her future 
governess. 

Chapter II. 

Speak gently ; it is better far 

To rule by love than fear. 
Speak gently ; let no harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

• 

Leila went to the drawing-room hoping to find kind Mrs. 
Lewis there, but the room was empty. As she was walking 
disconsolately upstairs, a little figure appeared at an open 
door at the top, and said, "Come and see my dolls." 

Leila was only too glad. She had given her treasures in 
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charge to her grandmother's cook during her absence. She 
spent a very happy hour with little Henrietta and her nurse, 
enjoying a good game of play; but this was put an end to, 
too soon, by Mrs. Grey coming and telling her to go tn 
Fanny, as she wanted her. 

"How is Mrs. Lewis this morning?" asked Leila reluc- 
tantly leaving the tempting dolls. 

^*Very poorly, thank you, my dear; I do not think she'll 
be able to come downstairs to-day. If you go to the room 
next the drawing-room you will find Mrs. Grey there. That 
is to be your school-room." 

Leila went at once. She certainly did not admire the 
school-room as much as her bed-room. The dark green 
curtains and carpet gave a gloomy appearance to the room, 
and the kitchen garden was the only thing to be seen from 
the window. Fanny was seated by a table in the middle 
of the room with a large sheet of paper before her which 
she was ruling. 

"Leila," she said, as the little girl came in, "will you 
run upstairs and fetch all the lesson books that you have 
brought with you." 

Lala obeyed; and after a long search in the bottom of 
her box, she found what she wanted, and brought the books 
to Fanny. 

"You must learn to be less slow," she remarked, as Leila 
laid her load on the table. 

"I could not get at th^m all directly," replied Leila; "they 
were so mixed up with my story books." 

"Indeed!" said Fanny. "Well as soon as I have finished 
with you here, you will put away all your things tidily in 
your room." 

Then she proceeded to ask Lelia some questions about 
her lessons, and set her some history and French vocabulary 
to learn for the next day. 

"You will learn them here this afternoon," she said; "and 
I expect you to look at nothing else during that time. • You 
may put your story books on that shelf." 

And Fanny left the room, while Leila stood in her place, 
very cross, vexed, and unhappy. She hated Fanny's cold 
dictatorial manners. To think of being taught by her for the 
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next three months or more ! Poor little Leila ! She felt very 
miserable. 

Cold and indifferent as Fanny seemed in general, she was 
very jealous of anyone coming between her and her favourite 
sister. She felt that she would not be much longer with 
them, and she would hardly allow anyone else, except her 
father and mother, to do anything for her. She was also 
very anxious that Henrietta should like her 'more than any 
other person, and kept her with her as much as possible. 
Now, to her annoyance, she saw that Henrietta was delighted 
with Leila; in fact, Fanny heartily wished that Leila had not 
come, or else that Amy would return and take her off her 
hands. Of course this did not tend to make her feel a bit 
more amiable towards Leila; she punished her if she made 
the slightest mistake in her lessons, found fault when there 
was no need, and if her mother gently remonstrated with her 
about being so strict, she answered, **That nothing but very 
strict management would do for Leila; she was a careless^ 
idle, sulky little girl." Perhaps she was not far wrong in 
this last epithet. 

Leila, irritated at being so constantly reprimanded, would 
not answer all the questions Fanny put to her, and perhaps 
sulk for the rest of the day. 

She was constantly in disgrace, and at last Mrs. Grey 
wrote to Amy, begging her to come back as soon as possible, 
as this little pupil of theirs did not get on at -all well with 
Fanny; besides poor Lucy was so much worse that she was 
really wanted to attend on her. So Mrs. Grey sent off the 
letter, resolving to say nothing about it to either Fanny or 
Leila till she should receive an answer. 

"Fanny dear," said Lucy, one night after they were in 
bed, '' I do not think little Leila looks happy." 

** She should try and behave better then " said Fanny. 
" You don't know the trouble I have with her." 

"I am very sorry for you," said Lucy; "but perhaps if 
you liked her, you would find her less trouble." 

"Lucy, I wish you would try and go to sleep; it is not 
good for you to lie awake and talk." 

"You are very careful for me, Fanny, I will indeed be 
quiet presently, but you must first let me say this— do try 
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and make a little allowance for Leila, she is very young and 
away from all her friends/' 

" Do you mean to say I am cruel to her?" asked Fanny, in 
a much softer tone than usual. 

" Oh no, not cruel ; but perhaps from all I have heard, a 
little severe, and I do not think that is quite right. 

"Why?" 

*'Do you not remember that command, *Take heed that 
ye offend not one of these little ones?' I think we ought to 
show especial love and kindness to little children, above all 
to orphans, and you know Leila is one: But I did not in- 
tend to preach you a sermon. I have said what I wish, 
and I am keeping you awake as well as myself." 

" Don't think of me," said Fanny. 

"I can't help thinking of you," answered Lucy. '*I — " but 
she was prevented from saying more by a fit of coughing, 
which made her so faint that Fanny was alarmed, and went 
to call her father and mother. 

Chapter IIL 

Thou canst not tell what danger near — 
What sorrow never dreamed before — 

This one short day may have in store, 
What sudden pain or fear. 
« « « * * 

, But happy still in all distress, 

The child that to his father flies — 
The heart that on its God relies, 
For strength and holiness. 

C. F. Alexander. 

The next few days Lucy was worse than usual, and 
Leila's lessons were of necessity suspended, as everyone was 
in constant attendance on Lucy. It was a relief to Leila to 
escape from Fanny's tutorship, and she spent most of the 
days in playing with Henrietta, which Fanny could not well 
prevent just now. It was the end of November, and the 
days were getting shorter and shorter. Amy, had written to 
her mother, saying she hoped to come back on the next 
Monday. 

This was Sunday afternoon, and Mr. and Mrs. Grey were 
at the Sunday school, and Fanny was sitting with. Lucy, 
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who still continued very ill, indeed the doctor had said that 
morning she could not live many weeks longer. Leila and 
Henrietta were in the garden; Mrs. Grey thought they 
might be left safely for a little time, until she returned, for 
Henrietta's nurse had asked leave to go and see her mother 
for an hour or two, and the other sen^ants had their own 
concerns to attend to. 

For some little time Leila led Henrietta up and down the 
walk, telling her some of her -Sunday stories ; at last, how- 
ever, Henrietta was tired, and Leila proposed that they 
should go to the school-room or nursery, and look at the 
Sunday pictures, but Henrietta insisted on going to church, 
to see the pretty pictures, meaning the stained glass windows. 
Leila did not know what to do. Mrs. Grey had said before 
going to the school, *^ Don't go beyond the garden." Cer- 
tainly that was plain' to understand, but then perhaps if she 
took Henrietta in, she would cry and make a noise and 
disturb her mother. 

More than once they had been allowed to go together to 
the church, and Leila did not like to go and ask Fanny's 
leave, for she knew she should receive a scolding for coming 
upstairs with her boots on. 

" I sail do to church " said Henrietta, running to the 
gate and opening it. 

Leila did not observe her, she stood considering; the 
charge of a little girl of three for only an hour is not the 
easiest task for a little girl of nine. She looked round, 
Henrietta was gone, and she ran after her into the lane, 
thinking that Mrs. Grey would not perhaps be vexed when 
she told her hpv/ it was. There was no afternoon service, 
but the church was alv/ays open ; the autumn sun shone in 
over the chairs and altar rails, lighting up the east window 
witli a soft golden light. Henrietta danced up and down 
the aisle looking at the pretty window. Leila sat down by 
the font. Young as she was, she felt that this rest was 
pleasant after all the melancholy days she had passed since 
she came to Ashleigh. She had heard from her grandmother 
that very morning. She said how much better her aunt was, 
though still far from strong. She said she was sorry to hear 
that Leila disliked her lessons with Miss Grey so much ; but 
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if she really tried very hard to do her best, all would come 
right in time. 

At last Henrietta was tired, and came and laid her head 
on Leila's knee, and was soon fast asleep, quiet as comfort- 
able as if she had been taking her nap on her own little bed 
at home. Sella knew not that Mr. and Mrs. Grey would 
soon be coming back, but she did not like exactly to wake 
Henrietta. Soon, however, the little girl stretched herself 
and opened her eyes, then Leila lifted her up, and turned to 
leave the church, at the same moment in rushed Fanny, her 
hair blown over her face by the wind, and nothing on her 
head; she caught Henrietta up, exclaiming, "You dis- 
obedient bp.d child ! if she never sees her mother alive again, 
it will be through you." Leila stood perfectly thunderstruck. 
Fanny carried Henrietta off, and was soon out of sight 
Leila did not venture to follow, and returned to her chair. 

What could Fanny mean? Was Mrs. Lewis worse? She 
knew she was very ill, but she had never thought Of her 
dying so soon. Those words of Fanny's haunted her. Why 
had she ever taken Henrietta to the church? 

Even in this hour of sorrow the child had a certain in- 
stinct that the church was the best place for one in distress. 
She knelt down and prayed that God would forgive her for 
having been disobedient, and asked Him to make Mrs, 
Lewis better. She rose, feeling happier, and then sat down 
again. The bright sunshine had passed away, twilight was 
coming on. At any other time Leila would have been afraid 
of being so much alone in the dark, but now she felt no fear, 
she could only think of Mrs. Lewis. 

Chapter IV. 

Perfect through sufTeriiig. 

The church looked dim, and Leila was sinking in an un- 
easy doze, when a step in the porch roused her, and a clear 
young voice distinctly said, "Leila!" Leila sprang up, 
" Here I am." 

" Where ? " 

" Close to the font" 

Leila did not know the voice, and felt for the first time 
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rather afraid ; at the same moment someone took hold of 
her. *' How cold you are, dear ! " 

" Who are you ? " asked Leila. 

" Amy Grey/' 

^' But I thought you were away." 

" So I was. I was staying at a place two miles from 
Chardham, and my sister was taken suddenly worse about 
three o'clock this afternoon, and so they telegraphed for me, 
and—" 

Leila observed that Amy was crying, and seizing her hand 
she asked eagerly, "Did you see her? Was she really 
dying r' 

"I was just in time, and now she is — " and Amy cried, 
quite like a child, and Leila, tired out and sad, joined her. 

" Was Henrietta in time ? " she sobbed out, as Amy put 
her arm round her waist, and led her home. 

" Henrietta was there when I came." 

Leila felt satisfied as far as Henrietta was concerned, but 
Fanny's words, " You disobedient bad child ! " still kept 
ringing in her ears. 

There was a deathlike stillness in the house as they 
entered ; the lamp had just been lighted, and it gave only a 
faint light. Amy went into the drawing-room and Leila 
followed her. No one was there, the fire had gone out, and 
the room looked desolate. Amy went to the kitchen door 
and asked for a candle. The housemaid brought her one. 
Thea for the first time Leila saw her plainly. Her face wj^s 
very like Mrs. Lewis's, and her blue eyes had the same soft 
gentle look. Leila felt almost happy; there was sunshine for 
her in the midst of this gloom, and all the wrong sulky 
thoughts and feelings acquired under Fanny's discipline 
were cherished no longer. She felt she was not neglected 
now. Amy, in the midst of her sorrow, had a thought for 
her. 

Poor girl ! This was a sorrowful coming home for her. 
^he knew her sister's illness was a Hngering one, and had no 
idea she was worse than usual, till she received her mother's 
letter a day or two before, and then she made all prepara- 
tions for coming home on Monday. 

The tea half hour j^assed away very sadly; neither Fanny 
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nor Henrietta appeared. Leila walked straight up to Mr. 
Grey, when he came into the room, and said, *' Mr. Grey, I 
was very disobedient in taking Henrietta to the church, will 
you forgive me ? I hope Miss Grey had not to look long 
for me." 

Mr. Grey put his hand on her head, and said, " My little 
girl you have our entire forgiveness. My daughter could 
not find you in the garden, and was wondering where to look 
next when old Giles passed by, and said he had seen you 
going into church. Don't cry, my dear child, no one is angry 
with you." 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Grey, who had just come in. 
" You had a difficult task this afternoon, my poor child ! 
Poor little Henrietta, she is an orphan now ! " and Mrs. 
Grey was quite overcome. 

The bells began to ring for evensong, and Amy made Leila 
come to her room while she got ready to go to^ church. In 
a few minutes Fanny came in, looking paler than ever. 
Leila expected she would have spoken to her ; but she did 
not observe she was in the room, and turned straight to 
Amy, and said, " She is asleep at last.*' 

Amy's eyes filled with tears. 

" Fanny how was it ?" she asked. " Mamma told me 
she seemed quite comfortable when she saw her just after 
dinner." 

" So she was when I was reading to her. Suddenly she 
had one of her dreadful fits of coughing and turned very 
faint, as she always did after them, so I went and brought 
her a glass of wine. She took it, and then said, * Go on 
reading, let me hear as long as I can.' " (Fanny looked 
intensely wretched, but still kept her voice firm.) "I 
thought her words sounded strange, but I went on reading 
through the evening lessons. I had began the second 
lesson, and read the verse, * For it became Him, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many 
unto glory, to make the Captain of their Salvation perfect 
through suffering,' when she looked up, and said, * Perfect 
through suffering ! yes, we must be like Him ; my trial-time 
is nearly over, and He is bringing me to glory.' I was 
going to read on when she fell back on. the pillows and 
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fainted away. She only just recovered in time to ask for 
Henrietta." 

" Yes ; she was hardly conscious when I came in. Fanny, 
dear, we must go to church now." 

Leila came forward. " O, Miss Grey, I am so sorry ; 
please do forgive me." 

Fanny started and looked at Amy, as much as to say, 
" You should have told me she was here." Then she said, 
shortly, *' I am far too tired to talk to you to-night," and 
left the room. 

" Too tired to forgive me," thought Leila, as she walked 
with Amy to church. 

After the Wear}'ing, exciting, and sad day, the service was 
a great comfort, though Amy cried when they sang the last 
hymn. She felt the "morning's joy" had not yet come — it 
was still " the night of weeping " for them. 

Chapter V. 

Hope : though thy dear ones round thee die, 

Behold with faith*s illumined eye, 
Their deathless home beyond the sky. 

Abound in hope. 

Hope : for upon that happy shore, 
• Sorrow and sighing will be o*er, 
And friends shall meet to part no more. 

Abound iq. hope. 

Rev. Benjamin Kenedy. 

These were sad days at Ashleigh Rectory ; Fanny would 
shut herself up in her own room for hours together, and 
refuse to see anyone, and Mrs. and Miss Grey looked very 
sad. Perhaps none of them felt Lucy's death more than 
Amy. She reproached herself again and again for having 
stayed away so long and seen nothing of her sister during 
the last weeks of her life. Her mother tried to comfort 
her. 

*' I do not see that you have any cause to reproach your- 
self, my dear," she said; "we none of us knew that we 
should lose our darling so soon." 

"No," said Amy; "if I could only have known before- 
hand. It does seem hard," she was almost saying, but 
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checked herself immediately, and then went to look on 
Lucy as she lay calm and peaceful, for ever free from 
earthly cares. *' O, how happy she must be !" she thought 

Presently the door was opened very softly and Fanny 
came in Tvith a cross of white chrysanthemums and monthly 
roses, which she laid on Lucy's breast Then throwing 
herself back on the floor, she exclaimed, *' O, if I had only 
done what she asked me I" 

" What was it, dear?" inquired Amy. 

** O, never mind, its no use now. Lucy, my own darling, 
you are happy !" 

" Yes, for ever," said Amy. " You would not. wish to 
have her back?" 

" No, no ! not have her back ; but she has taken away 
all joy and happiness with her." 

Poor Amy! her tears came now very fast Did not 
Fanny care one bit for those that were left ? She knew, 
however, it was useless saying anything more to Fanny now, 
so once more kissing the face she loved so well, she left the 
room and went to look for Leila. 

Leila was in the schoolroom, writing to" her grandmother. 

*^Can you see to write?" asked Amy, looking sadly on 
the darkened room. 

" Yes, thank you; I have nearly finished. Can I take 
my letter to the post ?" 

" O, yes, certainly, and I will go with you. A little fresh 
air will do me good ; so put on your hat and jack, Leila." 
Then as Leila locked her desk and put her things away, she 
added, "next week I hope to begin regular lessons with 
you." 

( To he continued^ 
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Puss wishes all her young friends a very merry Christmas. 
She is very much at home on her comfortable couch, afid 
she hopes that all the readers of "Little OAses at Homie" 
may have equally warm, comfortable quarters at this happy 
Christmas season. 

And Puss, being something of a philanthropist, has one 
more wish — ^will those who are as comfortable as she is, try 
to think of those who have no warm bed to lie upon, no 
nice food to eat, and do their best to provide some little 
Christmas treat for them. • 



Cj^ristmas, 



Once more, ere the year closes, we will take a peep into 
Phillis Derwent's home. 

It is Christmas Eve. The pretty oakpanelled hall is hung 
with bright holly, and the tired children, whose acquaintance 
we have yet to make, are waiting till the great bell is rung 
that calls them to the room, now like a family chapel, in 
which the beloved mother died. Let us look a while at the 
girls' sweet faces, which seem set off by the black dresses 
tucked up over the warm scarlet petticoats Aunt Derwent 
sent, of Dame Rachel's spinning, for the three girls. 

Phillis we know well already with the red-gold hair, the soft 
hazel eyes, and a face grown old somehow, and yet so much 
more bright, that we feel the look of age must come from the 
ripening of the soul, as it basks in high and holy thought 

Milicent, a girl of ten, is a contrast in many ways to 
Phillis — so tall for her age as to seem nearer to her in years 
than she is, her face pale and delicate, her fair hair smoothly 
parted on the high forehead, all indicate a want of youthful 
vigour, so that light-heartedness is as unknown to her as 
habitual good humour. 

Ursula, the pet and plaything of the household, is narer 
tired, except perhaps of sitting still as she is now doing. The 
little maiden has counted five bright summers and life has 
been for her as a summer's day, whose sunshine seems as we 
look at her, to play on hair and lip and brow ; very lifclf 
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Phillis in colouring, but surely our Phrllis never could have 
been such a merry piece of mischief as little Ursula. 

There was a little baby not more thair a year old when 
the dear mother died on the eve of All Saints' Day, but 
very quickly God took him, and ere sin had stained the soul 
that had been buried with Christ in Baptism, baby Norman 
entered Paradise. 

One we have not yet named, one who shares every thought 
with Phillis, that tall bright boy of twelve ; he is gaining high 
honours on the foundation of Litchfield's famous school, and 
he bears them humbly. Lucian has been well named; he is 
the light of the house, a light so steady and clear that it 
bears promise, if God spare him, of a noble life. All this 
time I have not drawn his picture — dark brown hair in wavy 
lines crowns a straight and serious brow, the deep grey eyes 
look light and dark as the spirit moves them, the slightly 
roman nose has high curved nostrils, and the mouth is 
sweet as a girl's and firm as a man's. He is smiling now as 
I look at him, for little Ursula, tired of sitting still, has 
crept to Phillis, and, climbing on her knee, is demanding a 
story. " I will tell thee what God saw in Bethlehem on this 
night many long years agone. A stall in which the oxen 
meekly feed, a grey-haired kindly man who, leaning on a 
staff, was talking low to sweet young Mary, waiting there till 
the mom would dawn on which her Lord Jesus would be 
sent as a little baby for her to tend and care for * * * 
but hark, Ursula ! there is the great bell for vespers, and 
father likes us all to gather round him before the men and 
maids come up." 

Even little Ursula could understand the few opening verses 
of the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, for Phillis had been telling 
her of that light, because of whose bright coming the nations 
are called upon to " arise and shine." With quiet solemn 
faces the children dispersed to bed, and the low tones of 
prayer might be heard in each small room as the little 
mother, Phillis, passed from the youngest to the eldest, for 
Lucian, big boy though he was, could not bear to be excluded 
from the children's privilege. We may follow the grave 
sweet maiden, when all had been visited, down to the oratory, 
where, night after night, she and her father read together for 
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an hour and commune, as they do specially to-night, about 
the Christ. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and clear, and the 
sweet carols of the old cathedral dioir boys gave place to 
the gladsome chimes. 

The worshippers flocked into the dimly-lighted cathedral 
in early morning to celebrate Christ's feast. 

After returning from service, with the angelic anthem 
sounding in their ears, the whole household of the Derwents, 
as was customary on high feast days, gathered to the family 
breakfast, and then preparations were at once made for the 
noon-day meal in the great hall. The many tables spread 
with white and the long benches speak of numeroHS guests. 
^Vho can it be who are expected? 

We must wait to know till the children have gathered 
round their little mother, and she has told them about the 
angels' song and bid them go in at that low door in the 
stable of the Inn at Bethlehem with the wondering shepherds, 
and in lowly adoration, bend the knee to the infant in its 
mother's arms. 

Poor Milicent's head aches this morning, and the glorious 
tidings seem to fall heavily on her ears, till Phillis, drawing 
her close to her, whipers how He came, even as on that 
morning, to carry our sorrows and heal our sicknesses, and 
how He has chosen to call her to a difficult post, one of 
trial and pain in the great army, so that she may feel His 
sweetness and His love, even more than others do. 

At last the great house door is opened wide, and frail and 
old and lame are trooping in. These are the Christmas 
guests, and John Derwent and his children .wait graciously 
upon each, and the serving men and women bring in the 
Christmas beef and blazing puddings, and when the feast is 
ended, there are glad h)mims and carols sung, and the good 
Dean whose Cathedral services are over till the evening, 
tells the Christmas story of gladness as Jesus preached the 
gospel " to the poor." 

Some kindly gift made by the children and suited to each 
need, was, after grace pronounced, distributed by Lucian, 
little Ursula acting as his handmaid, and many were the 
earnest blessings fearfully breathed by the thankful guests. 
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Poor Milicent has to go to bed early in the evening, and 
Phillis slips upstairs beside her, leaving her father playing 
with Ursula, while Lucian is studying some rare prints his 
father has allowed him to take out of the oak cabinet. 
Milicent turned her poor hot face to the door as she heard 
the light step in the passage, and looked almost glad when 
she found it was indeed Phillis. 

" Milicent, darling," said Phillis, after bathing the aching 
head, " I have been thinking of many reasons for the first 
martyr's feast day being next our Master's ; rejoicing to-day 
at that blessed life's beginning and to morrow at the ser- 
vant's life ending. May be, one of the lessons is, that as 
the Captain of our Salvation was made perfect through 
suffering, so would He perfect His most beloved ones, and, 
my sweet sister, thine aching head will be bravely borne for 
His dear sake, and thou wilt take each throb as a token of 
His love." 

" Yes, Phillis dear," said Milicent, ** it may be, and often 
when I feel cross, I try to think, how meekly He bore suf- 
fering, and I do long that He may teach me Himself to 
endure as a good soldier; but Phillis read to me about Saint 
Stephen. I sometimes feel when my head is bad, as if to 
see how others followed Him and how they copied their 
Holy pattern helped me." 

In a sweet low voice Phillis read the close of the seventh 
chapter of the Acts of the Holy Apostles, and the tears of 
calm patience flowed from Milicent's closed eyes when she 
realized the waiting loving Jesus watching over Saint Stephen, 
and the perfect calm amid the savage yells and rage of those 
who stoned him, that could make it possible to say " he fell 
asleep." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Lost and Found. 

Several hours had already passed. The clumsy old vehicle 
of Monsieur Lionet had rumbled along for many a mile, and 
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they were now not far from the little town where they were 
to dine. 

Cherubino was resting his tired head on Zephirine's 
shoulder and had fallen asleep. The little girl had thrown her 
arm round him, as if she were his little mother, and while 
he was sleeping she was thinking of the happy days they had 
passed at Nuremberg, and of the dolls and other beautiful 
toys and treasvures which Mary had given her at parting — 
her young imagination fl)n[ng off then to the further grand 
doings she anticipated that winter. 

Monsieur Lionet was meanwhile indulging in a little nap. 
Everybody's dreams, however, were speedily interrupted 
by a sharp shock which almost proved the destruction of the 
crazy old vehicle, and by the most violent scolding of 
somebody on the part of Frangois, Monsieur Lionet thrust 
his head out to see what was going on. A post-chaise had 
come into collision with the carriage. Frangois roundly 
rated the German blockhead, as he called him; the- postilion 
retaliated in language equally energetic, and the gentleman 
who was travelling in the post-chaise put his head out of 
window to tranquillize the two angry disputants and find out 
what amount of damage had been done. 

He was a pale, delicate-looking man, still young, in deep 
mourning, but elegantly attired. 

Monsieur Lionet, who had a high idea of his own im- 
portance, and considered that he might associate on equal 
terms with any gentleman pr nobleman in Germany, went 
up in a rather patronising way to the stranger and was about 
to address him, when the latter, to his intense surprise, 
made a rush at Francois, exclaiming, " For heaven's sake, 
tell me what you have done with my child." 

Fran9ois, as little prepared for this as he would have been 
for the skies falling, was so thoroughly taken aback and so 
shaken out of all his presence of mind by this unexpected 
occurrence, that he turned very pale, and stammered, ** He 
is alive, my lord." 

" Alive, but where is he ? " 

" He's a charming young gentleman, an infant prodigy, 
and dances iike an a^ngel.'' 

*' So they-ve made a mountebank or an acrobat of my 
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son," said the Chevalier d'Ormont (for he it was), and he 
went up to where Lionet stood shyly by. 

Just at that instant the two children raised their little 
heads in bewilderment out of the carriage. Monsieur 
d'Ormont rushed up to the spot, and, without taking the 
slightest notice of the girl, pulled the boy out of the vehicle, 
carried him to the sunniest side of the road, and lifted him 
up in his arms. The child, usually so shy and timid, went 
to this stranger without any sign of fear, and gave a long, 
deep look into his eyes. 

" Yes, it is he," sobbed the father. " Yes, these are her 
eyes," and, regardless who might be looking as he carried 
the child to a shady patch of grass by the road side, gazed 
again and again into his little face as if he could devour 
him, kissed it, stroked it, and could say nothing but " My 
child ! My child, it is indeed you." 

Little Cherubino, although aU this had come upon him so 
suddenly, did not seem at all afraid, but gave himself up 
quite fearlessly and trustfully to the caresses of this newly- 
found father, and looked at him with smiles that seemed to 
say he was ready to make friends with him directly. 

Poor Zephirine, on her part, didn't seem to know what 
to be at. She kept turning her little head from one to 
another and asking questions which no one answered. 

Monsieur Lionet and Frangois, meanwhile, kept ex- 
changing m)rsterious glances with one another. But all the 
while the two vehicles were in an unfit state for continuing 
the journey, and men had to be fetched from the neighbour- 
ing town to mend wheels and shafts before the two sets of 
travellers could proceed. When the repairs were at length 
completed, the Chevalier took the children with him in his 
post-chaise, and desired his driver slowly to follow the queer 
shandrydan sort of vehicle in which Lionet and Francois 
were travelling. 

CHAPTER X. 
The Events Explained. 

Arrived at the nearest inn, the Chevalier placed the two 
children, to whom all this was only like a dream, under 
the care of the good landlady, while he himself called 
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Lionet and Franqois into a private room to talk over the 
events which had occurred. Here we will, if you please, 
for awhile leave them, while we explain to our readers how 
it was that the Chevalier had instantly known Francois, 
and had recognized Cherubino immediately as being his 
own child. 

Frangois, whose real name was Johann Brenner, and who 
was a native of Alsace, had at one time been valet to the 
Chevalier d'Ormont, but had received his dismissal owing 
to being detected in sundy thefts and other misdemeanors. 
Unknown to his former master, however, he had lurked 
about the neighbourhood, and when the castle (in the 
absence of the Chevalier on account of his wife's health) 
was stormed and sacked by the Republican troops, Johann 
Brenner had been one of their foremost leaders. He further 
persuaded Margaret Rothe, his former fellow-servant, whom 
we have already spoken of as a very silly and ignorant young 
woman, that\he Chevalier was sure to be beheaded as so 
many of the nobility then at Paris were, and that, therefore, 
all the valuables at the Castle were certain to be plundered 
by some one or other, and that some of them might as well 
fall into her hands as into those of anyone else. Accord- 
ingly the foolish and unprincipled young woman plundered 
right and left, and betook herself with her ill-gotten gains 
to her native village in Rhenish Prussia, but she could not 
be prevailed upon to abandon the child — love for her 
nurseling was her one redeeming trait. She took him with 
her to Prussia, whither Johann Brenner followed her, after a 
time persuading her to become his wife. 

Margaret did not live many months after her marriage, 
being carried off by a rapid illness, but on her death-bed she 
extorted a promise from her husband, who was not altogether 
a cruel, or even a wholly badly disposed man, to find out 
the child's surviving relations, and restore him to them. 
His parents she believed to be both of them dead. Johann 
made the promise with full intention of keeping it, but he 
found more difficulties in the way than he had at first 
anticipated. France was devastated by fire and sword, the 
reign of terror was at its height, he could not return thither, 
and even if other things had not prevented, he had not the 
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pecuniary means — he was an extravagant spendthrift and had 
already squandered away all his ill-gotten gains. 

After trying various unsuccessful means of obtaining a 
subsistence, he fell in with Lionet, a former fellow-towns- 
man, and at that time manager of a wax- work exhibition 
and company of strolling players. With him he gladly con- 
sented to cast in his lot, to do the harlequin and mounte- 
back business in his performances, while Lionet for his part 
was willing to give a considerable sum for the possession of 
the child, rightly imagining that it would greatly enhance 
his little daughter's charms as a dancer, if she always danced 
accompanied by a littie partner of her own age and size. 

Johann Brenner, or Fran9ois, as he now styled himself, 
had never seen or heard of the Chevalier d'Ormont's 
advertisement, and was quite willing to let the boy pass for 
Lionet's own child, and be called *' Cherubino." The little 
fellow soon forgot, in the shifting scenes of their wandering 
life, that there had ever been a time when he did not live 
with Zephirine and her father. Of all the plunder from the 
castle Fran9ois had retained nothing excepting a valuable 
seal-ring with the Chevalier's crest engraved upon it, which 
he would not sell for fear of its leading to discovery. 

On the first journey which he took with a view towards 
discovering the whereabouts of his child, the Chevalier had 
betaken him to the town where Margaret had lived, but he 
could gain no information there. Afterwards, however, 
when in order further to pursue his researches, he took up 
his abode altogether in Rhenish Prussia, he was informed 
that the woman he was in search of, had several years 
before, been at that place with her husband and a child 
answering in age to the boy for whom the Chevalier was in 
search. 

Shortly after this discovery he received the letter fron\ 
Mr. Winter of Nuremberg, in which that gentleman' ex- 
pressed to him his suspicions respecting the boy Cherubino. 
The fullest particulars were given in that letter respecting 
the child (whose age exactly tallied with that of the lost 
Leon) and the three companions with whom he went about. 

The Chevalier could not help being reminded by what he 
heard of the merry-andrew Frangois of his old servant, 
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Johann. All the circumstances, indeed, seemed so wonder- 
fully to correspond, that the Chevalier lost no time in 
proceeding from the Rhine to Nuremberg, to follow up the 
indications Mr. Winter had given him. 

On his way occurred the accident which led to the 
ineeting described in our last chapter. A father who 
believes he has again found a lost child does not spend his 
time in nicely weighing and balancing probabilities, and 
the Chevalier was already revelling in the possession of his 
darling son when one less sanguine and more cautious 
would have considered further proofs needful. And he was 
not mistaken; what he had seen in a moment in the face of 
the boy, who had looked at him with his mothers' eyes, all 
further investigation proved yet more and more fully. 
Cherubino Lionet was really Leon d'Ormont, the Cheva- 
li^'s only son. 

CHAPTER XL 

After a time the Chevalier and the other two men re- 
turned to the room where the children were sitting. Then 
the. father took his little son upon his knee and explained 
all to him, and how he was going to take him away and 
make a little gentleman of him, and Leon tried to look 
pleased, but kept on saying in his little plaintive voice, 
" Seffie must come too, papa." 

The Chevalier was sorely puzzled what to do under the 
circumstances. 

At last the wise idea suggested itself to the Chevalier of 
taking the two children with him for a little visit to Nurem- 
berg, that in the pleasant society of the little Winters they 
might gradually accustom themselves to the idea of 
separation. He requested Monsieur Lionet to remain in 
the town where they now were till such time as he returned 
with Zephirine, an arrangement to which Lionet consented, 
but which did not please him, for he could not help thinking 
the Chevalier meant to make it a pretext for keeping his 
child entirely — certainly the last idea which would have 
entered that nobleman's head. 

In Nuremberg there were great rejoicings when poor little 
Bino came back as Leon d'Ormont. Mary was enraptured 
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at having had an occurrence so like the events in story-books 
really happen to friends of her own. Theodore, on the 
contrary, could not at first be made to understand what had 
occurred, but when he did comprehend it, he was delighted 
and quite proud. The happy father felt he never could do 
enough for his son to please and amuse him. Leon's pale 
looks disquieted him at times, and he determined that the 
boy should learn to ride and have every sort of healthy 
exercise. Finding that Leon enjoyed the company of Theo- 
dore almost as much as anything, d'Ormont contrived that 
the two boys should be as much as possible together. 

Poor Zephirine was not quite so happy under these new 
circumstances as it might have been imagined she would 
have been. Hitherto she had been the chief object of attrac- 
tion — had been by far the most noticed of the two. She had 
been more than Bino's sister, she had been like a littie mother 
to him, consulted and referred to on every occasion ; and 
now, kindly as she was treated, she could not help feeling 
to a certain extent set on one side, and she saw plainly that 
it was intended ultimately to separate her from Leon. Neither 
was she any longer permitted to play about all day as 
formerly, and nobody here cared much about her talent for 
dancing. She had to sit for hours together, learning lessons 
or knitting with Mary. Her abilities were very good, she 
learned quickly, but she experienced a sort of home-sick 
longing for the free unrestrained life which had been hers 
before, with its perpetual dancing, gay theatrical attire, and 
and applauding audiences. 

One evening Leon had gone out with his father, Mary was 
with an aimt, and Zephirine was sitting alone in the room, 
her little heart very heavy — she herself scarce knew why — 
suddenly she heard some one in the street utter her name. 
She looked down, and by the light of a street-lamp she saw 
papa Lionet looking up and beckoning to her. With a cry 
of joy she ran down into his arms. He was her father, and 
all her life long she had never received anything but love and 
kindness from him. He embraced her with tears in his eyes. 

" My child! — my darling child !" he exclaimed, ** they want 
to take you away with them and keep you altogether, but will 
you let them? Will you leave your poor old papa alone ?" 
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" No, no ! " cried Zephirine. " That I never will, darling 
papa. I'll go with you and stay with you always. Leon 
doesn't want me now, he's got a papa of his own. Only 
just let me go and bid them good-bye, and I'll come along 
with you." 

She ran off, packed up her few little possessions, and then 
hastened to kind Mamma Winter. 

" Mamma, -darling mamma," she exclaimed, " my own 
poor old papa is standing down there, and he's so lonely 
that I'm going back to live with him. But give my love 
and a great, great many kisses to Mary and Cherubino." 

Here the poor child quite broke down and gave way to 
a passionate burst of weeping. 

Mrs. Winter endeavoured to tranquillize her, when she at 
last understood what she meant, and she invited Monsieur 
Lionet, who still stood waiting in the street, to come in and 
take some refreshment 

While he was partaking of it, Mrs. Winter employed 
herself in putting Seffie's things more neatly and compactly 
together, and, in the meantime, Leon and his father came in. 

The Chevalier could not help feeling pleased when he 
heard of Zephirine's decision, but he took a kind affectionate 
leave of the little girl, and gave her most liberal parting 
presents. 

Mr. Winter promised Lionet that he would hold himself 
responsible for the expenses of her education, but Leon was 
inconsolable when he found his Seffie was really going 
away. 

Monsieur Lionet lifted her into the little carriage which 
the Chevalier had engaged for them, wrapped her up in the 
warm cloak which Mrs. Winter had given her, ^and so took 
her away, the little thing hiding her weeping face in her 
handkerchief. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Brother and Sister. 

Nearly two years have passed away, and we must ask the 
reader to accompany us to a small but very pleasant country 
house, surrounded by a garden, in a lonely spot on the 
banks of the Rhine. In a pretty little room, opening by 
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glass doors into a garden, a pale boy is lying upon a sofa, 
his somewhat weary eyes resting upon the sunny garden 
walks, on each side of which were beds gay with the richest 
flowers of autumn. 

A gentleman sits near, writing at a desk, but every now 
and then casting a somewhat anxious look at the boy. 

" Wouldn't you like to take a little walk, now, my boy ? " 
he said at last. " It's so beautiful out of doors to-day." 

" No, thank you, papa," replied Leon, — for our readers 
have no doubt guessed that it was he. " I'm so tired, and 
the sun's so hot." 

" Wouldn't you like to have your new book now ? " 

" No, thank you, it'll hurt my eyes to read it." 

" Perhaps Otho will come tci-day and have a game of play 
with you," said the anxious father. 

" I don't care about Otho," replied the boy, in the 
querulous tone of an invalid. " He's so rough, and always 
talks so loud." 

" Never mind, Leon, my boy," returned the Chevalier, 
** in a little time we shall go to beautiful warm France, 
where you'll get well again." 

"I shall like that," said Leon, for the first time beginniug 
to brighten up a little. "Perhaps if we travel about we 
shall some day meet Zephirine." 

Just at that inftant in came the Chevalier's housekeeper 
with the intelligence that a beggar-girl had come up to the 
front door and wouldn't go away, but kept insisting upon 
seeing the young master. 

Monsieur d'Ormont was about to go to the door and send 
this girl away, when a tall, slender little maiden, of about 
nine years of age, came into the room. Her dress and 
shoes were torn, her face was brown from exposure to the 
sun, but swift as lightning she rushed in after the house- 
keeper, and directly she caught sight of the boy she ran up 
to him with a delighted cry of, " Bino, dear, good, Bino!" 
and threw herself into his arms. 

" Its my Seffie ! " cried Leon, and he pushed the loose 
curls off her brow, and at sight of the touching happiness of 
the children, who were laughing and crying at the same 
time, all displeasure passed away from the father's mind. 
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**Are you ill, poor Bino!" said the little girl, tenderly 
stroking his pale cheeks. " Your face looks so white." 

" No, rm not ill," said Leon gaily; " I've only got just a 
very little bit of a cough. Now you've come back I shall 
be quite well, and then we slaall go to France, shan't we, 
papa ? " 

The father nodded the assent he could not utter, for his 
heart was too full for speech. 

Then the little girl was taken away by the good house- 
keeper to be washed and clad in decent attire, and when 
she came back she told her story. Her father had married 
for the third time and now he was dead, and she had run 
away from the circus people and by dint of inquiries and 
by kindly help she had found herself at last with her 
darling Chenibino. Need we say that there she stayed. 
The httle boy took to calling her Leonie — a name which 
was soon adopted by the rest of the household. 

A happy life had now begun for these two children. 
Zephirine's whole existence was devoted to her lost and 
restored brother. He ilfever now felt too tired to go into 
the garden, for Leonie was always at hand to find him a soft 
comfortable seat, to gather the prettiest flowers, make them 
into nosegays and garlands, and invent nice quiet games for 
him. His books and toys appeared to become living things 
under the hand of Leonie, when she read aloud in her clear 
sweet tones, or invented all sorts of uses to which the play- 
things might be put. Sometimes, when the children were 
alone, she would decorate her hair with flowers, hold up her 
frock, and commence some of the old merry dances. Some- 
times when cough or fever prevented the poor little lad from 
getting any sleep, she would seat herself beside his little bed, 
take his hand in hers, and sing him lullabies half the night. 
In the quiet hours of evening and morning, when Leon did 
not feel too tired and languid to sit up, the children had 
their own little lessons together. The Chevalier had given 
his son a large beautiful Bible adorned with pictures, and 
now Leon was the tutor and would read or relate to her 
th^ sweet stories of God's word. 

From Leonie's heart had never vanished the impression 
of that day, when, for the first time in her life, she had 
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entered a church, nor had she forgotten the morning and 
evening prayers she had shared in with the Winters at 
Nuremberg. Since then, whenever she had passed an open 
church-door, she had felt a certain home-sick longing im- 
pelling her to enter it, but in the roving life she had led with * 
her father she had almost forgetten how to pray. ' 

But Leon, with his quiet disposition, and in the still 
peacefuhiess of his home, had already begun to feel as it 
were at home in that land which is our everlasting place of 
rest. 

Christmas came, and there was a beautiful Christmas-tree 
in the Chevalier d'Ormont's house. 

Leon was on the sofa; he had to be constantly lying 
down now. They had only very lately been reading together 
about the first Christmas-eve, the song of the angels, and 
the visit of the shepherds to the Infant Saviour. 

" I am so glad," said Leonie, *' that Christ was bom in a 
stable, for now He is in Heaven I feel sure He pities all the 
poor little children who are about in the world like we used 
to be, and I think he saw us when we used to sleep in the 
carriage, and didn't know anything about Him." 

" Yes," whispered Leon, " and He thought to Himself 
those children shall be mine." 

But now the doors were opened and a glorious blaze of 
light burst upon the surprised children. From the table, on 
which were diplayed rich and beautiful presents of all sorts, 
arose a magnificent tree, blazing with a hundred lights. On 
the summit was the beautifully carved figure of an angel 
with golden wings. At first the children were too much 
surprised and enraptured to speak, and then Leon softly 
repeated the words of a pretty Christmas verse he had 
lately been learning. 

** Thou everlasting light, dost shine 

O'er all the world with rays divine ; 
Thou dawnest on us in the night, 

And mak'st us children of the light." 

Leonie, however, was the first to examine, amid shouts of 
delight, the glories of this splendid table. Rich gifts were 
provided for herself, for the Chevalier had begun to regard 
her as his poor dropping boy's good angel. A bright blue 
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dress of some fine and warm material, like one little Mary 
at Nuremberg had worn, pretty aprons and collars trimmed 
with ribbon, all of which articles of attire were greatly to the 
little dancer's taste, elegant working implements and 
utensils, for she had now become a skilful little needle- 
woman; toys and dolls, and last, not least, a beautiful 
tambourine. All these lovely things raised Leonie to a 
supreme height of felicity. She was quite the old merry 
Zephirine again, and having discovered and sorted out her 
own Christmas-boxes, she helped Leon to count up his, 
which were received in a quieter manner, with less outward 
demonstrations of joy. Articles of dress could be no 
pleasure to a boy, particularly a sick one, but there were 
books and pictures, sensible games that could be played 
without noise or fatigue, and what delighted the little fellow 
most of all, a beautiful atlas. He looked out for the map 
of France, and said to his father — 

" Papa, shew me the way we shall take when we go to 
France." 

All present' looked at one another with an expression of 
face that seemed to say, " poor boy, its a different kind of 
journey that he will take." 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Conclusion. 

The festivities of Christmas tired Leon very much, and the 
next day, and the next, and so on for many days he had to 
remain yet longer and longer upon his couch. Leonie was 
unwearied in her efforts to try and find amusements for him 
while he was lying down. 

One fine sunshiny winter day his father took him out for 
a little while in a sledge, but his cough came on so violently 
in consequence, that the doctor strictly forbade his going 
out any more. 

Slowly the winter passed away, but March brought clear 
and sunny days, and the windows could now with safety be 
opened to admit the air into the sick room. Zephirine ran 
out into the garden like a bird let losse, in order to gather 
the first spring flowers for her brother. 

It was a lovely evening when she came running into the 
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violet. 

" She's like Noah's dove with the olive leaf, isn't she, 
papa?" said Leon, when she came in. 

"The spring-flowers come sooner in France," said his 
father." 

*' The winter doesn't last so long there papa," said Leon, 
in a more distinct voice. " I know now, that I shall never 
go to France, but I'm going to a country where there's 
never any winter, my tutor says." 

The father bent down his head, in order to conceal his 
tears. 

" Where's Leonie?" asked the invalid. ' " Its so dark 
now." 

'*Here," whispered Leonie, from the other side of the bed. 

" Papa dear," said Leon, smiling once again, " don't you 
think that if we'd never gone into that church, you'd never 
have found us? I think the dear Saviour led me to you, 
and you led me to the Saviour." 

The father nodded his head in assent, for he was unable 
to speak. 

" Leonie ! " he said, and the little girl pressed his hand, 
which was now quite cold. Leonie, do you remember that 
day you came here, when the door was opened, and you ran 
in, and have stayed with us ever since?" 

" Yes, that I do, Leon dear." 

" Leonie, when I'm in Heaven, and have gone home to 
the good God, the door will, be opened again, and you'll 
come in and stop with us for ever and ever, wont you?" 

Then it grew dark in the room, and the invahd fell 
asleep, and never woke again. 

Autumn came again, and the gay autumnal flowers 
adorned Leon's grave, which was indeed an ever-blooming 
garden. Leonie tended it morning and evening ; it was, in- 
deed, her favourite resort, her second home, which she 
visited almost as often as did Leon's father, who had long 
•become her own father by adoption. 

She had often gone there with slow step and watered it 
with many tears. But gradually her cheeks grew rosy, and 
her eyes bright again, her step was once more light and 
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elastic, and again there was a bright smile on her face. She 
was no longer the merry frolicsome Zephirine, but she was 
again the cheerful Leonie, who had so gladdened her brother's 
last days. 

M. d'Ormont saw this, and rejoiced over it He knew 
that in so young a heart sorrow could not last for ever, but 
he knew, at the same time, that she would never forget her 
brother. 

** Leonie, my dear child,'' he said, one day, *' you know 
that my housQ is your home, but it is a very dull solitary 
one for you now. Every one in Nuremberg says you would 
make a first-rate actress. Now, I shouldn't like you to rove 
about the world as a strolling-player, like your poor father, 
but if you had any wish to be trained for the stage, I would 
take you to a city where there is a theatre, and have you 
educated for an actress." 

What a temptation for Leonie ! What a vision rose be 
fore her of bright lights, and gay dresses, and music ! But 
her better judgment whispered, no ! no ! no ! She recol- 
lected her father's sad deathbed, and Leon's happy de- 
parture, and God gave her strength to resist the temptation. 

" Father," she replied, after a pause of a few minutes, 
" do you know what Leon said to me, just before he died. 
He said that one day a door would be opened in Heaven, 
and that I should go in and be with him and the dear 
Saviour for ever and ever, just as I came here and have 
always stayed with you. I don't suppose all people who 
perform at theatres are wicked, because there was my own 
poor dear papa, but I'm sure it must be more difficult for 
people that act plays to live so as to please God. I'm sure 
if I was always dancing, and dressing smartly, and being 
admired, as I used to be, I shouldn't care nearly so much 
about going to church, and reading the Bible, and praying. 
I'm afraid I should hardly ever think about the dear Saviour. 
No, I'd rather find the way to heaven as I found the way 
to your house, quietly and by taking pains, than in dancing 
and fine clothes and gaiety. But if you think I had better* 
learn more things, perhaps I might go to school at Nurem- 
berg, only let me always be your child, because you're so 
lonely.'* 
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The Chevalier felt that the child was right, and regretted 
having suggested any other style of life to her. According 
to her wish, her sent her to Nuremberg, where she was re- 
ceived with the utmost affection by the Winters, to whom 
she had much to. tell of their beloved Bino. Ajid wh^en 
Chevalier d'Ormont returned at length to the inheritance 
of his forefathers, he was accompaoied by a good aiM} 
beautiful maiden, his devoted little d^ghter Leonie. Aski 
at no period of her life, either in joy or sorrow, has she 
ceased to look forward to the time when she will meet her 
dear brother again. 

OR, 

FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

By the Editor, 



Chapter XII. 

The snow was coming down thick and fast JLuqir jwame- 
how or another had caught a bad cold and was .^I juad 
feverish. Walter had to go out alone to his crossipg. Se 
felt very lonely and miserable as he stood th«:e «hivecJ4^ 
all over, and that sharp pain at his side made him ied jy^iy 
much inclined to cry, but he dashed away the tears that, in 
spite of himself, would come. 

"I must be a man," he said; "Fm gettii^ so tall, and 
Lucy is only a baby and very sickly, and I am so sfaong." 

"Youngster,** said a voice at his side, "shQiild you like a 
job? If so, take this tray and these here mince-pies, and just 
go round the street wifii them," and he, an old man whom 
Walter knew well by sight, slung a tray round his neck. 

" You shall have two on 'em for your trouble ; but IVe 
got the rheumatics terrible bad, and can't manage to hobble 
.no further." 

" Thank you, sir; they'll be very nice for Lucy." And off 
poor Walter trudged, feeling oh so 'tired and so weary. 

He had very soon disposed of the tempting pies, for it 
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was Christmas-eve, and folks were already beginning their 
Christmas fare. He went back to the old pieman and 
received the two smoking pies as a reward for his exertions ; 
then he took up his broom again and began to sweep the 
crossing, but the pain in his side grew worse and his head 
swam, and he felt that he had better go home and just rest 
a bit. "And Lucy shall have the pies quite hot," he thought. 

The little maid was much better when her brother, with 
such a weary look upon his face, stood at the attic door. 

"Lucy, darling," he said, "it's Christmas-eve, and here's 
some mince pies.'' He put them into her lap, and then 
threw himself down upon the poor bed and sighed wearily. 

" Are you bad, Walter ?" said the child. 

" No, only tired. Eat your pies, dear Lucy, and let me 
go to sleep." 

" Have a little bit first, dear Walter. They are so good." 
And she held a huge piece to his mouth and tried to force 
him to eat it. 

" No, darling, thank you, not to-day ; I'm so tired." 

She covered him up with her cloak and sat there whilst 
he slept, and then, just as the church bells sounded from 
many a church steeple and tower, calling people to God's 
house to hear the wonderous tale of God's love, Mrs. Finch 
came into room. 

"What are the bells ringing for?" asked Walter, starting 
up. " It aint Sunday, is it ?" 

" No, my dear, it is Christmas-eve, and folks is going to 
church." 

" Mrs. Finch," and the boy's eyes were eager with ex- 
citement, "you know the church round the corner ?" 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Will you go there, and ask the gentleman to come and 
show me the way to where mother is. I >vant to go and 
tell her that I've done my best for Lucy." 

" Yes, I'll go, my lad ; I knows all that parson did for 
Widow Long's boy." 

She went, and two hours later the priest of the little 
mission church stood by the side of Walter's bed. 

" Please, sir, show me the way to mother." 

He stayed with him for a long, long time, showing him 
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the way to God; telling him of the infinite love which 
comes to us all at Christmas-tide; showing him a little 
picture of the Holy Child in the manger. 

" And was it for such as me and Lucy that He corned 
away from heaven to be ever so poor and to suffer ever so 
much ?" 

''Yes, my boy, it was." 

Through the weary suffering days that followed this was 
Walter's one thought — his one comfort. 

" He must have loved us so much," he would say ; " and 
he will go on loving you and caring for you, Lucy, when 
I am gone. The parson says he'll take you to some good 
ladies who will look after you and care for you, but there 
can't be any love as great as His who came from heaven for 
our sakes. I'll tell mother, when I see her, that I did my 
best for you, and now I have lefl you to Jesus as was bom 
for our sakes in the manger at Christmas." 

The clergyman was with him many times a day, and Mrs. 
Finch never left him. All the hardness had gone from her 
now ; she was gentle and tender to Walter as Plough he had 
been her own boy. 

Poor Lucy did not understand it all ; but she was very 
loving to Walter in those days, and he was very happy. 

At last the end came. It was the last day of the year, 
and he had been very drowsy for many hours. Suddenly 
he started up. " Dear mother," he said, " I tried to take 
care of my little sister, but Jesus will take better care of her 
than ever I took. Lucy, dear, them ladies lives in the 
country, and you'll be happy there. I think I sees the fields 
and the flowers and the bright sunshine now ; it seems as 
if I was going back to the country — and then perhaps my 
pain will go away." 

They were the last words he ever spoke. 

" He has gone to his own true country," said the priest, 
as he stooped and kissed the pale brow of the dead boy. 
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Chapter VI. 

Leila looked up brightly. " I shall so like learning of 
you," she said; " do you think I need go on with all those 
arithmetical questions ? " 

" We will see about that another day, dear," said Amy. 

Liela coloured and looked very much ashamed of having 
ventured to trouble Miss Amy with questions about her 
lessons when she was in such great sorrow, so she very 
quietly went upstairs, and soon returned ready for her walk. 
Amy was far too unselfish to think only of her own sad 
feelings, and she tried to make the walk pleasant to Leila by 
asking her questions about her home in Worcestershire. 
She found her an inteUigent little companion. But as they 
drew near home, Leila suddenly stopped talking, and Amy's 
thoughts had gone back to Lucy's dying bed and the last 
fond kiss (a thing never to be forgotten), when Leila begain, 

" Miss Amy, I shall not be easy until I have asked 
you about it. Do you .think I might ask Miss Grey again 
to forgive me? She said she was too tired on Sunday 
night, but two days have passed since then, and she has said 
nothing about it." 

'* I don't understand you, dear. What have you done? " 

Leila told the whole history of last Sunday afternoon. 
When she had finished. Amy said, " I don't think my sister 
can be angry with you; but if I were you I would say nothing 
about it just now — she is grieving so much for Lucy. 
Perhaps by and bye when she is better you can say what you 
want. I daresay she has quite forgotten what she said to 
you ; indeed, most likely she was in such a state that she 
hardly knew what she was saying." 

So Leila felt she must wait, and when she saw the intense 
look of misery on Fanny's face, she knew that it would be 
cruel to speak to her at present It was very sad to see her; 
nothing seemed to rouse or interest her except Henrietta. 

S. Andrew's day was fixed for the funeral. Mr. Grey had 
asked Mr. Tremain,'the curate of a village two or three miles 
off, to read the service. He had been a great friend of 
Lucy's husband. 
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The autumn day was bright and as Amy walked back from 
the midday service, and felt the warm sunshine, she thought 
that surely this day was a type of the eternal summer 
in Paradise. The solemn service in the afternoon did not 
sadden her, the hymns they sang brought hope to her. Leila 
stood by her clasping her hand tightly. She cried very much 
as they all gathered round the open grave just under the east 
Avindow. The setting sun was shining on the masses of 
fading leaves lying across the path, and gildmg them with 
brightness, an emblem, it might seem, of that heavenly joy 
which crowns the last hours of those who have done their 
master's work here. 

Mr. Tremain read the last prayer, then they moved slowly 
away, and the choir sang " For thee, O dear, dear country." 

Amy tried to join in it, but when she got to 

" Where tears are ever banished " 

she had to break off, her eyes were filled with tears, and she 
could no longer command her voice. So they walked back 
along the lane, and just as they reached the rectory-gate the 
words of the last verse were borne across to them through 
the still autumn air. That dear land of rest would be theirs 
one day, where they would see their darling again. 

Mrs. Grey went upstairs at once to see her little grand- 
child. Poor little child ! there she was, playing as happily as 
possible with her dolls. She couldn't realise her loss, and 
when Mrs. Grey kissed her and called her poor little pet, 
she looked up and said, " Grandmamma souldn't 'ook 'ad, 
se ought to 'mile.'* 

Fanny came into the room as she said this, and catching 
her up, she exclaimed, " O, Henrietta, if you only knew what 
you have lost ! How can I make you good, as she would 
have done? O, if you could but remember her !" 

Mrs. Grey kissed Fanny, and said, " We will pray that we 
may be helped to do what is right for Henrietta. You may 
think that Lucy is still watching you, and will smile on you 
when she sees you loving and caring for her child." 

Fanny sighed deeply, and putting Henrietta down, ran to 
her room to hide her tears. 

{To be continued.) 
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